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PREBACE 


In view of the several excellent works, published recently 
on Hume, another one may be considered superfluous and 
to require some apology. The only, but in the author’s 
opinion sufficient, excuse is that something still remains 
to be said about him. The present exposition of his theory 
has been prepared over a considerable number of years 
and is a condensation of an originally larger manuscript, 
so as to conform to the series in which it now appears. 
My sincerest thanks are due to the publishers of the 
series and especially to Professor J. L. Stocks, the editor, 
for the opportunity of publishing it. I owe many valuable 
suggestions and corrections to Professor Stocks and to my 
colleague, Dr. N. B. Lewis, of the Department of History, 
who read the work in manuscript. I wish also to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to my colleagues, Mr. Clapton and 
Dr. Boase, of the French Department, for the help given 
me in connection with the French philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Rev. J. Brice, 
B.A., of Cliff College, Calver, Sheffield, has very kindly 
performed the arduous task of reading the proofs. The 
accomplishment of my task is in large measure due to 
the ungrudging services of Mr. A. P. Hunt, B.A,, 
Librarian, Sheffield University, in securing the books 


necessary for my purpose. 
Bit 


PART! 
HUME’S LIFE 


I 
CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, AND EARLY MANHOOD 


THE actually known details of David Hume’s early life 
are meagre ; and to fill them in with the help of a literary 
imagination is in no way profitable. His Autobiography 
or My Own Life is short and concise; and it does not 
reveal any readiness on his own part to say much about 
himself. There is no doubt much that the modern student 
would like to know, and there are periods of his life which 
in his own account he passes over too lightly. Seeing that 
the Treatise of Human Nature was published at a com- 
paratively early age and, according to his own statements, 
was thought out even earlier, and seeing that he never 
altered his philosophy in any important respect, it is 
unfortunate that there remains so slight a record of the 
formative influences at work in his early life. 

David Hume was the second son and third child of the 
owner of Ninewells, an estate about nine miles west of 
Berwick. He belonged to the family of Home, one of 
some age and distinction. David himself apparently used 
the spelling Home until twenty-three years of age; but 
the actual spelling of the name seems to have been a 
variable and a controversial matter. The pronunciation 
of the name favoured Hume, and the latter was the form 
ultimately adopted by David, who held, according to a 
letter to Alexander Home of Whitfield (April 1758), that 
that was ‘‘ by far the most ancient and most general till 
about the Restoration.” 

He was, however, born in Edinburgh, presumably at the 
town house of the Ninewells family, if tradition is to be 
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followed, on the 26th of April 1711. The house was a 
tenement, locally Jand, in what is now an old and historical 
part of Edinburgh. He says in his Autobiography that 
‘his family was not rich.’’ Yet it could not be called 
poor. His father died while David was still an infant ; 
and the whole burden of rearing and educating David, his 
sister, and elder brother, was thrown upon the mother, a 
daughter of Sir David Falconer, President of the College 
of Justice, and “‘a woman of singular merit.”’ 

The character of the early training and education 
remains unknown ; whether it was at the parish school, if 
there were one (for such a course was possible in the 
eighteenth century even for the children of the laird), or 
whether it was by private tutor at his home, or whether 
it was at some institution in Edinburgh, is uncertain. 
Hume simply says, ‘“‘ I passed through the ordinary course 
of education with success.”” But this refers to his college 
course as well as to his school education. In 1723, under 
the date of the 27th of February, there occurs in the 
matriculation book of Edinburgh College the signature of 
a David Home, who has been generally identified as the 
future philosopher and historian. Since the College classes 
then, as later, opened in October and continued until 
March, the date is peculiar ; but it may be explained, as a 
recent biographer, J. Y. T. Greig, explains it, by assuming 
that matriculation was frequently delayed. On this 
assumption David Home would have entered at the latest 
in the autumn of 1722. But Greig suggests that David, 
as often happened, entered the College in the autumn of 
1721, taking first a preliminary year in the Humanity 
Class and then in the following year taking the Greek 
Class as a matriculated student. The actual time spent 
and the subjects studied can again be only conjectural. 
In a letter, now regarded as written by Hume himself 
about 1734, the statement is made that ‘‘as our college 
education in Scotland, extending little further than the 
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languages, ends commonly when we are about fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, I was after that left to my own 
choice in my reading.’’ This is very indefinite; but it 
means that Hume finished College in 1725 or, at the latest, 
1726, probably the former if Greig’s assumption of entry 
in 1721 is adopted and stress is laid upon the normal 
character of the course, for a course of five years would 
be unusual. Hume’s statement that the college education 
extended little further than the languages is also difficult 
to harmonize with the normal course, as Greig formulates 
it, of Humanity, Greek, Logic and Metaphysics, Ethics 
and Natural Philosophy. 

Since the interpretation of Hume’s theory turns to a 
considerable extent upon the influences exerted on him at 
Edinburgh College, it is disappointing that so little can 
be established regarding the duration and nature of his 
studies. In view of the stress laid at present upon the 
influence of Newton on him, it would be important to 
have it shown whether he was introduced to Newtonian 
science in the Natural Philosophy Classroom and how far 
his studies went ‘in that direction. There is, however, no 
evidence at present bearing on the question; and there 
is nothing to be urged against giving full weight to Hume’s 
own declaration that his studies were mainly linguistic. 
He was “ seized very early with a passion for literature,”’ 
which became the ruling passion of his life and the great 
source of his enjoyments. After the end of his college 
career, which he finished without graduation (for a low 
estimate seems generally to have been put at that time 
upon a formal degree), he fell back upon his own choice ; 
and his preferences inclined him “ almost equally to books 
of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry and the polite 
authors” (Letter to a Physician, 1734). 

David’s elder brother John succeeded to the estate of 
Ninewells ; and as for himself, being a younger brother, 
his patrimony, according to the custom of Scotland, “ was 
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of course very slender.”’ The selection of some career was 
clearly necessary. The choice fell upon the law, the deter- 
mining factor being, he says, his studious disposition, 
sobriety, and industry. What course was adopted to 
enable him to train for the law is unknown. What is 
certain is that legal studies became ‘‘ nauseous ’’ to him 
and he soon tired of them and took to his own favourite 
pursuits. Philosophy and general learning claimed him 
completely ; and while his family “ fancied he was poring 
upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors 
which he was secretly devouring.”’ His family simply had 
to face the fact and make the best of it. He himself 
recognized that there was no other way of pushing his 
fortune in the world but “ that of a scholar and philo- 
sopher ”’ (?b¢d.). He continued at Ninewells and pursued 
his studies in his own way. His mode of life and his 
pursuits might be very enjoyable to himself; but they. 
could hardly constitute a pleasing prospect for an anxious 
and practical-minded mother, whose suspicions about his 
acumen might quite well have found expression in the 
remark, traditionally attributed to her, that “ oor Davie’s 
a fine, good-natured crater, but uncommon wake-minded.”’ 

To his immediate acquaintances his choice must have 
seemed a piece of folly, indicative of weak-mindedness. 
The state of literature in Scotland at that time was not 
such as to induce high expectations of success in a literary 
career. To those looking back over two hundred years 
his choice, if it cannot with certainty be declared wise and 
right, for he might have distinguished himself in the law, 
has been at any rate justified by what he achieved for 
himself and for the world of letters, especially in Scotland. 
The record of his labours during the years after he made 
his decision shows that it was not the toil involved in the 
study of the law nor any comparative ease in literary 
and philosophical pursuits that could have induced him 
to make such a choice. His interest simply lay that way, 
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and he was fully aware of the risky nature of the venture. 
He admits that he was anxious for fame ; but, as he says 
in the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (Sect. 
vii; also Pt. I, Sect. ix), “a desire of fame, reputation, 
or a character with others, is so far from being blameable, 
that it seems inseparable from virtue, genius, capacity, 
and a generous or noble disposition.”’ It dominates all 
“generous minds ”’ and “ keeps alive all the sentiments of 
right and wrong, and begets in noble natures a certain 
reverence for themselves as well as others.’’ The love of 
fame, according to these passages in the Enguiry, leads 
to continuous self-criticism with the aim of moulding a 
fine moral character. He may have on occasion, as in the 
publication of the Tyveatise, shown impetuosity, but he 
frankly admits his error; nor need the impetuosity be 
wholly, if at all, ascribed to his love of fame. There were 
probably other considerations inducing him to publish the 
Treatise. His fame, as his biographer Thomas Hill Burton 
remarks, was not to be based upon anything temporary, 
but must be set on solid foundations and be of an enduring 
character. 

The youthful Hume shows himself at this period to be 
greatly in earnest. Philosophy might be to his con- 
temporaries a very unpractical affair; but to him it is 
very practical indeed. ‘‘ I wisely practise my rules, which 
prescribe to check our appetite.’’ Philosophy for him has 
the function of developing greatness and elevation of 
soul, and of rendering its devotee capable of despising 
human accidents and withstanding the blows of fortune. 
The wise man, as conceived by philosophy, is his goal, 
with peace of mind, liberty and independence of fortune, 
contempt of riches, power and glory. In 1727 Virgil’s life 
is the model for his ambition because it is within his 
power ; and he admits that “ this pastoral and saturnian 
happiness I have in a great measure come at just now” 
(Letler to M. Ramsay, 4th July 1727). But he has not 
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full confidence in his philosophic strength. Later, the 
reading of many books on morality affects him through 
their beautiful representations of virtue and philosophy ; 
and he says, ‘‘ I undertook the improvement of my temper 
and will, along with my reason and understanding ”’ 
(Letter to a Physician). The study of philosophy is for 
him at the same time a self-training and self-discipline. 
He is trying to achieve in his own private life what the 
Spectator tried to do for the public : “‘ to correct the vices, 
ridicule the follies, and dissipate the ignorance which too 
generally prevailed at the commencement of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

During these years he was reading widely, interchanging 
philosophy and literature at pleasure. Cicero and Virgil 
were at first his favourites, while Longinus ‘ mightily 
delighted’ him. In his letter to Michael Ramsay he shows 
himself cautious and in no way anxious to make his 
reflections public. ‘‘ You say that I would not send in 
my papers, because they were not polished nor brought to 
any form: which you say is nicety. But was it not 
reasonable ? Would you have me send in my loose 
incorrect thoughts?’’ His efforts so far were merely 
tentative, and he was doubtful of their worth to anybody, 
even to himself. His studies, however, were slowly con- 
vincing him of the unsatisfactory state of philosophy and 
criticism, just as each great philosopher, Descartes before 
him and Kant after him, has been similarly convinced. 
“T found a certain boldness of temper growing in me, 
which was not inclined to submit to any authority in 
these subjects, but led me to seek out some new medium, 
by which truth might be established” (Letter to a 
Physician). He gradually and imperceptibly broke away 
from philosophic tradition and probably also, for the two 
were closely connected, from religious tradition. At 
eighteen, that is in 1729, the idea of a solution occurred to 
him. “ There seemed to be opened up to me a new scene 
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of thought which transported me beyond measure.” He 
surrendered himself whole-heartedly to the development 
of the idea and worked with the ardour of enthusiastic and 
somewhat inexperienced youth. He admits that he was 
infinitely happy for some months in these activities. But 
a reaction set in; his health gave way; and he lacked 
concentration and was quickly exhausted when studying. 
The pleasurable excitement of reading, studying, and 
working out his views had disappeared. 

Hume attributes his collapse “‘ more than anything ”’ to 
his philosophic self-discipline. It dawns upon him that 
he has been ruining his health—a fact which he is slowly 
to learn by experience. His explanation is that philosophic 
reflections are valuable only when conjoined with an active 
life, and, divorced from practical activity, they become 
dangerous. “‘In solitude, they serve to little other 
purpose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind 
meeting with no resistance, but wasting itself in the air, 
like our arm when it misses its aim” (Letter to a Physician). 
He modifies his life, moderates his studies, follows a 
regular diet, takes exercise, and finds some improvement. 
But his expectation of complete recovery is disappointed. 
He compares his case to that of some French mystics of 
whom he has read, and suspects that the explanation is 
a disorganization of brain and nerve due to an extreme 
emotional experience. 

In spite of this disorder he finds himself able to re-think 
his philosophic position. He has acquired French and can 
read it easily; he also acquires Italian. Latin he had 
studied at College. Though he had also taken Greek at 
College, he later confesses to having somewhat neglected 
it in his youth ; and according to all accounts it was not 
very efficiently taught in his time. “So little was Greek 
taught,’ relates Henry Mackenzie in Awnecdotes and 
Egotisms, “when I went to College, that at the Logic 
Class, where Aristotle and Longinus were used as text- 
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books, only another lad (and I) were able to read them in 
the original’’ (p. 38). This was in 1757-61. The editor 
of the Anecdotes and Egotisms remarks that “at the age 
of sixteen Mackenzie had read a respectable amount of 
Latin and Greek, French and Italian; had evidently 
dabbled with Natural Philosophy; and had gained a 
knowledge of the moral sense, innate benevolence, and 
other commodities described by the current sentimental 
philosophy’ (p. 18). Hume’s equipment. is probably 
much of the same nature except that his Italian has been 
acquired after leaving College, while his Greek is not of 
such a high standard. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
Hume was acquainted directly with Greek philosophy up 
to the time when he wrote the Tveatise. In addition to 
Cicero, Seneca and Plutarch are read, as well as “‘ most of 
the celebrated books in Latin, French, and English.” His 
reading shows itself throughout his writings, though in the 
Treatise his borrowings are buried in the text without 
acknowledgment. 

Most of these borrowings, however, must be kept 
distinct from the influences which are determining his 
philosophical problem and solution and which can be 
established, or, if that is too strong a term to use, con- 
jectured only by an examination of the Tveatise. That 
problem and solution are quite evidently now shaping 
themselves in Hume’s mind, and he is committing his 
views to paper, though his disorder handicaps him in his 
task. He has collected “the rude materiais for many 
volumes”’ (Letter to a Physician). Later, in a letter of 
roth March 1751, he refers to his work during this period. 
“Tis not long ago that I burned an old manuscript book, 
wrote before I was twenty, which contained page after 
page, the gradual progress of my thoughts on that head. 
It began with an anxious search after arguments, to 
confirm the common opinion ; doubts stole in, dissipated, 
returned ; were again dissipated, returned again; and it 
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was a perpetual struggle of a restless imagination against 
inclination, perhaps against reason.” As this refers to the 
argument of Cleanthes in the Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion, Hume is seen to be very much concerned with 
religious questions at this period ; and it is worth noting 
that he is seeking fo confirm the common opinion. In 
clarifying his own thoughts he scribbles ‘“‘ many a quire of 
paper ” in which, he claims, “ there is nothing contained 
but my own inventions” (Letter to a Physician). The 
direction of his thought is away from fanciful constructions 
without a basis in experience and towards a recognition 
of the role played by human nature in morality as in 
natural philosophy. An analysis of human nature thus 
appears to be needed. His literary taste leads him to 
insist upon a certain standard of arrangement and presenta- 
tion ; and, as at this time he is unable to come up to this 
standard of elegance and neatness, he refuses to publish 
his thoughts. He would rather live and die in obscurity 
than produce his ideas ‘‘ maimed and imperfect.”’ 

In spite of his more careful mode of life, he is dis- 
appointed in his expectations of recovery in health ; and 
having so far indulged in “study and idleness,” the 
combination of which he concluded to be bad for the health, 
he resolves to try “‘ business and diversion ’”’ and decides 
to seek out a more active kind of life. Reflecting on his 
own nature, which has been moulded by a sedentary and 
retired life, and which is marked by “a bashful temper ”’ 
and lack of self-confidence, he resolves upon a merchant 
career in 1734 and repairs to Bristol with introductions to 
a considerable trader or ‘‘ eminent merchant.’”’ His own 
slender fortune is given as an additional reason for the 
decision. This “‘ slender fortune,’ however, is not a new 
thing, and his dzstemper has already been in existence for 
five years. Greig considers that Hume is very reticent 
about this period and that the reasons for the change are 
not very impressive, while on the other hand he has found 
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evidence that Hume was the accused in an unfortunate 
affair in the parish. As the charge was found “ Not 
proven,” the matter must remain obscure. Hume in his 
Autobiography uses the somewhat vague expression 
that he ‘“‘ was tempted, or rather forced ’’ to make a change 
of life. 


II 


RESIDENCE IN FRANCE AND ADVENT OF THE 
TREATISE 


Hume’s stay in Bristol was short. He found Bristol and 
commerce not very congenial, and the people of Bristol 
could probably reciprocate the sentiment towards him. 
He passed over to France, drew up a scheme of rigid 
frugality in view of his meagre fortune, resolved to main- 
tain complete independence and to concentrate upon his 
studies. He travelled through Paris on the way to Reims, 
where he made his first sojourn; but in the middle of 
1735 he left it and took up his residence at La Fléche in 
Anjou, famous as the seat of the Jesuit College at which 
Descartes had been educated. Hume never refers to this 
fact, but his failure to do so may only point to a profound 
absorption in his philosophic studies. Nor can anything 
but a guess be made at his reasons for moving to a place 
which outwardly had little attraction. But it may have 
been cheaper and it may have been quieter ; and he may 
have found in the College facilities for study. He walked 
at any rate in its cloisters ; and on one occasion a meeting 
with one of the priests who was a man “ of some parts and 
learning ”’ led to a discussion about miracles in which he 
allowed the priest to suppose he had scored a decisive 
point but during the course of which certain ideas occurred 
which were to be developed later in the essay on Miracles. 

He was during this time industriously writing the 
Treatise. ‘‘ During my retreat in France,’ he says, “ first 
at Reims, but chiefly at La Fléche, in Anjou, I composed 
my Treatise of Human Nature.” In a letter to Gilbert 
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Elliot in 1751 he speaks of this Tveatise as a vast under- 
taking “planned before I was one-and-twenty, and 
composed before twenty-five.” In the Advertisement to 
the Enguiry the Treatise is described as ‘‘a work which 
the author projected before he left College, and which he 
wrote and published not long after.’”’ There is not much 
difficulty about the “ twenty-five’’: that would make the 
date of completion early in 1736. Nor is there difficulty 
in the statement that it was planned before the age of 
twenty-one ; but there is difficulty in the declaration that 
it was projected before he left College and published not 
long afterwards. By projected Hume may merely mean 
that he had conceived the idea of writing a book, which 
later had to be planned and then worked out. But he 
left College about 1725 or 1726, while the work was 
published in January 1739, and this interval could hardly 
be described as “ not long after.’”’ On the other hand, it 
is possible that, as Greig suggests, on taking up the study 
of the law he returned to College and continued there until 
about eighteen years of age, at which period he certainly 
seems to have entertained the idea of such a work. The 
confusion of the various statements may be due to a 
confusion of memory on Hume’s part, though that does 
not suggest itself as the sole explanation. It seems, 
however, that he was ready to assign a very early date to 
the conception of a work such as the Treatise; and, if 
this is so, some influence affected him while still at College 
and determined him to work out a philosophic theory. 
The succeeding years were laboriously devoted to the 
discovery of a principle. The latter seems to have been 
found about 1729; and his task then became one of 
elaborating his theory in detail so as to be presentable to 
the public. 

Hume's own statement suggests that he had completed 
the Treatise by the time he left La Fléche at the age of 
twenty-six. He returned to London in September 1737. 
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The Tveatise was composed early in 1736, so that there 
is a sojourn of a year and a half in France after the com- 
position of the Treatise. The agreement with John Noone, 
the publisher, regarding the first two volumes was signed 
on the 26th September 1738, and they were published in 
January 1739. The third volume was published in 1740 
by Longman. While in London trying to secure publica- 
tion he endeavoured to moderate the religious and moral 
views of the Treatise, and also sought to improve the 
literary quality of some of its passages, the ‘‘ nearness and 
greatness of the event” of publication making him 
anxious about his effort in philosophy and literature. All 
this time he was chafing at the delay in securing a publisher, 
whom he thought he could find without difficulty. He 
later confesses that he was in a hurry and carried through 
the publication too precipitately. “I have repented my 
haste a hundred and a hundred times,” he says in a letter 
to Gilbert Elliot in 1751. He acknowledges in another 
letter, undated and unaddressed, “‘a very great mistake 
in conduct’ in publishing the Treatise at all; and both 
the Autobiography and the Advertisement to the Enquiry 
agree in the conviction that he went to press too hurriedly. 
It is quite evident that he was in a hurry ; and his attitude 
was quite different from that of 1727 when he wrote to 
Michael Ramsay. Yet, if his statement is accepted that 
he composed the Treatise before he was twenty-five, there 
was a sojourn of a year and a half afterwards in France ; 
and this does not suggest any haste. Though recognizing 
defects of style and diction he broke the rule which he had 
formerly imposed upon himself and produced his thoughts 
“maimed and imperfect.”” He may have feared that his 
theories would be forestalled, an intelligible enough motive 
for haste in publication; but that would imply that he 
was aware that his doctrines were not so very novel. 
In the absence of any definite evidence the reasons for 
the sudden haste remain obscure; and recourse must be 
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had to the explanation that he became anxious to justify 
himself in the eyes of his family and friends and to show 
that he had not been an idler all these years of his youth 
and early manhood. This explanation is supported by a 
letter to Henry Home (later Lord Kames) on 2nd December 
1737, in which he confesses to “a certain shamefaced- 
ness ’’ in appearing among his friends at his years “‘ without 
having yet a settlement, or so much as attempted any.” 
Nevertheless, on the publication of the Treatise, he tells 
us that he immediately went down to his mother and his 
brother, who lived at his country house. 

He manifested some anxiety about the Treatise at the 
last moment. He became diffident of his own judgment. 
“Sometimes,” he writes to Henry Home on 4th March 
1738, “‘it elevates me above the clouds; at other times, 
it depresses me with doubts and fears.’”’ He strove to 
improve its literary qualities and to temper it by “ cutting 
off its nobler parts.’ He felt that this was cowardice, 
though he justified it on the ground that the Treatise, 
as it stood, showed enthusiasm, and, as he condemned 
enthusiasm in others, he must restrain it in himself. He 
was keen upon having the opinion of Dr. Butler, later 
Bishop Butler; but he failed to meet him. The choice 
of such a man seems curious if Hume, as is held by many, 
were an enemy to religion and the Church. He was 
desirous also of having Home’s advice regarding his 
philosophical views, and expressed a readiness to correct 
his judgment where there was a difference of opinion, 
hoping at the same time to find confirmation on several 
points and to find reason for overcoming his diffidence. 
All this points to some moderation in Hume’s former self- 
sufficiency, though he still refused to commit himself to 
any arrangement which would endanger his independence 
or which rested on flattery or patronage. 

The Tveatise was published anonymously, and stood 
before the public on its own merits, unassisted by the 
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recommendation of any great name. It was a procedure 
unusual to the times and it implied much courage on the 
part of Hume, but it was the beginning of a new independ- 
ence in literary life. Hume bluntly declares that the 
Treatise ‘‘ fell dead-born from the press, without reaching 
such distinction, as even to excite a murmur among the 
zealots.”’ This is probably only an estimate affected by 
too great expectations. He was building much on the 
result of his venture ; and the recognition that his future 
was bound up with the result induced him to form high 
secret hopes. Probably suspecting to some extent how 
things were likely to go, he outwardly, in a letter to 
Michael Ramsay, expresses the fear that “ I shall not have 
any great success of a sudden.” ‘I thought,” he writes 
to Home on 13th February 1739, “it would contribute 
very much to my tranquillity, and spare me many mortifica- 
tions, to be in the country, while the success of the work 
was doubtful. I am afraid ’twill remain so very long.” 
‘“My principles,” he goes on to remark, “ are also so 
remote from all the vulgar sentiments on the subject, 
that were they to take place, they would produce almost 
a total alteration in philosophy ; and you know, revolu- 
tions of this kind are not easily brought about.” Yet, 
whatever the immediate result might be, he showed 
considerable confidence in the value of his doctrines and 
in the ultimate result. ‘‘ I am young enough to see what 
will become of the matter ; but am apprehensive lest the 
chief reward I shall have for some time will be the pleasure 
of studying on such important subjects, and the approba- 
tion of a few judges.” Hume certainly showed impatience. 
He was writing thus to Home only a fortnight after 
publication. At the beginning of June reports from his 
publisher pointed to only indifferent success of the Treatise 
so far as sales are to be taken as a criterion. 

For Hume the recognition of his philosophical doctrines 
and the extent of the sales of his work were knit together ; 
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and though the sales were materially important, the 
recognition of his philosophy was of even more importance 
spiritually. There was one important review published 
in the Works of the Learned, which Hume, in a letter-on 
4th March 1740, to Francis Hutcheson, characterizes as 
“somewhat abusive.’ It occurs in the November and 
December numbers of the magazinc, 1739; and the two 
notices together run to considerable length. The reviewer 
does not discuss the argument of the books but gives a 
summary, consisting largely of quotations interspersed 
with comments, mostly disparaging. The reviewcr may 
quite well be excused for his procedure, for the 7 veatise 
is not very clear in its argument nor successful in its 
exposition, as is shown by the variety of opinions con- 
cerning it down even to the present day. He may have 
been unable to find any argument. He speaks, however, 
of the “ingenious writer,’ and admits “ incontestable 
inarks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but young, 
and not yet thoroughly practised.” The latter char- 
acterization is true enough, and Hume later admitted as 
much; but the tone is patronizing and condescending. 
It hurt him too by criticizing his style and the constant 
use of egofisms; and on such points he was sensitive, 
being anxious to write English like an Englishman. 

It was, however, the otherwise total neglect of his 
work as much as, if not more than, any adverse view of it, 
that depressed Hume. Nevertheless, he continued the 
preparation of a third part of the Tveatise for publication ; 
but dissatisfied with, or suspicious of, his first publisher 
and feeling that the bargain he had formed was hasty and 
disadvantageous, he sought the advice of Hutcheson, then 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, and his good 
offices in securing another publisher. How the two first 
became acquainted is unknown; but Hume had already 
been in communication with Hutcheson regarding the 
subject-matter of the third part. Writing to him on 
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16th March 1740, he expressed the view that most of his 
reasonings in the first two parts of the Tyveatise “‘ will be 
more useful by furnishing hints and exciting people’s 
curiosity, than as containing any principles that will 
augment the stock of knowledge that must pass to future 
ages.’’ His claims on behalf of his views have moderated 
considerably. He formerly wrote appreciatively of the 
public interest shown in abstract philosophical questions ; 
but in the new part he observed that “ the greatest part 
of men seem agreed to convert reading into an amusement 
and to reject everything that requires any considerable 
degree of attention to be comprehended.” Yet the sales 
of the Treatise were improving; and he expressed to 
Hutcheson hopes of a second edition for which he was 
waiting with some impatience ; while Hutcheson recom- 
mends him to his own publisher. And in those days that 
was a risky thing to do on Hutcheson’s part ; even Hume 
was aware of that, for he was “ sensible that the point was 
a little delicate.” 

Through Hutcheson Hume was for the first time brought 
into touch with Adam Smith, who as a young man was 
studying under Hutcheson. The latter was responsible 
also for introducing Smith to the Treatise, of parts one and 
two of which Smith makes a concise abstract. This 
abstract was sent by Hutcheson to Hume, who was 
delighted with it. Vain efforts were apparently made to 
get it published in some learned journal. Tradition has 
it that Smith, who later went to Oxford, was discovered 
by his tutor reading the Tveatise and was severely 
reprimanded for it. The story at any rate expresses the 
attitude which was manifested in most quarters towards 
the Treatise. 

Hume declares regarding the result of his first venture 
that being naturally of a cheerful and sanguine temper 
he soon recovered from the blow and prosecuted with 
great ardour his studies in the country. The result was 
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the anonymous publication of a first volume of essays on 
moral and political subjects in 1741; and the work sold 
so well, much to the encouragement and satisfaction of 
Hume, that along with a second volume it was issued in a 
second edition in 1742. What was also very pleasing was 
the fact, stated by Hume himself, that Bishop Butler, who 
had never said anything about the 7veatise, was every- 
where recommending the essays. Hume hoped that the 
essays would draw attention to the Tveatise. They were 
originally designed, he tells us, for publication as weekly 
papers, modelled on the Spectator and Craftsman. He also 
directed attention to his moderation and impartiality ; 
and while prepared to face criticism of his abilities and 
learning, he expressed the hope that his moral character 
would not be impugned. 

It is possible that he had the material of these essays 
in hand while he was preparing the Tveatise, for in the 
advertisement to the first volume of that work a qualihed 
promise is given that ‘“ morals, politics, and criticism ”’ 
will be treated also. The qualification was the success of 
his first effort, and probably the disappointment induced 
him to alter his plan and make a more popular presenta- 
tion. The essays represent the first and a successful 
atternpt of a Scotsman to enter the literary world and to 
raise Scotsmen beyond literary provincialism. They show 
a great advance in style and diction compared to the 
Treatise, due to the unwavering efforts of Hume to over- 
come the limitations of his native tongue. The treatment, 
however, is more profound and the essays are of more 
lasting value in comparison with the somewhat fugitive 
essay of the popular journals of the time. They have a 
considerable personal character. Yet there is no reason 
for supposing, as has been generally expected, that any 
one of the four famous essays, The Epicurean, The Stotc, 
The Platonist, and The Sceptic, expresses his own personal 
attitude. Many have looked to The Sceftic, but have 
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failed to find Hume. They have assumed that he was a 
sceptic. 

These essays, however pleased he was with them at 
first, caused him some anxious moments later. The essay 
on A Character of Sir Robert Walpole was reduced in the 
edition of 1748 to a footnote appended to the essay 
That Politics may be reduced to a Science; and even this 
reference was omitted in 1770. In 1748 he had come to 
the conclusion that some of the essays were “ too frivolous 
for the rest, and not very agreeable neither, even in that 
trifling manner ”’ ; and he desired to eliminate them from 
the 1748 edition. Millar, his bookseller, protested because 
of the praise he had heard bestowed upon the sixth and 
seventh—Love and Marriage and The Study of History— 
and Hume relented in regard to them but threw out 
Essay Writing, Moral Prejudices, and The Middle Station 
of Life. They continued until 1764, when they were 
dropped, and the essay Impudence and Modesty went with 
them. In 1770 the essay on Avarice was also cast aside. 


Ill 
VARIED OCCUPATIONS 


DurRING this time Hume was in the country with his 
mother and brother, and continued there until 1745. 
One of his tasks was to recover “‘ the knowledge of the 
Greek language, which he had too much neglected in his 
early youth.” He was becoming quite sociable, visiting 
various places and friends, probably under the tutelage 
of Henry Home. He was fundamentally sociable by 
nature; but he was also proud and independent; and 
this pride and independence, combined with his interest 
in philosophy and literature, conduced to hisearly solitude. 
Now that he, or at any rate his work, had been to some 
extent publicly recognized, he could meet people of social 
standing, for he had acquired some status through his 
own efforts and need be no longer “‘ shame-faced.” On 
the likelihood of the Chair of Ethics and Pneumatic 
Philosophy at Edinburgh becoming vacant through the fact 
that Dr. Pringle, the holder of the Chair, was occupied as 
physician to the British Army in Flanders under the Earl 
of Stair, Hume became desirous of the post. But the 
intentions of Dr. Pringle continued to remain obscure ; 
and the delay, which was considerable, was unfavourable 
to his chances. It gave time for opposition to gather and 
for accusations to be made against him because of his 
philosophical opinions. When Pringle had definitely re- 
signed in 1745, the electors offered the Chair to Hutcheson, 
who, however, declined it on the ground of age and in- 
firmity. He was only fifty years of age; but he died two 
years later. The appointment then went to William 
a2) 
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Cleghorn, who had been acting as Pringle’s deputy. 
Hume seems to have heard, though apparently not prepared 
to believe, that some of his friends, even Hutcheson 
and Dr. Leechman, had advised against his election. 

He may or may not have seen how the issue was to go. 
At any rate he considered it advisable to steal secretly 
away from Edinburgh for the sake of preserving his 
interest there (Letter to Maithew Sharp, of Hoddam, 
April 1745). He was enabled to do this through an 
invitation to act as tutor to the Marquis of Annandale 
who, though not legally insane, was decidedly infirm 
mentally and was in need of careful attention and required 
judicious handling. The selection of Hume seems to have 
been due to the Marquis himself, who “‘ had been charmed 
with something ’”’ contained in his essays. The main 
motive on Hume’s part was to gain a livelihood. He lived 
with the Marquis at St. Albans for twelve months ; and, 
though it was pecuniarily profitable, it was a trying time 
for Hume. “My appointments,’ he admits, “ during 
that time made a considerable accession to my small 
fortune.” But that was counterbalanced by his unfortu- 
nate relations with Captain Vincent, a relative of the 
Marquis. The business of the latter had to be left in the 
hands of his mother, the Dowager Marchioness, who, 
however, preferring to live in Scotland, being a second 
time a widow, and having no special aptitude for business, 
relied upon her brother-in-law, Sir James Johnstone of 
Westerhall, William Murray (later Lord Mansfield), the 
Solicitor-General for England, and her cousin, Captain 
Philip Vincent of the Royal Navy. The latter was on the 
spot and the most active in the management of the 
affairs. 

Hume and Vincent were at first quite pleased with 
each other. Vincent was “‘a mighty honest, friendly 
man’’; but Hume soon came to form another view. He 
suspected that Vincent had personal motives to serve ; 
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and Vincent perceiving signs of such a suspicion developed 
an antipathy to Hume. The latter’s situation became 
exceedingly unpleasant; he described it himself as 
‘“melancholy.’”’? He wrote frantic letters to Sir James 
Johnstone, who failed to do anything in answer to his 
appeals. He was thoroughly angry, and yet seemed not 
prepared to withdraw from the position, either because 
out of regard for the Annandale family he was unwilling 
to allow Vincent a clear field for his schemes, or because 
he was unwilling to sacrifice the income from the position, 
or because his stubborn pride would not allow him to 
yield on a point in which he believed himself to be in the 
right. Vincent in the end resorted to a reduction of 
Hume’s salary. Hume received no help from the interested 
parties and he appealed to Henry Home who firmly advised 
Johnstone of the illegitimacy of any such reduction. 
Before his advice, however, was received, Hume had 
already acquiesced in the new terms. In spite of this he 
was finally dismissed by Vincent. The original agreement 
had fixed the salary at £300 a year and had stipulated 
that, if Hume left before the end of a quarter, he should 
be paid for the full quarter. This clause was not fulfilled, 
and Hume considered he had been defrauded. He held 
tenaciously to his claim, and threatened, even as late as 
1760, to institute legal proceedings. As no official record 
of the case in court occurs, it may have been settled 
extra-judicially, but whether he was ever paid is unknown. 

Such pertinacity on Hume’s part has lent colour to the 
charge of his being money-loving and mean-spirited 
throughout the quarrel. Hume frequently admits the 
slenderness of his income; but against the charge of 
meanness there can be cited many instances of generosity, 
even where no claim could be made upon him, as in the 
case of the blind poet Blacklock, for whom he gave up his 
entire salary as Keeper of the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh. It is in fact not difficult to find passages 
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in the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals which 
serve to illumine his attitude in this matter. ‘“‘ What 
must become of the world, if such practices prevail ? 
How could society subsist under such disorders ?”’ (Pt. II, 
Sect. iii). “When a man denominates another his 
enemy, his rival, his antagonist, his adversary, he is under- 
stood to speak the language of self-love, and to express 
sentiments, peculiar to himself, and arising from his 
particular circumstances and situation. But when he 
bestows on any man the epithets of vicious or odious or 
depraved, he then speaks another language, and expresses 
sentiments in which he expects all his audience are to 
concur with him. He must here, therefore, depart from 
his private and particular situation, and must choose a 
point of view common to him with others” (Sect. ix, Pt. I). 
“In all ingenuous natures, the antipathy to treachery 
and roguery is too strong to be counterbalanced by 
any views of profit or pecuniary advantage. Inward 
peace of mind, consciousness of integrity, a satisfactory 
view of our own conduct; these are circumstances very 
requisite to happiness, and will be cherished and cultivated 
by every honest man, who feels the importance of them”’ 
(Pt. II, Sect. ix). Hume had disciplined himself in accor- 
dance with moral doctrines, and there was no divorce 
between these views and his own life. When Hume 
quarrelled with Vincent and called him an odious master 
and a despicable fellow, the matter, according to his own 
theory, had ceased to be a personal one and had become 
one of morality and of public concern. 

During his troubled period with the Marquis at Welde- 
hall, near St. Albans, there occurred the Rebellion of 1745, 
which led to the alarming but unsuccessful invasion of 
England. There is, so far, no available evidence on which 
any conclusion regarding Hume’s attitude towards it 
could be based. What Greig says seems quite decisive. 
Hume was in England and involved in a case requiring 
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all his attention. Scotsmen in England had to be circum- 
spect, and Hume especially so in the neighbourhood of 
Vincent. It would have been imprudent to commit any 
definite opinions to paper. He was, of course, aware of 
the situation and of the position of those with whom he 
was in communication, and he could do little more than 
make a colourless reference to this “‘ miserable war.”’ 
David Hume now found himself once more without a 
position and means of support and without plans for the 
future. He had already prepared to leave for Scotland 
by sending his heavier luggage down when he received 
from General St. Clair, a distant relative, an invitation to 
attend him as his secretary on a military expedition 
designed to capture Quebec. Hume even entertained the 
idea of adopting a military life, though in a colonial 
regiment ; but it is difficult to conceive him in such a 
role. Through mistakes at the War Office the expedition 
had to be diverted from its original purpose, and, as 
Hume puts it, “ended in an incursion on the coast of 
France.” He gives an account of this expedition in a 
paper called the Descent on the Coast of Brittany under 
General St. Clair, 1746, partly in defence of the General 
to whom he was secretary and partly to refute “‘ a certain 
foreign writer’? who ‘‘has endeavoured to put this 
expedition in a ridiculous light.” The expedition, doomed 
from the start, was quite abortive. But it introduced 
Hume to a wider life of affairs, enabled him to form new 
acquaintances, and probably gave him a little insight into 
military life like some famous philosophers before him ; 
and though such knowledge might be of small use to a 
philosopher it might be valuable to an historian. ‘‘ Had 
I any fortune,” he writes to Henry Home about this time 
concerning his going to Flanders with General St. Clair, 
“which would give me a prospect of leisure and op- 
portunity to prosecute my historical projects, nothing could 
be more useful to me, and I should pick up more military 
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knowledge in one campaign, by living in the General’s 
family . . . than most officers can do after many years’ 
service. But to what can all this serve? I ama philo- 
sopher, and so, I suppose, I must continue.” 

On leaving the service of St. Clair he ceased also to 
hold the commission of Judge-Advocate, which he had 
received in conjunction with the secretaryship to St. 
Clair. He considered that he was entitled to half-pay 
and made a claim for it; but while four others had their 
claims ultimately allowed, he was not so fortunate. In 
spite of his pertinacity for years he remained unsuccessful. 
Once again he experienced the dishonesty of man. “ Fre- 
quent disappointments have taught me that nothing need 
be despaired of, as well as that nothing can be depended 
on,” he wrote to Home early in 1747. He was quite 
ready to return to a sober and studious life. In the summer 
of 1747, nothing new in the interval having presented 
itself in London, he returned to Ninewells. The main 
excitement during his sojourn was the trial of his friend 
Archibald Stewart, who was Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
during the rebellion, on the charge of misbehaviour in 
the execution of his office and of neglect of duty on the 
occasion of the occupation of the city by Prince Charles. 
The trial ended only in November 1747, and Hume had 
an opportunity of coming in at the end in defence of his 
friend by writing a pamphlet. 

The turn of political events led to a mission being sent 
to Vienna and Turin under St. Clair, who once more invited 
Hume to accompany him as secretary. “I then,” says 
Hume, ‘‘ wore the uniform of an officer, and was introduced 
at these courts as aide-de-camp to the General.” This 
was in 1748. He kept a journal of the outward journey 
which led through Holland, into Germany, and by way of 
several historic cities and places. He speaks of the 
“native deformity ’ of Holland, approves of the Rhine 
as the finest river in the world, and is impressed with 
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Bavaria, than which “ there is not a finer country in the 
world; nor are there any sigus of poverty among the 
people.’ His general estimation of Germany is somewhat 
prophetic. “‘ Germany is undoubtedly a very fine country, 
full of industrious, honest people, and were it united it 
would be the greatest power that ever wasin the world . . . 
I confess I had entertained no such advantageous idea of 
Germany : and it gives a man of humanity pleasure to see 
that so considerable a part of mankind as the Germans are 
in so tolerable a position.”” The presentation of the 
members of the mission at the Court of Vienna must have 
been amusing to the Viennese, for they were awkward in 
their movements and lacking in the conventionally 
requisite grace and delicacy. Hume had by this time grown 
much in bulk ; and Lord Charlemont, who met the mission 
in Turin, gives an amusing, though probably somewhat 
exaggerated, description of him. “ The powers of physiog- 
nomy were baffled by his countenance ; neither could the 
most skilful in that science, pretend to discover the smallest 
trace of the faculties of his mind, in the unmeaning features 
of his visage. His face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, 
and without any other expression than that of imbecility. 
His eyes vacant and spiritless, and the corpulence of his 
whole person was far better fitted to communicate the 
idea of a turtle-eating alderman than that of a refined 
philosopher. Huis speech in English was rendered ridiculous 
by the broadest Scotch accent, and his French was, if 
possible, still more laughable . . . His wearing an uniform 
added greatly to his natural awkwardness, for he wore it 
like a grocer of the trained bands.” 

In Vienna Hume had occasion to consider the usefulness 
of certain forms of legislation, aiming at the purification 
of morals, but was not convinced of their success. There 
is no record of his return to England ; but in April he is 
once more in London. Gillies in the Memoirs of Whitefield 
includes the name of David Hume in a brilliant and 
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aristocratic assembly at the mansion of the Countess of 
Huntingdon about this time when Whitefield addressed 
the gathering. Hume may have heard Whitefield before 
this occasion, for the latter visited Scotland, and Edinburgh 
in particular, many times from 1741. Hume is reported 
to have spoken very appreciatively of Whitefield and his 
preaching. One address “ surpassed anything I ever saw 
or heard before,” he declares, ‘‘and twenty miles were not 
too much to go to hear him.” (Tyerman, The Life of 
George Whitefield, II, p. 211.) 


IV 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ESSA You Ni SPOUMICAY, 
DISCOURSES 


BEFORE leaving for Vienna and Turin, Hume had prepared 
a new edition of the Essays Moral and Political, and it was 
issued in November 1748 under his own name. The 
alterations made in the first edition have already been 
noted. In place of the original essays omitted in the new 
edition three others were inserted—The Original Contract, 
Passive Obedience, and National Characters. In a letter to 
Home on gth February 1748 he speaks of an essay on The 
Protestant Successton in which, he says, he discusses the 
issue with cold impartiality; but this essay was not 
inserted in the edition. 

What, however, is more important still was his decision 
to revise the doctrines of the Treatise. ‘‘ I had always,”’ 
he tells us, “‘ entertained a notion, that my want of success 
in publishing the Treatise of Human Nature, had proceeded 
more from the manner than the matter, and that I had 
been guilty of a very usual indiscretion in going to the 
press too early. I therefore cast the first part of that 
work anew in the Enquiry concerning Human Understand- 
ing.’ Henry Home’s advice was to leave the Tveatise in 
oblivion; but Hume did not agree. Having completed 
a revision of Book I, and being determined on publication, 
he opened negotiations with Andrew Millar, who hence- 
forth plays an important part in relation to Hume’s 
literary activity. The book was published as Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human Understanding in April 1748 
before he set out for Turin. It was announced to be by 
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the author of the Essays Moral and Political, but with no 
preface or advertisement. 

He laboured long over the revised treatment of the 
questions which he had discussed in the Treatise. The 
Philosophical Essays were intended to make a popular 
appeal. The argument is clearer than in the Treatise ; 
the style is easier, and Hume shows himself master of his 
ideas and of the language in which he seeks to express 
them. There are a conciseness and an incisiveness which 
the Tveatrse lacks. This effect is largely secured through 
elimination of material and through concentration of the 
argument. There occurs no consecutive discussion of 
Space, Time, and Mathematics corresponding to Part II 
of the Treatise; but it is not true to say that the matter is 
dropped. In Section xii, Part ii, of the Philosophical Essays 
or Enquiry certain mathematical ideas are discussed in the 
text and in footnotes. In Section iv, Part i, views about 
mathematical objects are expressed. It must, however, 
be admitted, for the present, that what he says in the 
Enquiry demands some consideration to bring it into line 
with what he says in the Tveatise. The discussion of 
probability and chance is much reduced; and the dis- 
cussion of the self and of external objects provided in 
Part IV of the Tveatise becomes very attenuated. The 
idea of cause and effect is the one that alone remains and 
receives full examination; and the result has been to 
focus attention on the analysis of causation as Hume’s 
main purpose and as his chief contribution to philosophy. 

The greater conciseness of the discussion in the Enguiry 
succeeds in causing the sceptical, enquiring attitude to 
stand forth much more prominently than it does in the 
Treatise. There is a similar vein of scepticism in the latter, 
but it is there in the presence of a professedly more con- 
structive aim and is not so noticeable. The impression 
which the Enquiry conveys is that Hume sought to enforce 
and to defend scepticism without any qualification. And 
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the name of sceftic has clung to him probably more 
because of the Enquiry than anything else ; and if it were 
the sole source of evidence for his philosophical doctrines, 
it would be difficult to clear him of the charge. His own 
later attitude to the Treatise complicates the question of 
his real position. In a letter to Gilbert Elliot in 1751 
Hume advises him not to read the Treatise and asserts 
that the philosophical principles are the same in both. 
In the posthumous advertisement to the edition of the 
Philosophical Essays in 1777 it is stated that “ several 
writers, who have honoured the Author’s Philosophy with 
answers, have taken care to direct all their batteries against 
the juvenile work, which the Author never acknowledged. 
.. . Henceforth, the Author desires that the following 
Pieces may alone be regarded as containing his philo- 
sophical sentiments and principles.” If the philosophical 
principles are the same in both, or if, according to the 
advertisement, ‘‘ most of the principles, and reasonings, 
contained in this volume ” were published in the Treatise, 
there is no clear reason, apart from an emotional attitude 
towards the Treatise because of its early neglect, combined 
possibly with dislike because of its ineffective form of 
presentation, why Hume should object to its use by the 
critics. His objection suggests that there was something 
about the Treatise which dissatisfied him. It is probable 
that he was no longer content with his effort to work out 
in detail his fundamental principles and to apply them to 
all the problems demanding solution. Hence he prefers 
now to emphasize the negative side of the problem mainly. 
The Tveatise had been too ambitious; and the modifica- 
tion of his attitude is seen in the more modest title of 
Philosophical Essays or of Enquiry. The latter term in 
particular is of interest because of its being the term by 
which the sceptics of antiquity, the Pyrrhonists, sought 
to define their attitude. 

The Enquiry differs also from the Treatise in that it 
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contains discussions on two subjects which are not dealt 
with in the latter. They are Miracles, and the Practical 
Consequences of Natural Religion, this title being changed 
in the second edition in 1751 to A Particular Providence 
and a Future State. The subject of Miracles had long been 
under contemplation. He was interested in the matter 
while in France from 1734 to 1737; and in a letter to 
Henry Home on 2nd December 1737 he refers to such an 
essay which he intended to include in the Tyveatise and 
which was one of the “ nobler parts’ which were cut off. 
He was afraid lest it should give “ too much offence, even 
as the world is disposed at present’ ; and he dropped the 
idea of making it public. Hume has been much criticized 
because of this essay—right from its first publication 
down to the recent criticism by Professor A. E. Taylor. 
Wesley in his Journal describes it as “ an insolent book.” 
He has been charged with a desire for notoriety or public 
notice at all costs; and Huxley has asserted that by this 
essay Hume lost ‘‘ the crown he might have won.” Hume, 
however, was fully aware that the essay was provocative 
and its publication dangerous to himself. His decision to 
publish it might be due to a desire to attract attention ; 
but it might equally point to an intellectual honesty and 
ingenuousness which led him to be regardless of con- 
sequences in the interests of what he believed to be a truth 
established by clear and cogent argument. And if so, 
while appreciating the possible injury to himself, he 
showed remarkable courage in going on with its publica- 
tion. The subject of Miracles was also very much in the 
air. Dr. Conyers Middleton’s Free Enquiry, dealing with 
the miraculous power claimed to inhere in the Church, 
was published just at this time. It was a question brought 
to the front by the Deistic controversy. A perusal of the 
Mémoires pour Histoire des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, 
Trévoux, devoted to reviews of books, shows that since 
Hume published his Treatise two other works at least had 
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been issued on Miracles. It is said that the essay does not 
fit clearly into the rest of the Enquiry; but actually it 
raises the problem of human belief and its foundations ; 
and this is another way of stating the main problem with 
which he was concerned. The essay is predominantly 
critical, but that is in line with the rest of the Enquiry. 
The ultimate source of his interest in miracles may have 
been quite other than the discussions of his own times ; 
but it is characteristic of him to fit his philosophical 
speculations into topical questions. 

Hume remarks about the Enquiry that “it was at 
first little more successful than the Treatise of Human 
Nature. On my return from Italy, I had the mortification 
to find all England in a ferment, on account of Dr. 
Middleton’s Free Enquiry, while my performance was 
entirely overlooked and neglected.’”’ He had learned, 
however, to face such discouragement. He returned to 
Ninewells in 1749. The death of his mother had occurred 
before he returned from his European mission, and he 
heard of it in London. It is recorded by Dr. Carlyle of 
Inveresk, that the Hon. Robert Boyle entered Hume’s 
apartment on the occasion and found him “ in the deepest 
affliction, and in a flood of tears.’’ Hume passes over the 
event with the laconic remark “ for my mother was now 
dead.”’ There is no need to regard this as a sign of heart- 
lessness on his part. Lather he was, it may be said, an 
emotional and sentimental Scotsman, for whom the 
manifestation of emotion is not for the public eye and to 
whom in fact any such manifestation is embarrassing, 
distasteful, and painful. Such a person maintains an 
outwardly stolid mien, and his reaction to an emotional 
scene is well conveyed by Hume’s remark when confronted 


with one of Rousseau’s emotional outbursts: ‘‘ Why, 
what, my dear Sir! Nay, my dear Sir! Oh, my dear 
Sir!’’ Those who found amusement in the quarrel 


between Hume and Rousseau naturally seized upon this 
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incident, for it reveals the difference between the two 
persons. 

In 1751 a second edition of the Philosophical Essays 
was published, now under his own name, following the 
example of the Essays Moral and Political. This event 
suggests that the sales were good. His “ former publica- 
tions, all but the unfortunate Treatise, were beginning to 
be the subject of conversation.’”’ New editions were 
demanded. Criticisms “‘ by Reverends and Right Rev- 
erends came out two or three ina year.”” This was pleasing 
to Hume. Dr. Warburton “railed.’”” The books were 
“ beginning to be esteemed in good company.” In 1751 
a reply came from T. Rutherforth in The Credibility of 
Miracles defended against the Author of Philosophical 
Essays; and in 1752 Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, issued An Essay on Hume's Essay on 
Miracles. It was not until 1762 that Campbell wrote his 
Dissertation on Miracles. Dr. Warburton is characterized 
by Hume as “the most odious writer”; but he never 
came to the publication of any refutation of Hume’s views 
on God and on Miracles which especially offended him. 
He did contemplate a criticism; some remarks on the 
question are among his unfinished Papers; but he may 
have been informed or have decided that Hume was not 
sufficiently known or deserving of an answer, these being 
the points on which in a letter to Hurd he asked to be 
informed. 

An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, cor- 
responding to Book III of the Tveatise, was also issued in 
1751. He considered this work as “incomparably the 
best” of all his writings, historical, philosophical, or 
literary ; but it “came unnoticed and unobserved into 
the world.” Compared with the corresponding part of 
the Treatise it is, again, the more concise and vigorous 
effort. It is clearer and more readable. But it is more 
sophisticated; it is deliberately polished for literary 
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effect ; and there have disappeared from it the youthful 
labour and earnestness which mark the Tveatise. Its 
orderly and polished exposition, however, is the more 
effective in relation to the public even at the present day 
and certainly in the eighteenth century. The topics 
discussed are much the same; but the elimination of 
material to secure conciseness gives a new emphasis to 
some of the ethical conceptions. This is especially so in 
the case of the idea of utility which seems to become the 
main ethical conception. Most of the Enguwiry is devoted 
to the elucidation and defence of it. It now seems to be 
assigned a universal range in morals. The importance 
assigned to society and the stress laid upon the social 
aspect of morals in contrast to the individual aspect 
become correspondingly more prominent. The concep- 
tion of Utility is easily subject to misinterpretation and 
the theory in relation to later Utilitarianism is liable to 
be misunderstood. 

During his sojourn at Ninewells when he was preparing 
the Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, he was 
busy with other speculations. One result was a short 
paper called A Dialogue, which was included in and issued 
with the former work. Hume observes of it that he has 
“scarcely wrote anything more whimsical, or whose merit 
I am more diffident of” (Letter to Elliot, 1oth February 
1751). Elliot expresses high appreciation of it. Like most 
of Hume’s writings after the Treatise it shows his increasing 
tendency to use the results of his reading by referring to 
and by quoting ancient and modern writers. The Treatise 
was a severely abstract, speculative work, unrelieved by 
any such literary touches; his borrowings from the 
works of others are all interwoven in one compact and 
rather heavy argument and presented as his own thoughts. 
There appears also in A Dialogue a strongly stressed con- 
ception of the sameness of human nature in spite of the 
diversity of opinions, manners, and customs. ‘ The 
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Rhine flows north, the Rhéne south; yet both spring 
from the same mountain, and are also actuated, in their 
opposite directions, by the same principle of gravity. 
The different inclinations of the ground on which they 
run, cause all the difference of their courses.” The idea 
is definitely stressed also in the Philosophical Essays ; 
and though present in the Tveatise it remains somewhat 
elusive and is apt to be overlooked. 

Another result of his studies and one of far-reaching 
consequence for Hume’s fame was the publication of the 
Political Discourses in 1752, containing twelve essays, 
seven on economic subjects, four on politics, and the 
twelfth being the essay, formerly withheld, on the Pvo- 
testant Succession. The volume was issued by Kincaid 
and Donaldson at Edinburgh. This work Hume acknow- 
ledges to be the only one of his writings that was successful 
on the first publication. “It was well received abroad 
and at home.”’ One reason for this success at home and to 
some extent abroad was the waning interest in abstract 
metaphysics, due in large measure to weariness induced 
by the Deistic controversy. Interest was being directed 
towards historical studies. But on the Continent the 
questions examined by Hume were already receiving 
attention. Works on the history of finance and on finance 
and commerce had been published; and one work, an 
Essai sur les Monnayes ou Réflextons sur le Rapport entre 
l Argent et les Denrées, 1746, contains many points similar 
to those maintained by Hume. It is highly probable that 
Hume was influenced by the work being done in France. 
(For reviews of the economic treatises written in France 
about this time, see Les Mémoires pour l’Histoire des 
Sciences et des Beaux Arts, Trévoux, for years 1738 to 1750, 
Amsterdam edition.) A French translation of Hume’s 
Political Discourses was made in 1753 by E. Mauvillon ; 
a second was made in 1754 by the Abbé le Blanc, and a 
new edition of this was required in 1755. It was translated 
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again at Amsterdam in 1766 by Mlle. de la Chaux, and at 
Paris in 1767. According to Paulsen (Kant, p. 9g) it was 
in a German translation in 1756. 

At this period he was also engaged on problems of 
religion, his views on which were embodied in a work 
called Dialogues on Natural Religion. The publication 
of these Dialogues was a matter of dispute with his friends 
and of hesitation on his own part. The manuscript 
became marked by numerous emendations and corrections. 
During a long number of years he thought over the 
problems ; and the result must be regarded as a mature 
and well-considered expression of his religious attitude. 
If he had been desirous of notoriety at all costs, he would 
presumably have published the work in his own lifetime ; 
but he submitted to the advice of his friends, though he 
felt, as he put it in a letter to Elliot on 12th March 1763, 
that their attitude was “‘ really more hard and tyrannical 
than any act of the Stuarts.” 

Hume at this time was evidently in high spirits. He 
showed himself capable of laying aside his youthful 
gravity and earnestness. He began to use a lighter touch 
in his literary work. His correspondence, besides contain- 
ing the common-sense and philosophical reflections quite 
characteristic of him, reveals some humour which is not 
so readily associated with him. Like many another 
Scotsman, he is possessed of a humour and a wit that are 
difficult to appreciate because expressed somewhat heavily 
or more frequently with a mock gravity that is apt to 
mislead. Boswell, it is probable, was incapable of under- 
standing Hume’s type of humour and missed the subtle 
point of Hume’s reason for not desiring another life 
because Wilkes and his crowd would also be there. Many 
have felt perplexed when Hume on the point of death 
indulged in the dvollery or joked about Charon and his 
boat. The humour is too grim. His peculiar kind of 
humour shines through what purports to be his own 
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character written by himself. It involves a detachment 
from life so that the strange and amusing sides of one’s 
self, one’s views, and of events generally can be seen and 
appreciated. This detachment and perspicacity may 
easily lead to a detection of the many self-delusions of 
mankind, or more particularly of parties and enthusiasms. 
Hume can sometimes retain his humour and attitude of 
raillery at such things; at other times he can hit out 
vigorously. 

This lightness and gaiety of heart were shown in three 
pieces, purely ephemeral, written about this time. One 
which he himself regarded as very witty has disappeared 
and its nature is unknown. A second was concerned with 
a practical joke to be played on a man Fraser, a friend 
common to him and several others, in connection with a 
recent Westminster election. Hume declares he is highly 
disgusted at Fraser’s behaviour, and draws up a Petition 
to Lord Chief Justice Reason complaining of his conduct. 
The third was the Bellman’s Petition, directed against the 
efforts of the Church to increase the stipends of its clergy. 
It was, as he says, “‘ a little effort at drollery ’’ against the 
clergy and was admittedly modelled on Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels. Hume does not seem to have concerned himself 
much with the rights and wrongs of the question at 
issue; but he may have had in mind his own former 
meagre income on which he had perforce to live; and, 
more especially, an opportunity to ridicule the priests, 
whom he considers really ridiculous, could not be missed. 
He was, however, well aware that his efforts at humour 
were apt to be dull. A similar light touch or persiflage 
appears in a letter to Mrs. Dysart on the occasion of the 
marriage of his brother, whose amusing foibles he 
recognizes. ‘‘ This is the first action of his life, wherein 
he has engaged himself without being able to compute 
exactly the consequences.” Perhaps that observation 
hits the point of difference between the brothers, 
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and may have been prompted by what Hume had to 
listen to regarding his uncertain literary and philosophical 
career. In a later letter to Ruat in 1759 he indulges in 
the same light vein upon the invasion of England by 
France. 


Vv 


RESIDENCE IN EDINBURGH: BECOMES 
HISTORIAN 


HuME’s removal in 1751 to Edinburgh, which, he says, 
“was the true scene for a man of letters,’ took place some 
months after the marriage of his brother and was mainly 
brought about by that event. The domestic arrangements, 
which included his sister and her contribution, were made 
on the basis of careful calculations. ‘‘ While interest 
remains as at present,” he wrote to M. Ramsay in 1751, 
“T have £50 a year, £100 worth of books, great store of 
linen and fine clothes, and near {100 in my pocket ; along 
with order, frugality, and a strong spirit of independency, 
good health, a contented humour, and an unabated love 
of study.” “As my sister can join £30 to my stock, and 
brings an equal love of order and frugality, we doubt not 
to make our revenues answer.” Ultimately he found a 
house in Riddle’s Land, Lawnmarket, in 1752, when his 
sister joined him; but in the following year they moved 
farther down the street to Jack’s Land. 

It is now that he becomes friends with a number of 
clergymen and others, who, known as the Moderates, led 
a movement within the Church for the raising of the 
intellectual and social status of the clergy, for the elimina- 
tion of enthusiasm and superstition, and for harmonious 
relations between Church and State, secured by the 
supremacy of the civil law and by the strict observance 
of the powers of the different bodies within the Church. 
Among them was William Robertson, at present only thirty 
years of age, but destined to become famous as an historian. 


4I 
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For a second time also Hume endeavours to secure an 
academic post. Adam Smith, his friend, was transferred 
from the Logic Chair to that of Moral Philosophy; and 
Hume sought the vacant Chair. Smith himself would 
have preferred David Hume “‘ to any man for a colleague,” 
but was afraid of public opinion. The Duke of Argyll, who 
was very influential in Scotland, and who knew and liked 
Hume, was asked his opinion but was not willing to risk 
unpopularity by supporting him. Hume was unsuccessful. 
Whether he would or would not have been a successful 
university teacher must be a matter of pure conjecture. 
The literature of philosophy could not have had less from 
him, for henceforth his contributions to philosophy cease. 
He might not have turned historian, but that is again a 
matter of conjecture; while, on the other hand, the 
requirements of the Chair might have led him to further 
philosophic efforts which might have helped to clarify, 
if not to develop, his own real position. 

He had success in another direction, however. The 
office of Keeper of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh 
and Clerk to the Faculty became vacant. His friends had 
put forward his name; and in spite of strong opposition 
on the part of the President and his son, who was Dean of 
the Faculty, supported by the “‘ bigots’ who started the 
“violent cry of Deism, atheism, and scepticism ”’ against 
him, his election was carried in 1752 through the vigorous 
efforts of his friends. He was greatly elated. His duties 
were not very heavy, nor was his pay very high. What he 
appreciated most was the command of the large library 
which the appointment gave him ; and this induced him 
to carry out the idea which he had for some years enter- 
tained of writing on history. ‘‘I then,” he tells us, 
“formed the plan of writing the history of England ; 
but being frightened with the notion of continuing a 
narrative through a period of seventeen hundred years, I 
commenced with the accession of the House of Stuart, an 
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epoch when, I thought, the misrepresentation of faction 
began chiefly to take place.” “‘ There is no post of honour,” 
he wrote to Dr. Clephane in January 1753, ‘“‘in the 
English Parnassus more vacant than that of History. 
Style, judgment, impartiality, care—everything is wanting 
to our historians, and J make my work very concise.”’ 

He evidently considered that in history he was making 
an innovation, just as he thought he was doing in philosophy 
with the Tveatise; and, as in the earlier instance, he 
hoped for immediate success. He worked with great 
rapidity. The first volume of the History, covering the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., was published in Edin- 
burgh by Hamilton, Balfour, and Neil, Hume receiving 
£400 for the first edition of two thousand copies. High 
hopes were entertained of a second edition but they were 
disappointed. Millar, in London, sold in twelve months, 
only forty-five copies. ‘I scarcely, indeed, heard of one 
man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank or 
letters, that could endure the book,’ he remarks in the 
Autobiography. He was so discouraged that he thought 
of retiring to France and burying himself and his name 
in oblivion in some French provincial town. And this 
failure occurred in spite of his claim that he was “ the only 
historian that had at once neglected power, interest, and 
authority, and the cry of popular prejudices.” He was 
assailed from every quarter. The volume was well written, 
as Erskine admitted ; but Hume was writing on subjects 
which were still capable of rousing much feeling; and 
if he considered that feeling to be a matter of prejudice 
and of interest, he overlooked the fact that to others his 
own views might appear likewise only as prejudices. 
What was at issue was rather the question whether history 
was merely a literary medium or a scientific study capable 
of that impartial and objective treatment which Hume 
thought he, and he so far alone, had given to it. 

Nevertheless, he continued in Edinburgh and pursued 
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his History. War prevented him from running off to 
France; a second volume was well advanced; and 
encouraging messages came from Dr. Herring, the Primate 
of England, and from Dr. Stone, the Primate of Ireland. 
But fresh troubles began to beset him. Objection was 
taken by certain members of the Faculty to some French 
books which he had chosen for the Library. They were 
the Contes of La Fontaine, Crébillon’s L’Ecumoire, and 
Bussy Rabutin’s Histotre amoureuse des Gaules. His 
opponents succeeded in 1754 in inducing the Faculty to 
call upon him to justify his choice. It was decreed that 
the books in question should be expunged from the 
Library list, and that Hume’s right to choose should be 
subject to the authority of the Curators. He objected 
but failed to obtain redress ; and to make clear to all his 
motive for remaining in office he gave his salary to the 
blind poet Blacklock. 

A second trouble began in 1753, really through efforts 
within the Church to deal with some of the writings of the 
period. An attack, led by the Rev. George Anderson, was 
made upon Henry Home’s or Lord Kames’ Essay on the 
Princtples of Morality and Natural Religion which had 
been published in 1751 in answer to Hume’s own Philo- 
sophical Essays. This was the concern of Kames. But 
Hume was also brought under review. An attack on 
Kames in an anonymous pamphlet, actually written by 
Anderson, An Estimate of the Profit and Loss of Religion, 
was followed in 1755 by an Analysis of the Moral and 
Religious Sentiments contained tn the Writings of Sopho 
(i.e. Kames) and David Hume, also by Anderson, on the 
day after the General Assembly of the Church had met. 
A discussion was provoked in the Assembly but was headed 
off. Kames managed to elude his pursuers; but the 
result was that the fury fell on Hume alone. Anderson 
wrote a third pamphlet, Infidelity a proper Object of 
Censure. In 1756 in the General Assembly he proposed to 
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appoint a committee to inquire into the writings of Hume 
and to call the latter before them at the next Assembly ; 
but the proposal, which did not seem to upset Hume very 
much, was rejected. 

A third dispute arose in 1757 over the activities of the 
Rev. John Home as an author of plays and a frequenter 
of playhouses. Home was the author of the tragedy 
Douglas, which Hume and some others estimated highly. 
Home’s opponents demanded punishment for his blas- 
phemous play and for his connection with the stage. He 
resigned his charge and became the secretary of Lord 
Bute, in London. Hume was not personally involved 
and could maintain a detached attitude; but he roundly 
condemned the treatment meted out to Home by the 
Church. 

To offset these disputes and troubles Hume found 
himself amongst staunch friends who valued and respected 
him, and whose circle was ever widening. Acquaintance 
with him soon disarmed the suspicions and removed the 
dread which people had come to entertain from a distance 
towards him because of his atheism. Mrs. Adams, of 
North Merchiston, whose son Robert, evading his mother’s 
injunction against Hume, introduced him under an alias, 
frankly confessed after the visit that he was ‘‘ the maist 
innocent, agreeable, facetious man I ever met wi.” 
Among his friends were Allan Ramsay and his son Allan, 
the Adams family, Lord Elibank, Andrew Pringle (later 
Lord Alemoor), the Rev. John Home, the Rev. William 
Robertson, the Rev. Alexander Carlyle, known because 
of his appearance as Jupiter Carlyle; the Rev. John 
Jardine, the Rev. Hugh Blair, Adam Smith, who came 
occasionally over from Glasgow, and for a time the Earl 
of Balcarres, an old Jacobite. Hume was also active in 
some societies and clubs of Edinburgh. Along with 
Kames and Alexander Monro, the anatomist and surgeon, 
he helped to revive the Philosophical Society of Edin- 
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burgh, which later became the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
The Select Society was founded in 1754 and Hume in 1755 
writes hopefully of it to Allan Ramsay. “ All the world 
are ambitious of a place init.” It was planned to engraft 
on it ‘‘ a scheme for the encouragement of arts and sciences 
and manufactures in Scotland,’ one result being the 
award of a prize to Alexander Gerard for his Essay on 
Taste. The Poker Club was a later institution in 1762, 
due largely to Adam Ferguson. Its aim was to stir up 
or poke up Scottish resentment on the militia question, 
but its activities were not limited to this specific function. 
It had its rules and officials ; but though there were keen 
wit, good talk, and much fun, it was all in the nature of a 
jeu desprit. 

In 1753 there appeared a criticism of Hume’s Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals. It was called A 
Delineation of the Nature and Obligations of Morality, with 
Reflections upon Mr. Hume’s Book. It was written, 
though published anonymously, by James Balfour of 
Pilrig, who then occupied the Chair in Edinburgh College 
for which Hume had been once a candidate. Hume was 
touched by such notice and left with the publisher a 
letter for the author, in which he suggests that philosophical 
topics should really furnish “‘ agreeable matter to discourse 
and conversation.” And he adds, ‘“‘ I] have endeavoured 
to refute the sceptic with all the force of which I am 
master; and my refutation must be allowed sincere, 
because drawn from the capital principles of my system.” 
This is a statement of Hume’s attitude to scepticism 
which ought not to be overlooked ; and it is clear from 
the conclusion of the letter that he held to his original 
doctrines. 

He was helping his less fortunate and lesser literary 
countrymen. He was influential in securing a London 
edition of Blacklock’s poems in 1756, Joseph Spence 
seeing the work through the press. He championed Wilkie’s 
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Epigoniad. Much of this effort was evidence of generosity 
of heart, if not of sound literary judgment ; and it suggests 
that Hume was apt to be led away by a partiality and an 
enthusiasm of his own. 

In June 1755 he had in manuscript four dissertations 
which he had kept for some years—Of the Passions, which 
was a summary of Book II of the Treatise; Of Tragedy ; 
Some Considerations previous to Geometry and Natural 
Philosophy ; and the Natural History of Religion. He 
opened up negotiations with Andrew Millar. On reflection 
he allowed the first two to remain, but withdrew the third 
on being advised by Lord Stanhope, a proficient mathe- 
matician, that it was unsound mathematically, and he 
destroyed it. He thought of filling the gap with two 
essays on Suicide and on The Immortality of the Sout ; 
but he was again advised to drop them. He put in their 
place an essay on The Standard of Taste. The fourth was 
allowed to stand. These essays were to be dedicated to 
the Rev. John Home, but though prepared to drop this 
dedication too because of the danger to Home, he adhered 
to his intention when Home resigned his charge. The 
Natural History of Religion is mainly an historical and 
psychological study and shows Hume’s transition from 
philosophy to history. Warburton heard of the intended 
publication and wrote to Millar about it. In Remarks on 
Mr. David Hume’s Essay on the Natural History of Religion, 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Warburton, Warburton and Hurd 
co-operated to meet Hume. He, penetrating the anony- 
mity of the attack, observes that “it possessed all the 
illiberal petulance, arrogance, and scurrility which dis- 
tinguish the Warburtonian School.’’ The four dissertations, 
published in 1757, were translated in 1759 into French 
by Johann Bernhard Mérian who includes a critical 
examination of the Natural History of Religion and who 
in the advertisement says that the works of Mr. Hume 
created much stir and speaks of the ingenuity, depth, 
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elegance, and subtlety, as well as the singularity of 
Hume’s ideas. 

| There appeared in 1756 the second volume of the 
History, covering the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
He says that it gave “less displeasure to the Whigs and 
was better received. It not only rose itself but helped to 
buoy up its unfortunate brother.’’ In 1757 he had to 
consider how to proceed henceforth in his historical 
studies ; and he decided to go back to the reign of Henry 
VII., where modern history properly begins with the 
discovery of America, extension of commerce, cultivation 
of arts, invention of printing, religious reformation, and 
governmental changes in Europe. He had resigned the 
post of Keeper of the Advocates’ Library in 1757 in a 
manner which the Faculty considered most rude; and, 
becoming tired of solitary reading and wearied through 
having nothing to do, he decided to go on with the History, 
and by August he was some years into the reign of Henry 
VIII. “ As to the approbation or esteem of those block- 
heads,” he wrote to Elliot at this time, ‘‘ who call them- 
selves the public, and whom a bookseller, a lord, a priest, 
or a party can guide, I do most heartily despise it.”” In 
August 1758, about fifteen months after starting the work, 
he dispatched the manuscript to London. 

The proceeds from his work on history served to raise 
his income to nearly £200. He and his sister, however, 
continued to live frugally. His life is spent between 
studying and writing and living a sociable life with his 
friends. In resigning the Librarianship he must have 
finally decided he could no longer endure the attitude of 
many of the members of the Faculty towards himself 
and the restrictions imposed upon his acts. Adam 
Ferguson, who was appointed his successor, evidently found 
the post uncongenial, for he soon left. Edinburgh may 
have become in some respects distasteful, or at any rate 
unsatisfying, to him. In September 1757 he was writing 
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to Dr. Clephane that he would be “in London next 
summer, probably to remain there during life’ ; and was 
asking him to look out “‘ a room in a sober, discreet family, 
who would not be averse to admit a sober, discreet, 
virtuous, frugal, regular, quiet, good-natured man of a bad 
character.’’ He seemed also to be tiring of literary 
activity and envisaged a more restful existence. ‘I 
Shall read and correct, and chat and be idle, the rest of 
my life.”’ 

His visit to London may have been due partly, as is 
suggested by his correspondence with Robertson at this 
time, to personal and family reasons, and partly to business 
reasons such as seeing to the printing of his volumes on 
the Tudors and helping Robertson, whose History of 
Scotland was coming out in London. His friend Dr. 
Clephane, however, had left London before he arrived 
there and had died soon afterwards. Hume met quite a 
number of people, some of them rising politicians. Among 
them was Strahan, the printer. Tobias Smollett had just 
issued his Compleat History ; but he and Hume were only 
just acquainted. Hume found little to interest him. 
There were invitations to go to Paris; but he feared that 
if he did go he would remain for good. Adam Smith's 
Theory of the Moral Sentiments was published in 1759 when 
he was in London, and he wrote in a jocular vein but 
appreciatively to Smith. 

Hume’s geniality and generosity of character appear 
very clearly in his relations with Smith and especially 
with Robertson. He readily gave his support to these 
two on their first appearance before the public. But 
Robertson was, like himself, an historian. Speaking 
of the House of Tudor he says that “ the clamour against 
this performance was almost equal to that against the 
History of the two first Stuarts. The reign of Elizabeth 
was particularly obnoxious.’”’ It was compared unfavour- 
ably with Robertson’s History of Scotland. Yet he was 
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elated at the success of his friend and wrote to him about 
the praises bestowed by the public. Some time later 
Robertson was appointed Historiographer for Scotland. 
Hume had many disappointments. 

But he ‘‘ was now callous against the impressions of 
public folly.”’” He was back in Edinburgh in November 
1759, and once more in Jack’s Land in the Canongate. 
He “continued very peaceably and contentedly ”’ in his 
retreat at Edinburgh, preparing the early part of the 
History, the period from the Roman Conquest to the 
accession of the Tudors. In 1761 it was published in two 
volumes ‘“‘ with tolerable, and but tolerable success,” 
though he bargained for and obtained {1400 for it from 
Millar. He admits that in spite of the attacks upon his 
various publications the sales were advancing and that 
the ‘‘copy-money much exceeded anything formerly 
known in England.” He had “ become not merely 
independent but opulent ”’; and congratulated himself 
on the fact that he had never “ preferred a request to one 
great man’”’ or even made advances of friendship to any 
of them. He now thought of settling down finally in 
Scotland, “‘ determined never more to set his foot out of 
it,’’ and of spending his life in the same philosophical 
manner. Still, some things caused him annoyance. An 
examination of Hume’s and of Robertson’s historical 
views regarding Mary Queen of Scots, by William Tytler, 
appeared and made Hume write, with all appearance of 
anger, to, apparently, Lord Elibank. There ensued a 
coolness between Hume and the latter. Criticism of, and 
opposition to, his views did not usually in other cases 
rouse him to anger; and he was ready to acknowledge 
merit even in his critics and opponents. The only thing 
that can account for his resentment in this case was that 
his critic was, like himself, a member of the Select Society. 

In 1761 Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, ‘‘a friendly 
adversary,” examined Hume’s view of miracles in a 
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sermon which was afterwards developed into a “ Dis- 
sertation on Miracles.’”” Hume took notice of this criticism 
and replied to Campbell in a way which called forth 
“Jove and honour” from the latter and compelled him 
to admit the “ goodness and candour’’ which appeared 
in every line of the letter. In 1762 Thomas Reid was 
engaged on his Inquiry into the Human Mind; and part 
of his purpose was to examine Hume’s theory. To guard 
against misinterpretation of Hume he was anxious that 
Hume should first examine what he had to say. He 
availed himself of the offices of Blair to this end. Hume 
was at first impatient. ‘“‘I wish,” he said, “that the 
parsons would confine themselves to the old occupation of 
worrying one another, and leave philosophers to argue 
with temper, moderation, and good manners.”’ On reading 
the manuscript, however, he proceeded to write a generous 
and friendly letter to Reid. He admits having read 
Reid’s argument with “great pleasure and attention.”’ 
“Tt is certainly very rare that a piece so deeply philo- 
sophical is wrote with so much spirit, and affords so much 
entertainment to the reader.”’ “If you have been able 
to clear up these abstruse and important subjects, instead 
of being mortified, I shall be so vain as to pretend to a 
share of the praise.’ Reid in his turn avows himself 
Hume’s disciple in metaphysics and acknowledges his 
debt to his writings. A little philosophical society in 
Aberdeen, he states, would find itself largely destitute of 
material for discussion if it were not for Hume. 


VI 
VISIT TO PARIS 


HvuMe’s reputation grew steadily on the Continent. His 
Political Discourses, his History, and his Natural History 
of Religion are three works which particularly served to 
draw the attention of more than a few odd individuals. 
Montesquieu seems to have known him about 17409 ; 
Maupertuis, according to Cassirer (Das E rkenninis-problem, 
II, p. 422 f.), was acquainted with the Treatise about T7A0. 
and it seems probable that other members of the Académie 
Royale des Sciences et des Belles-Lettres de Berlin, if the 
titles of addresses and similarities of ideas to those of 
Hume are to be taken as a guide, were also acquainted 
with Hume’s writings. Mérian, for instance, has a paper 
in 1751 Sur la Ressemblance ; Formey, in an essay in 1746 
Sur les Songes, makes use of certain principles of the 
imagination which are similar to those employed by 
Hume. Among others in France who took an interest in his 
work was Turgot, still a youth. There was also Helvétius. 
One person who was to play a considerable part in his 
life in the future, and who initiated a correspondence with 
him in 1761, was the Comtesse de Boufflers. She had 
many eminent friends in England, and it was through her 
that Hume first learned of the existence of Rousseau. In 
many ways the Paris soil was prepared for the cultivation 
of David Hume, who, while contemplating the passing of 
the rest of his days in Scotland, received unexpectedly in 
1763 an invitation from the Earl of Hertford “ to attend 
him on his embassy to Paris, with a near prospect of being 
appointed secretary to the embassy.’ After some hesita- 
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tion he accepted the invitation. His hesitancy was due, 
he says, to a reluctance to begin connection with the great 
and to a fear that the gay life of Paris would be disagree- 
able to a man of his “‘ age and humour.” That it was his 
intention to settle in Scotland is evidenced by the fact 
that in May 1762 he had bought a house in St. James’s 
Close which he considered dear at £500 but which was so 
situated as to provide a clear and uninterrupted view of 
the Forth across to the coast of Fife. Here he devoted 
himself to the revision of his History and the elimination 
of “ the plaguy prejudices of Whiggism.”’ 

In 1763 he uprooted himself to go to France. Why he 
should have been selected is not clear, unless he was known 
by Lord Hertford or in official quarters to be a persona 
grata in France or some hint to that effect had been given 
to official circles. The Comtesse de Boufflers certainly 
visited England immediately on the termination of the 
war, and, according to Elibank’s letter to Hume on 11th 
May 1763, she confessed, though she actually failed to 
meet him, that her only errand was to meet the celebrated 
and sublime David Hume. And she had influential 
friends in England. Hume himself saw some humour in 


the invitation sent to him. “I was now a person,” he 
wrote to Mure on Ist September 1763, “ clean and white 
as the driven snow, and . . . were I to be proposed for 


the See of Lambeth, no objection could henceforth be 
made to me.” And he declared on the roth to Blair that 
he was not entering on the path of ambition. “I only 
walk into the green fields of amusement’ which were 
becoming the more necessary with advancing years. 
Scarcely had hé arrived in Paris when the gay round 
started, each great lady vying with the other to have the 
honour of introducing ‘“‘the great M. Hume” to the 
French world. He found himself at once in the presence 
of the leading personalities in France, even of royalty 
itself. Hume, who officially was only an Acting-Secretary, 
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outshone the chief English officials; and the latter, 
ignorant of his work as an essayist, philosopher, and 
historian, were astonished at his reception. He could not 
help contrasting his welcome in France with his treatment 
in England, nor help noting the fact that his early ambition 
to gain a name as a man of letters was achieved abroad 
and not in his own country. In his correspondence with 
his friends at home he stressed the difference between 
England and France in respect of men of letters; and he 
impressed this difference upon Helvétius, who was to pay 
a visit to England. 

He found the French atmosphere very congenial; he 
enjoyed the flattery up to a point; but he did not allow 
himself to be carried away by it. At times it began to 
pall, and he longed for the peace of Edinburgh. He 
prided himself on, or joked about, his success with the 
ladies. In his relations with them, especially with the 
Comtesse de Boufflers, whom he could not now avoid as he 
did when she was in England, he was cautious as if aware 
that the ground was delicate. ‘‘I have,’’ he wrote to 
Mure on 28th March 1764, “ cut off, however, all visits with 
the young and brilliant, and require that a lady be past 
thirty before I enter into correspondence with her.” 
Parisian rumour connected Hume and the Comtesse more 
closely, but in his letters to her he is clever enough not to 
commit himself. The Comtesse regarded him as her 
“ maitre de philosophie et de morale,” and had less control 
over her emotions. Hume may have been secretly con- 
siderably stirred but was less ready to show it if he were. 
He remained quite capable of estimating the situation in 
which he was placed and how far he was likely to be 
satisfied if he committed himself. After all he may 
simply have been fulfilling the réle demanded of him by 
his conception of gallantry and was astute enough to fence 
for safety. The correspondence and the relationship came 
to an end, and David Hume remained free. 


VISHY TO PAKIS aS 


He says in the above-mentioned letter to Mure that 
he “naturally sought and obtained connexions with the 
learned.’”” Among them were Helvétius and D’Alembert, 
a mathematician of eminence, whom he greatly liked, 
Buffon, Holbach, Diderot, and others. Holbach was the 
central figure amongst those who professed materialism 
and atheism ; and it was he who warned Hume against 
Rousseau. ‘‘ You don’t know your man, David, you don’t 
know your man.”’ At the Scots College in Paris he came 
upon the Memotrs of James II. in autograph ; but though 
he described them as “a prodigious historical curiosity ”’ 
he seemed to forget them or to find during his busy and 
distracted life in Paris little time to examine them; and 
apart from making a few notes which led to minor cor- 
rectionsin The Stuarts, he did not trouble more about them. 

On the whole there remains something puzzling about 
the reception given by the Parisians to Hume. He himself 
viewed it as being accorded to him as ‘“‘ a man of letters.” 
But he was gratified to find that he was esteemed for his 
qualities of character. ‘“‘ What gave me chief pleasure 
was to find that most of the elogiums bestowed on me, 
turned on my personal character; my naivety and 
simplicity of manners, the candour and mildness of my 
disposition.” To Mme. Geoffrin he was “‘a fat and 
amiable wag.” The circle of Holbach laughed at his 
ingenuous declaration that he had met Deists enough but 
never an atheist and that he believed none such existed. 
To Diderot he was the “ well-beloved and honoured 
David.’ Sterne, who visited Paris while Hume was there, 
declares that he would be surprised to hear that David 
ever had an unpleasant contention with any man and that 
he never met with a being of a more placid and gentle 
nature, this quality of character having given more force 
to his scepticism than all his sophisticated arguments 
While in Paris Hume was ready to help in any possible 
way all those whom he liked, such as the young sons of 
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Elliot, although he refused to introduce to French society 
persons who were unfitted for it. The unfortunate side of 
his Parisian experience was that it intensified his dislike 
of England and the English. His preference was France ; 
and the prospect of leaving it filled him with regret. 

His dislike for the English was fostered by still another 
unfortunate incident. He had accepted Hertford’s 
invitation to go to Paris not as actual secretary but only 
with “the prospect of being appointed secretary.” The 
difficulty was that the office had been filled before Hert- 
ford accepted the embassy ; but the person appointed was 
incompetent and Hertford would not employ him though 
he was drawing the salary. Hume was doing the work in 
Paris. For the time being he was compensated by a 
pension of £200 with the promise of the secretaryship in 
the near future. The ensuing delay irritated him. The 
post came to him, however, in June 1765. The change 
that almost immediately occurred in the political world 
interfered with “‘this agreeable settlement.” Hertford 
returned to England, leaving Hume as Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Paris. He was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
under the Rockingham Administration; and Hume had 
hopes of being appointed Secretary for Ireland or at any 
rate of receiving some other ‘“‘ plum” (Letter to John Home 
of Ninewells, 14th July 1765). In spite of Hertford’s 
efforts the idea did not mature, in part because of Hume’s 
views and in part because of the dislike of Scotsmen. 
The prospect of going to Ireland, it must be admitted, had 
no attraction for him. Leaving Paris for Dublin was like 
“ stepping out of light into darkness.” Hertford managed, 
however, to secure him a pension of £400 a year; and 
then also offered him the post of Keeper of the Black Rod 
in Dublin, the duties of which could be fulfilled, if Hume 
were so minded, by a substitute in return for a fraction 
of the emolument. His principles would not, however, 
permit him to accept any such arrangement. 
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He returned to England in the company of Rousseau. 
His interest in Rousseau was first enlisted in 1762 through 
the Comtesse de Boufflers. He and Rousseau corresponded 
in 1762-3 ; but they did not meet, even after Hume had 
come to Paris. He nevertheless retained his interest in 
Rousseau. His French friends seem to have appreciated 
Rousseau’s unreliable temperament; but many were 
anxious to help him. The plan of finding a peaceful 
retreat in England was mooted and broached to Hume, 
who readily fell in with the suggestion. Having arranged 
a lodging in London, he opened up communications with 
Rousseau, who came to Paris to join him, and the two left 
on 4th January 1766. Hume was attracted by him and 
spoke of him as “‘ mild, and gentle and modest and good- 
humoured.”” On the journey across he was struck by the 
fact that Rousseau, who was supposed to be physically 
weak, spent the cold, stormy night on deck and caught no 
harm. Hume found life in London somewhat dull after 
the adulation and excitement of Paris, while he personally 
seemed of no special importance. His tutelage of Rousseau 
served for a time as some compensation. But London was 
not Paris, and Rousseau was not to be lionized. He began 
to notice that Rousseau was “a little variable and 
fanciful,” groundlessly suspicious, subject to “ violent 
animosities,” hasty and impatient ; but he continued to 
declare that he had “ never known a man more virtuous 
than he appears to be.’’ Rousseau’s insistence upon his 
“ souvernante,’’ Thérése Le Vasseur, coming to England 
and accompanying him wherever he went complicated 
matters for Hume, for it made Rousseau’s access to 
English people difficult. At length, with considerable 
tact and generosity he arranged, through the good offices 
of Richard Davenport, a settlement for Rousseau at 
Wootton in the Peak district on the border of Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire. Rousseau’s departure for Wootton 
was marked by violent accusations against Hume, followed 
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by an emotional reconciliation than which, says Hume, 
writing to Blair on 25th March 1766, ‘‘ no scene of my 
life was ever more affecting.” 

He did not meet Rousseau again. The latter’s stay 
was not long. The solitary life was dissatisfying, and 
attacks upon him appeared in the St. James’s Chronicle. 
Rousseau, with his introspective, brooding temperament, 
which found scope in his solitude, began to imagine a great 
conspiracy against him, of which Hume was the centre. 
The latter in the meanwhile was generously striving to 
secure a pension for him, and this itself became a cause 
of trouble. Hume and those working with him could not 
understand what Rousseau wanted. At length, on 23rd 
June, Rousseau came out as an implacable enemy of 
Hume. “I owe it to myself to have no further dealings 
with you, and not to accept, even though it be to my 
advantage, any affair in which you may have been the 
mediator.”” Hume, finding his honour impugned and his 
generosity repulsed, became both angry and alarmed. 
“He was strong,” writes Mackenzie in his Anecdotes and 
Egotisms (p. 169), “ with anger and indignation at the 
ingratitude of Rousseau.” He was disillusioned about 
Rousseau, and was shocked at his conduct. In view of 
Hume’s own statement about himself that he was “‘ a man 
of mild dispositions, of command of temper . . . little 
susceptible of enmity, and of great moderation ”’ in all 
his passions, either Hume must be said to have been sub- 
ject to self-deception, or else his motives in the dispute 
with Rousseau, just as in the Annandale affair, must be 
interpreted as a peculiarly strong sensitiveness in regard 
to justice and gratitude. Though there is probably an 
element of personal vanity affecting his reaction to 
Rousseau, yet the main force is moral detestation. In 
his alarm at the possible publicity which the dispute 
might gain and which Rousseau would endeavour to be 
the first to secure, he was a little precipitate in com- 
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municating with his friends in France. He was eager to 
justify himself before the world, though his friends 
advised him that that was just the public advertisement 
which would please Rousseau. 

Actually Hume, with his open, ingenuous nature troubled 
himself unnecessarily. Rousseau’s character had been 
assessed by his acquaintances before Hume had come to 
know him; and the appreciative estimate which the 
French people had formed of his own character stood him 
now in good stead. The difficulty was that the literary 
world, ever ready for gossip and scandal, had had its 
appetite whetted by what had already become known, 
and in the absence of the whole truth would distort 
matters. A letter from Rousseau to a Paris bookseller, 
given wide publicity, contained a challenge to Hume ; 
and a decision was now made to publish the account which 
Hume had prepared but had been persuaded to withhold. 
The relevant papers were issued as a pamphlet with the 
title, Exposé succinct de la contestation . . . entre M. Hume 
et M. Rousseau, avec les pieces justificatives. For the 
purpose the violence of Hume’s language in the original 
letters was modified. Rousseau’s case rests upon a set of 
imaginary injuries. But the whole thing appears now as 
a ‘‘ ridiculous affair,’ as Hume himself felt it to be once 
he was back in Edinburgh. Hume has been criticized on 
the ground that he ought to have been more conciliatory 
in his tone at the start of the dispute and less violent in 
his language. Whether a more conciliatory tone would 
have checked the quarrel is extremely doubtful; for 
there are persons who in disputes of this kind turn the 
spirit of conciliation to their own ends. Hume's language 
is certainly strong, even violent, but it has the merit of a 
simple honesty and directness, if it does not possess that 
literary and sophisticated polish with which Rousseau 
delivers his thrusts. His communication of the matter 
to persons in France may be attributed to an error 
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of judgment but not to base motives. It must be 
remembered, however, that Hume had, in concert with 
mutual French friends, undertaken to find a refuge 
for Rousseau in England and had an obligation towards 
them. 


Vel 
FINAL SETTLEMENT IN EDINBURGH 


HuME did not take kindly to England on his return, and 
he contemplated the possibility of withdrawing again to 
France. The Comtesse de Boufflers was urging him to do 
so; but he repeatedly found excuses for not returning. 
In 1767 he was invited to become Under-Secretary to 
General Conway, who had consented to remain as Secretary 
of State in the ministry formed under Pitt and Grafton. 
This invitation, he tell us, ‘‘ both the character of the 
person and my connexions with Lord Hertford prevented 
me from declining.” It was at this time that he had to 
act discreetly on behalf of Rousseau, who had at last 
signified his intention of accepting a pension, provided 
Hume had nothing to do with it. But in May Rousseau 
fled from England, and Hume could only ask his friends 
in France to take steps to protect Rousseau from his 
madness. Among Hume’s political duties was that of 
assisting in the administration of Church patronage in 
Scotland and in the relations between the King and the 
General Assembly. In view of past events this was a 
situation full of humour for Hume, though to some it was 
most unseemly. Non-officially, he was delighted with the 
success of Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Soctety, 
though previously to its publication he had expressed a 
poor opinion of it. In October 1767 he came into com- 
munication with young Edward Gibbon, later to be famous 
as the historian of the Roman Empire; but at the time 
the manuscript he was asked to read dealt with the history 
of the Swiss Revolution. Though taking exception to its 
61 
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being written in French, he on the whole approved of it 
and urged the author to continue in that kind of work. 
He himself was being urged to continue his History and 
was given the offer of the Marlborough papers for the 
purpose ; but he was disinclined for the task. He was 
“not yet tired of doing nothing.” 

In the middle of January 1768, Conway resigned, and 
Hume ceased to hold office. He lingered in London for 
no apparent reason, except that ‘he had a prodigious 
reluctance to change his place of abode,” as he admitted 
in a letter to the Comtesse. In the midst of the lighter 
social life into which he entered, he busied himself with 
revising and correcting the Essays and the History for 
fresh editions. In doing so he discarded more of his Whig 
prejudices and became more of a Tory. Here and in his 
letters of the time he expressed distrust of liberty and the 
liberty of the Pfess in particular. Writing to Turgot he 
gave vent to the opinion that events did not support 
Turgot’s “agreeable and laudable’”’ but too sanguine 
hope that “‘ human society is capable of perpetual progress 
towards perfection,”’ and that increase of knowledge will 
lead to better government. Nor did his return in 1769 
to Edinburgh lead him to modify his attitude. Now opulent 
with an income of £1000 a year, he hoped long to enjoy 
his ease and to see an increase in his reputation. But he 
distrusted the direction of contemporary politics; he 
put a low estimate on Chatham, and detested John 
Wilkes and his cry of liberty. 

“Notwithstanding my age,” he wrote to Strahan on 
25th October 1769, “I hope to see a public bankruptcy, 
the total revolt of America, the expulsion of the English 
from the East Indies, the diminution of London to less 
than half.”’ Such remarks are partly jocular; but a 
deep concern shows through them. His sympathies were 
with the American Colonies; and a request to give his 
moral support to forcible measures against the rebellious 
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colonists threw him, as he expressed it to Mure in 1775, 
“into agonies and almost into convulsions.” He had 
long been friendly with Benjamin Franklin, who had in 
1762 communicated a paper to the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Society. Franklin with his son stayed in the 
summer of 1771 with Hume in Edinburgh; and Hume 
was disturbed, as well as puzzled, by the condemnation 
of Franklin and his deprivation of office for improper 
behaviour as Deputy-Postmaster-General for the Colonies. 
In Scotland there was a financial crisis with numerous 
bankruptcies. How far David Hume was inconsistent in 
being opposed to liberty at home and in favouring the 
colonists must no doubt remain a matter of opinion ; but 
it is likely that Hume’s clear, critical mind, capable of 
appreciating his own foibles and finding them humorous, 
led him to an analysis of political events and personalities 
that went deeper than popular slogans and surface 
conflicts. 

Otherwise, he took his ease in Edinburgh. He enjoyed 
the society of his many friends and even developed into 
something of an epicure, superintending in the kitchen 
personally the preparation of some of the recipes of dishes 
with which he had become familiar in France. He gave 
high praise to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Beattie’s Essay on the Origin and Immutability 
of Truth, which was so popular and was thought to be a 
final refutation of Hume’s philosophy, annoyed him and 
contributed to the posthumous Advertisement to the 
Enquiry disowning the Treatise. The publication of 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations was hailed with delight. “ It 
has depth and solidity and acuteness, and is so much 
illustrated by curious facts, that it must at last take the 
public attention,” he wrote to Smith. There were rumours 
of an attachment on Hume’s part to a young lady. As 
a famous and a wealthy uncle, he made himself increasingly 
responsible for his two nephews. And finding in his new 
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condition of life that his house was too small, he had a 
house built in the new part of Edinburgh which was now 
growing prosperous and had extended its boundaries. 
Boswell becaine the tenant of the old house, and it was 
there that he received Samuel Johnson when he visited 
Edinburgh. Hume’s new house occupied the south-west 
corner in St. Andrew Square. The side street running 
from this corner southwards is St. David Street, which, 
according to report, received its name through a frolic of 
someone—according to Carlyle of Inveresk, on the part 
of Nancy Ord, aided and abetted by Hume himself. The 
legend runs that when his housekeeper, Peggy Irvine, 
discovered “St. David’s Street ’’ chalked on the corner- 
stone of the house and conveyed the news in indignation 
to her master, he replied, ‘‘ Never mind, lassie, many a 
better man than me has been made a saint of before.”’ 
Here he spent the remaining years of his life, a distinguished 
member of a distinguished circle. 

In 1775 he became afflicted with a disorder “‘ which at 
first,” he says, “‘ gave me no alarm, but has since, as I 
apprehend it, become mortal and incurable.”’ In a letter 
to Edmonstoune on 23rd March he speaks of a “ peculiarity 
of constitution that has been gradually increasing on me 
these twelve years.” In spite of this growing malady, 
the foreseen end of which induced a quiet struggle to face 
the issue with fortitude, he remained in high spirits and 
full of gaiety, and retained his former ardour for study. 
His friend Mure died in March, before him. The time came 
when, in view of medical opinion, he should arrange his 
affairs. With exceptions in favour of his friends Ferguson, 
D’Alembert, Adam Smith, his housekeeper, and some 
other cases, he left his property to his brother John, and, 
failing him, to his nephew David, with provisions in the 
latter case relating to his other nephews and nieces, all 
children of his brother. He named Smith as his literary 
executor, and to him he left all his manuscripts without 
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exception, desiring him to publish the Dialogues on Natural 
Religion but to publish no other papers which might 
appear not to have been written within the past five years. 

He was advised to try the cure at Bath. During a halt 
at Morpeth on the way he was joined by Smith and by 
Home the dramatist, who were hurriedly returning to 
Scotland, mainly at Hume’s request. The publication of 
the Dialogues was discussed. Smith was opposed to it. 
In subsequent letters to Smith Hume put into writing the 
result of the discussion. He recognized the difficulty in 
which Smith was placed, on account of his position, by 
the friendly request contained in the will; and he now, 
in an “ ostensible letter ’’ sought to safeguard Smith by 
leaving the publication as well as the time entirely to his 
own discretion. Smith says in a letter to Strahan that had 
Hume continued of this mind the manuscript should have 
been most carefully preserved, and, upon Smith’s own 
decease, restored to Hume’s family; but that it would 
never have been published in Smith’s own lifetime. Hume 
in a codicil to his will, dated the 7th August, retracted the 
former arrangements regarding his manuscripts and left 
them to Strahan. “I desire that my Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion may be printed and published any time 
within two years after my death.” He was obviously 
anxious to guarantee the publication ; and, as he at first 
foresaw that it would not be published by Smith, so now 
he suspected that Strahan would also fail him. A fresh 
paragraph was added to the will, throwing the duty upon 
his nephew David, if the publication did not in any other 
way occur within two and a half years of his death. 

He did not make a very long stay at Bath. There, a 
different diagnosis of his disorder was given from that of 
his Edinburgh advisers. He returned to Edinburgh very 
ill indeed, and lean and ghastly in appearance. A dinner 
was arranged for his return on the 4th of July. On the 
following Sunday Boswell called; and there occurred a 
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jocular, some would say extremely frivolous, talk, in 
listening to which on such a serious theme as a future life 
Boswell had qualms of conscience. The “ agreeable, 
facetious’? Hume had no special desire for a future life. 
He nevertheless continued to correct and revise his 
History and Essays for fresh editions and to talk gaily 
with the various friends who called. On the 7th of August 
Smith came to see him and Hume talked, among other 
matters, about death, and joked about his difficulty in 
finding excuses to Charon for delaying to put off in his boat. 
This conversation was published as a letter from Smith 
to Strahan along with the Autobiography or the piece 
called My Own Life; and it gave great offence. Bishop 
Horne, then President of Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
indignant at Smith’s conduct in the matter and at Hume's 
drolling on Charon and the boat under the circumstances 
of approaching death. Wesley was shocked at the story 
and expressed strong disapproval in a sermon at Halifax, 
on 21st April 1790, on “ The Deceitfulness of the Human 
Heart.”’ 

But with his droll humour he had by then passed out 
of the hearing of such attacks and criticisms. His nephew 
David stayed with him during the few remaining days of 
his life. He died on 25th August 1776. He was buried 
according to his own wishes expressed in his Will, “in a 
private manner in the Calton Churchyard, the south side 
of it, and a monument be built over my body at an expense 
not exceeding £100 with an inscription, containing only 
my name with the year of my birth and death.” According 
to the writer of the Supplement to the Life of David Hume 
it was considered necessary to place two trusty watchmen 
over the grave for eight nights ; and drops of grease from 
their lanterns were long visible on the tomb. 

The detestation in which Hume was held and for long 
has continued to be held in many quarters is contrasted 
with the love and esteem shown by his friends. His 
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enemies have seen in him a weak head or else a wicked 
heart. Adam Smith in his letter to Strahan, published 
with My Own Life, speaks of his gentleness, good nature, 
good humour tempered with delicacy and modesty, gaiety 
of temper so rarely attended with extensive learning and 
depth of thought as it was with Hume; and he ends 
with the considered estimate of him as “‘ approaching as 
nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, 
as perhaps the nature of human frailty will admit.” 
Henry Mackenzie, who enjoyed his friendship, declares 
in his Anecdotes and Egotisms (p. 169), that Hume loved 
the moderate, the temperate, in everything and was 
inclined to mildness, and that he was perhaps unfriendly 
to bold ideas and bold expression. Mackenzie noted this 
when Hume was advancing in years. It is difficult to fit 
into the contemporary and even the later view taken 
of Hume’s philosophy. But that may be just because his 
aim in the Tveatise was not, as many of his own remarks 
suggest, understood. The age of Hume, in spite of its 
avowed aversion to superstition and enthusiasm, was still 
clamant for the extreme and had no room for the moderate 
and temperate mind. 


VIII 
NATURE OF HUME S* PHILGSORHY =) -OURCES 


In the History of the Editions which Grose wrote for the 
edition of Hume’s Works by Green and Grose, the view is 
expressed (pp. 39-40, ed. 1875) that ‘‘it might, perhaps, 
have been expected that Hume’s residence in France 
“ould have exercised a perceptible influence upon the 
reasonings of the Treatise. Yet it is not too much to say, 
that, with a few unimportant exceptions, there is no trace 
of it. The writer was little acquainted with, and is little 
interested in, any foreign school of philosophy. His 
knowledge of Spinoza was derived from Bayle’s Dictionary. 
Twice he gives a direct reference to ‘ Malbranch.’ He 
refers in one paragraph to the Port Royal Logic, whence, 
too, he borrows the instance of the chiliagon. There is no 
trace of a direct knowledge of Des Cartes. The only 
French writer, besides, whom he quotes for other than 
ornamental purposes, is Malezieu, and this reference, no 
doubt, owes its origin to Hume’s residence at La Fléche. 
. . . In short, the Treatise from beginning to end is the 
work of a solitary Scotchman, who has devoted himself to 
the critical study of Locke and Berkeley. That he lived 
for three years in France, was an accident which has left 
no trace either in the tone or in the matter of his book.”’ 

Hume’s own secretiveness about the writers who 
influenced him and the fact that he destroyed his early 
manuscripts have contributed to an estimate of this 
kind; while some of his own remarks have given the 
impression that his philosophy was a product solely of 
his own brain. He speaks of his opinions being so new 
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and of his principles being so remote from all the vulgar 
sentiments on the subject that their application would 
produce almost a total alteration in philosophy (Letters 
to Home, 2nd December 1737, 13th February 17309). 
These new doctrines were, according to his own statement, 
the result of a new scene of thought which, at about 
eighteen years of age, opened out before him and trans- 
ported him beyond measure. In spite of this, however, 
it is difficult now to accept Grose’s estimate of Hume’s 
philosophy. Even Samuel Johnson was compelled to 
remark that his style was rather French than English ; 
and the fact of its being so need not be ignored as irrelevant 
to the issue. But already a considerable amount of 
investigation has been done which goes to show that he 
was influenced by writers other than Locke and Berkeley. 

While until recently the tendency was to deny any 
influences other than Locke and Berkeley, the present 
tendency appears to be going to the other extreme. The 
influences or sources become so numerous as to embrace 
practically all the philosophical speculations up to his 
own time. The question on this basis resolves itself into 
one of expounding various, and especially contemporary, 
theories—scientific, philosophical, and religious. Hume 
gives very few references in the Treatise, while in his later 
writings they are numerous. This does not mean that he 
does not incorporate into the Treatise borrowed passages. 
In fact analysis and comparison with other writers will 
reveal that he does do so; but he does not acknowledge 
them. 

Many of these passages have been noted by recent 
writers on Hume. Professor Laird in his Hume’s Philo- 
sophy of Human Nature has drawn attention to a host of 
such passages. Bayle’s Dictionary in particular is a rich 
source, and Hume seems to have read it closely, and 
utilized its discussion of infinite divisibility and space and 
time under the article “Zeno the Eleatic’’ for his own 
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treatment of that subject in Part II of the first book 
of the Treatise. Many similarities with other writers can 
be found. Pascal and Hume agree that nature refutes 
Pyrrhonism. Hume asserts that to judge is just as natural 
as to breathe ; and Theodore Parrhase, the pseudonymous 
author of Parrhasiana (Tome II, pp. 56-7, Amsterdam, 
1701), says that “it is an indispensable necessity for all 
the inhabitants of this earth and no kind of life can be 
entirely free of it. God has made us not only to con- 
template his works, but also to judge and act.” “I see 
the purgative effect of the scammony root,” writes Cicero 
in the De Divinatione, ‘“‘ and I see an antidote for snake- 
bite in the aristolochia plant. . . . I see their power and 
that is enough ; why they have it I do not know.” ‘ Our 
senses,’ says Hume (Enguiry, Part II, Sect. iv), ‘‘ inform 
us of the colour, weight, and consistence of bread; but 
neither sense nor reason can ever inform us of those 
qualities which fit it for the nourishment and support of a 
human body.”’ Buffier (Elémens de Métaphysique, p. 129), 
says that “it must be madness not to believe that the 
sun will rise to-morrow’’ and the same applies to the 
proposition that every man will die. Hume (Treatise, I, 
Part III, Sect. xi), says that ‘‘ one would appear ridiculous 
who would say that it is only probable the sun will rise 
to-morrow or that all men must die.” Buffier (Examen des 
Préjugez Vulgaires, p. 138) remarks that the modern 
philosophers ridicule the ancients because of their occult 
qualittes and substantial forms but that they have fallen 
into a similar kind of error themselves. Hume (ibid., Part 
IV, Sect. iv) draws attention to the same point and asks 
on what grounds this pretension is founded. In the 
Traué des Premieres V érités (Part II, Ch. xi) Buffier dis- 
cussing identity notes that everything undergoes continual 
change, but, the changes being minute and imperceptible, 
the mind is struck by the resemblance, and hence in 
material things there is only an identity of resemblance, 
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not an identity of substance (cf. Hume, Treatise, I, 
Part IV, Sect. vi). There are statements made by Hume 
that occur in the Port Royal Logic, in Fontenelle, in the 
French sceptics, and so on. Some of the statements can 
definitely be said to be borrowed because they are prac- 
tically literal translations. This is the case with many 
taken from Bayle. Others are merely similar and are 
difficult to assign to any special writer because they are 
found in several different works and must be considered 
as prevalent doctrine. 

All these similarities between Hume and other writers, 
however, suggesting that he read widely, do not help to 
answer the really important question as to his problem. 
What is it that he has in view, what is his scheme, what 
gives direction to his argument, what determines his 
choice of topics for discussion and examination? These 
questions raise the fundamental issue; and the answer 
to them alone will decide the interpretation of his philo- 
sophy and his place in the history of philosophy. His 
theory, for instance, has generally been identified with 
scepticism, and has been considered to be a rigorous 
development of the principles of Locke to their logical 
issue. Hence, too, he has been placed in the sequence 
Locke—Berkeley-Hume. Such an interpretation makes 
Hume pre-eminently a destructive critic and represents 
him as anxious to destroy faith in human knowledge by 
uprooting the fashionable and dominating philosophy of 
the time. If this extreme view has been modified, it is to 
the extent of regarding his doctrine as a constructive 
effort on the basis of Locke’s principles and the sceptical 
result as evidence of their inadequacy. 

Hume himself does not provide any information, apart 
from his writings, about his sources. There are thus only 
two things to be done. The first is to examine carefully 
the nature of his argument and to reconstruct his problem 
and theory. The second is to check his theory and problem 
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by reference to any theories which have been historically 
entertained and which are suggested by the character of 
his doctrine. Confidence must be placed for this purpose 
in resemblances ; but if these are cumulative and in some 
instances striking, and if the theories in question serve to 
throw light upon and to confirm his philosophy, a com- 
paratively safe view of his sources and of the influences 
exerted upon him may be established. 

The first point is the character of his argument. This 
is a matter which can be investigated quite independently 
of the question of sources, and the result remains un- 
affected even though the view about the sources may be 
disputed. Hume was right when he admitted that the 
Treatise had suffered through the arrangement of the 
argument. The critical and negative element is so spread 
throughout the discussion that one gets the impression that 
Hume is merely negative or sceptical. Careful examina- 
tion, however, shows that there is also a positive argument 
and suggests that the destructive argument is purposely 
introduced to make clear his problem and the solution he 
proposes. A plain clue to what he is doing is found in his 
discussion of Space and Time in Part II of the first book 
of the Treatise, where he points out that, if mathematical 
points and physical points are the ovly possibilities, infinite 
divisibility would have to be accepted, but that infinite 
divisibility need not be accepted because it is not the sole 
remaining possibility. Quite clearly, he recognizes a way 
out of the criticism, destructive of these three views ; and 
the way out is an empirical one. Empiricism is not the 
cause of his scepticism ; the latter is due to the difficulties 
and contradictions into which reason falls ; and empiricism 
is a means of obviating this scepticism. 

An analysis of each succeeding topic shows an exactly 
similar idea underlying the argument. The idea of causa- 
tion is first shown not to be intelligible or explicable on the 
basis of reason, and then an empirical solution is formu- 
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lated. The same course is followed in the treatment of the 
problem of a self and of an external world. In ethics 
rationalism is attacked and a solution by way of a moral 
sense and a conception of utility is stated. Rationalism 
in religion is examined and a doctrine of the foundation 
of religion in human nature is set forth. Evidently, Hume 
is not maintaining a sceptical position. He formulates 
the sceptical position with the view of refuting it. There 
are explicit statements of his attitude to scepticism to be 
found throughout his writings. ‘‘ Whoever has taken the 
pains to refute the cavils of this total scepticism, has really 
disputed without an antagonist.”” “‘ My intention,” he 
continues, “‘ then in displaying so carefully the arguments 
of that fantastic set, is only to make the reader sensible 
of the truth of my hypothesis” (Treatise, I, Part IV, 
Sect. i). His attitude to scepticism appears quite clearly 
also from passages in the Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals and in the Dialogues on Natural Religion. In 
a letter written to James Balfour, the anonymous author 
of a criticism of his theory of morals, he says: “I have 
surely endeavoured to refute the sceptic with all the force 
of which Iam master ; and my refutation must be allowed 
sincere, because drawn from the capital principles of my 
system.” In a letter to Elliot concerning the Dialogues 
he writes that he has only to observe that ‘‘ such a conduct 
is founded on the most universal and determined scepticism, 
joined to a little indolence ; for more curiosity and research 
gives a direct opposite turn from the same principles.” 
The next question is whether the critical and sceptical 
side of Hume’s argument is an original piece of work, 
thought out by himself, or whether it is a philosophical 
position which he keeps in view for the purpose of refuta- 
tion. To answer this it is necessary to look to sceptical 
philosophies. In 1732, in a letter to Michael Ramsay he 
refers to Baile, presumably Pierre Bayle ; and much of 
his criticism of mathematical ideas such as those of points 
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and infinite divisibility and of space and time and a 
vacuum is adopted from Bayle’s Dictionary. Cicero was 
one of his favourite authors and would introduce him to a 
certain form of scepticism. The De Divinatione, with which 
he was acquainted at any rate when he wrote the Natural 
History of Religion (see footnote to Sect. xii) would make 
him familiar with the ideas and with the problem of 
cause, probability, chance, observation, regularity and 
repetition, prediction and expectation of the future. 
Hume’s varying play upon the terms natural connexions, 
natural ties, natural relations has a corresponding variation 
in Cicero. On the other hand there is French scepticism, 
represented by La Motthe le Vayer, Montaigne, Charron, 
Huet, Fénelon and others, as well as by Bayle. It claimed 
to be of the Pyrrhonian brand, of which Sextus Empiricus 
was the noted exponent. 

It is difficult to assert dogmatically that Hume has the 
Pyrrhonian scepticism in view; but a comparison of the 
two theories shows so many points in common that a 
strong probability is established on the matter. And 
these arguments also serve to make Hume’s position more 
intelligible. Several of the points in common will be cited 
in the course of the exposition of Hume’s philosophy. 
Sextus Empiricus collected most of the prevalent sceptical 
arguments used in his day by the various schools of 
scepticism. He defines scepticism primarily as a spirit of 
inquiry or as a method of examination. It raises no 
question about how the appearances of sense fall under 
the senses or how the intelligibles are perceived by the 
intellect (Pyrr. Hyp., I, Ch. iv). ‘“ To be is to appear ”’ 
is a position common to scepticism and to Hume. The 
appearances of sense must be taken simply as they are ; 
but there must be doubt as to what things are, or as to 
whether they are as they appear. There is no possibility 
of establishing a criterion of truth; it is impossible to 
prefer any one sense-appearance to any other, or any 
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one reason to another. An examination of the senses as 
well as the understanding makes doubt or suspension of 
judgment the only possible course. On the question of 
evidence, which is important in view of Hume’s doctrine of 
belief, the Stoic theory of imagination and the special 
convincingness of certain impressions are rejected. Even 
if such impressions are admitted, they yet do not 
constitute a basis for asserting anything about external 
bodies. The imagination will only conform to the passive 
sense-perception ; and the senses do not perhaps conceive 
the external object but only their own passive perceptions. 
The understanding is not therefore in a position to decide 
whether sense-perceptions are similar to external objects ; 
and this is the crucial question, for no one doubts that the 
appearance is of such and such a character. 

On this general foundation the intelligibility of various 
philosophical ideas is attacked. The attack, as it is 
pointed out in the criticism of the idea of a Divine Being, 
is directed against Dogmatism or Rationalism. The belief 
in a God is full of difficulties and cannot be rationally 
defended. Dogmatism (cf. Hume, Treatise, I, Part IV, 
Sect. v) is really impious, for it either involves the ascrip- 
tion of all things, hence evil, to the divine foreknowledge, 
or else limits the divine power by limiting that knowledge 
to some things. There are arguments in favour of the 
existence of causes, since events do occur, and otherwise 
anything may give rise to anything (cf. Hume, t0rd., also 
ibid., Part III, Sect. xv), but the conception of a cause is 
nevertheless on other grounds indefensible. The prevalent 
views of causation, which incidentally show that the idea 
of causation as sequence in time is not original to Hume, 
are stated, and the time element in causation is discussed. 
The argument is that it is impossible to defend causation 
either as priority of cause to effect or as simultaneity of 
cause and effect or as priority of effect to cause. It cannot 
be defended by stressing the correlativity of cause and 
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effect. From the side of a knowledge of causes there are 
difficulties, for a thing cannot be recognized as a cause 
unless an effect of that thing is first recognized, and such 
an effect cannot be recognized unless the thing is known to 
be a cause. It is impossible in view of this dilemma to 
knew causes and effects even if they existed. And, finally, 
the idea of a cause leads to a regression in infinitum. The 
notion of external bodies is similarly incomprehensible. 
Body has been considered as having length, breadth, and 
thickness, and the power of resistance. But there are 
difficulties in the idea of contact; and these difficulties 
lead to the conclusion that there are neither lines nor 
surfaces in bodies, and hence that there are neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness. Since contact is incon- 
ceivable, the capacity of resistance (which Hume speaks 
of as solidity) becomes incomprehensible; and_ this 
incomprehensibility remains whether body be regarded as 
sensible or as intellectual. Since body is incomprehensible, 
the incorporeal is incomprehensible and the soul of man 
is just as unintelligible as are external bodies. In dis- 
cussing mixtures or compounds, Sextus Empiricus works 
with the distinction between substances and qualities, 
stresses the difficulties of the idea of subsistence, deals with 
the idea of the juxtaposition of qualities and the idea of 
penetrability, all of which occur in Hume’s discussion of 
the immateriality of the soul, down even to the suggested 
possibility that bodies never continue in existence but are 
always being created. (This possibility is ascribed to 
Plato.) 

It has been noticed by recent students of Hume that his 
argument has a peculiar dialectical quality. It poses 
dilemmas and stresses the process of regression in infinitum. 
This is a feature characteristic of Bayle and the French 
sceptics, and is derived from ancient scepticism. Arguments 
for and against a theory or an idea are sought out. The 
end, according to scepticism, is to gain exemption from 
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anxiety and to find tranquillity of soul. The sceptic 
conforms to appearances, and, following these, chooses 
what is useful. He observes the common conduct of life 
and attends to four things—the instructions or suggestions 
of nature, the necessary urge of our passive dispositions, 
the established laws and customs, and the cultivation 
Oietiematts (2477.14) 1 Chs) xa, xxxiv), Hunger 
compels us to eat and drink ; it is a good thing to behave 
piously in the conduct of life; and in the arts which we 
cultivate there is nothing useless. This is equally expressive 
of Hume’s attitude. “I content myself with knowing 
perfectly the manner in which objects affect my senses, 
and their connexions with each other, as far as experience 
informs me of them, This suffices for the conduct of life” 
(Treatise, I, Part II, Sect. v). The influence of ancient 
scepticism with its theoretical rejection of natural moral 
distinctions and the ethical conception of utility can be 
traced in Hume’s ethical doctrines. When all these 
points—general and particular—are considered, therefore, 
it becomes highly probable that Hume has in view ancient 
scepticism. 

As Hume’s knowledge of Greek, according to his own 
admission, was not great in his youth nor when he wrote 
the Treatise, his acquaintance with. Sextus Empiricus 
is not likely to have been through the Greek. But Sextus 
Empiricus had been translated into Latin, one edition 
being in 1718 by Fabricius. An important fact, however, 
is that the Hypotyposes was translated from the Greek 
into French in 1725 anonymously, the authorship being 
now assigned to Huart. This is the time when Hume was 
at Edinburgh College. The translator adds several foot- 
notes which are of interest. He refers to the leading 
French sceptics, among them Pierre Bayle. More important 
still, in dealing with the Stoic criterion of truth and the 
Stoic idea of the imagination which scepticism attacks, 
the translator uses the phrases Faculté compréhensive de 
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Limagination, and fantaisie compréhensive, and explains 
that what is signified is a lively, clear, and evident im- 
pression. The French word vive is used. “‘ C’est-a-dire,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘a je ne sais quelle illumination d’évidence 
. . . impression vive, claire, et évidente.’”’ Hume says 
(Treatise, 1, Part III, Sect. viii) that belief is “ the action 
of the mind in the meditation, that certain je-ne-scat-quot, 
of which it is impossible to give any definition or descrip- 
tion.” This coincidence is not, it must be admitted, 
conclusive of anything definite because Malebranche 
expresses a similar view in the actual terms used by Hume ; 
but such a threefold coincidence is an interesting point to 
be accounted for. The translator also, in a Preface, defends 
himself against criticism likely to be induced because of 
his translating the sceptical argument against the divine 
existence, by maintaining that nothing in the translation 
affects religion, a defence somewhat similar to Hume’s 
apology at the end of Section v of Part IV of the first 
book of the Treatise. 

A second possible explanation of Hume’s interest in and 
relation to scepticism appears when certain features of his 
system are considered. He had a knowledge of Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, Clarke, as well as of the Deistic con- 
troversy. He was acquainted with Malebranche; but 
how far he was actually conversant with several other 
modern and ancient writers on philosophy it is difficult to 
decide ; for all he says about them could quite well have 
been gathered from Bayle’s Dictionary. What is Hume’s 
relation to these philosophers whom he read ? His own 
problem is one of finding a way out of scepticism while 
yet admitting fully the sceptical arguments, and he 
selects from various writers, for purposes of refutation, 
views which are of a rational or dogmatic kind or which 
state the sceptical argument more elaborately than does 
Sextus Empiricus, as well as opinions which give support 
to his own constructive argument. Clarke and the Deists 
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are of interest because they are rationalists and are to be 
critically rejected. At the end of the essay on Miracles, 
for instance, he explicitly rejects the Deistic position. 
Scepticism provides him with the weapon for attack. He 
borrows from Bayle just those views which, though the 
fundamental ideas are already present in the work of 
Sextus Empiricus, yet give a more elaborate development 
to the sceptical position. He acknowledges Berkeley’s 
nominalism as an important discovery, though his defence 
of it is not quite Berkeley’s ; but otherwise the relation 
between the two philosophers is not to be understood, as 
it has been hitherto, as one of lineal descent. Both are 
distinct and individual efforts to deal with scepticism as a 
philosophical system. LBerkeley’s doctrine of ideas is 
coincident with the position of scepticism ; the principle that 
esse is percipt, which is central to the former, is found in the 
latter. The influence of Malebranche appears just where 
the latter’s theory of the senses and the imagination 
approaches most closely to the sceptical position. The 
same may be said of Hobbes. What this means is that 
the doctrines of scepticism had for some considerable time 
been known and had affected philosophy either by being 
incorporated as commonplace ideas or by provoking 
attempts at refutation. 

Hume’s view has consequently an eclectic appearance, 
as well as being an attempted refutation of scepticism. 
In both respects his philosophy has affinity with that of 
Crousaz, Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics in the 
Academy of Lausanne. He has not been estimated very 
highly as a thinker ; but he wrote works on Logic and a 
voluminous treatise concerned with Pyrrhonism (Ex- 
amen du Pyrrhonisme, ancien et moderne, 1733). A 
translation of his logical doctrines was made in 1724 under 
the title of A New Treatise of the Art of Thinking. At 
this date Hume was in the middle of his course at Edin- 
burgh College. The work shows an eclectic character ; 
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it is much under the influence of Montaigne and of 
Malebranche ; it is of special interest because it introduces 
a psychological approach to the study of Logic ; it devotes 
considerable space to the consideration of custom and also 
of the imagination; it contains a long chapter on Pyr- 
thonism; it treats of the passions in a manner very 
similar to Hume; and it formulates a doctrine of fer- 
ceptions, dividing them into sensations and ideas, each 
being again divided into simple and complex. It is just 
possible that Hume was acquainted with this treatise and 
was influenced by it in the direction of his philosophical 
speculations. In the end he comes to emphasize common- 
sense beliefs as Crousaz does; but seeing that Buffier was 
doing the same thing, such emphasis must be considered to 
have become something more than an individual matter. 

The principles on the basis of which Hume seeks to 
solve his problem are: (1) his doctrine of impressions and 
ideas, (2) the laws of association, (3) his conception of the 
imagination, (4) his theory of relations. 

As regards the first principle, Hume is, to use a tradi- 
tional term, a sensationalist ; and this sensationalism has 
generally been ascribed to the influence of Locke. The 
resemblance between Locke and Hume is that they both 
seek to found all knowledge in sense-impressions. Hume 
never uses the term zdea in Locke’s sense, and explicitly 
distinguishes his own use from that of Locke. He agrees 
with both Berkeley and Malebranche in holding that the 
distinction between sense-factors and the ideas of the 
imagination is a small and a vanishing one ; but otherwise 
there are considerable differences. He differs from 
Berkeley in the meaning and the use of the term dea ; 
while Malebranche extends the meaning of dea so as really 
to involve a contrast between it and the object of the 
imagination. It is also questionable whether Berkeley’s 
and Malebranche’s distinction of more and less between 
sense and imagination answers to what Hume means. On 
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the other hand, there are many more points of resemblance 
between Hume’s distinction and that drawn by Hobbes, 
particularly in Humane Nature. Both writers draw 
attention to the freedom of the imagination in compound- 
ing sense-qualities in ways not presented to sense, and 
both use the same example of gold and mountain. In 
both there is present the notion that the imagination or 
an idea is a copy of what is given by sense. Both note 
that ideas or images may, as in sleep or dreams and in 
violent mental disturbances, rival sense in clearness and 
force, while on occasions the sense-impressions may be 
weaker than the ideas. Both state a similar view of the 
memory and the imagination, and while making no radical 
distinction between them, they accept a similar view of 
their relation to each other. Crousaz’s view (op. cit., I, 
Sect. 1) is of a like nature but is more systematized than 
the view of Hobbes and is practically a model of Hume’s 
doctrine except that Crousaz does not speak of an idea as 
a copy of sensation. The basis of the theory, however, is 
present in the scepticism of Sextus Empiricus, to whom it is 
probably ultimately traceable. Later thinkers have tried, 
each in his own way, to give it more systematic expression. 

“TI do not find,’ says Hume, concerning the laws of 
association (Enquiry, Sect. iii), “‘ that any philosopher has 
attempted to enumerate or class all the principles of 
association.”’ Apart from the actual classification, which 
is confused, such an assertion suggests an ignorance of 
writers whom we have reason to believe Hume had read. 
It overlooks the views of Hobbes, Locke, and Malebranche 
before him. Hartley, in the preface to Conjecturae quaedam 
de sensu, motu, et Idearum generatione, in which he develops 
a theory on the basis of association, refers to a suggestion 
made by the Rev. Mr. Gay about the possibilities of the 
principle of association; and this suggestion must have 
been made about 1731. The idea of association must 
have been a prominent feature of speculation even before 
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the time of Hume’s Treatise. Hume speaks of the laws 
of association ‘‘ as a kind of attraction, which in the mental 
world will be found to have as extraordinary effects as in 
the natural, and to show itself in as many and as various 
forms.”” In the early eighteenth century frequent sug- 
gestions occur as to analogies between the inner life and 
the physical universe. The Spectator (No. 120), for instance, 
writing of instinct, remarks that “it cannot be accounted 
for by any properties in matter, and at the same time 
works after so odd a manner, that one cannot think it the 
faculty of an intellectual being. For my own part, I look 
upon it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explained by any known qualities 
inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from the laws of 
mechanism, but according to the best notions of the 
greatest philosophers, is an immediate impression from the 
first mover, and the divine energy acting in the creatures.” 
Hume was a reader of the Spectator. Sir William Hamilton 
(Reid’s Works, Note D, p. 889a), discussing the history of 
the doctrine of association, says that “ Joseph Scaliger 
informs us, that touching two things especially, his proud 
and subtle father professed curiosity and ignorance; the 
cause of reminiscence and the cause of gravity. Association 
and Gravitation, indeed, present, in themselves, a striking 
parallel; in the history of their exposition, a striking 
contrast.” 

The nature of the imagination was much discussed in 
modern philosophy up to the time of Hume. It is a stock 
subject with the French sceptics ; and the interest in it is 
probably traceable to the importance assigned to it by 
scepticism. Even those philosophers, like Descartes and 
others, who endeavoured to oppose scepticism in know- 
ledge, tried to assign the difficulties to the imagination. 
Already in Descartes there is expressed the idea of the 
imagination as a movement, and this movement may be 
so rapid that a sequence of ideas may be grasped as a 
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simultaneous totality (Régles pour la direction de l’esprit, 
VII). Bayle (Dictionary, ed. 1728, p. 3171) remarks that 
“Vimagination est une coureuse qui va de 1l’éffet aux 
causes avec une extréme rapidité ; elle trouve ce chemin 
si battu, qu’elle parvient d’un bout 4 l’autre, avant que la 
raison ait eu le temps de la retenir.”” He also refers (Art. 
Leucippe, E ii) to the fact that if a succession of impres- 
sions is sufficiently rapid, the earlier become united with 
the later, whence the soul believes that it sees the parts of 
the object which no longer act on it, just as one believes 
he sees a circle of fire when a burning torch is rapidly 
revolved. A similar idea is expressed by Locke. Phenomena 
connected with the sequence of impressions and of ideas 
had already been receiving attention. 

Hume’s attempt to explain these phenomena is not the 
first of its kind. Hobbes had made use of the idea of 
association. Locke suggested somewhat tentatively the 
same idea. Malebranche makes use of a conception of 
animal spirits and of tvaces, and a doctrine of natural 
relations which have effects (see Recherche de la Vérité, 
eder702, Liv. Ul, Part 11, Chi. Also Part I, Chs, v, vii, 
Liv. III, Ch. x). Hume’s theory is similar, except that, 
apart from a reference to the notion of animal spirits 
(Treatise, I, Part II, Sect. v) as a possible means of 
explanation, he drops this notion as an unverifiable 
assumption. Both writers, besides stressing the influence 
of relations upon ideas, agree in a conception of sympathy 
as a bond holding men together, in the view of the relation 
between the passions and the senses and between the 
passions and the imagination, and in the doctrine of the 
invariable and the universal as what constitutes human 
nature. Malebranche’s treatment of the imagination ends 
with a naturalism which stresses instinct or natural 
inclinations inducing us to believe certain things. But, 
apart from the idea of sympathy and of an invariability 
and universality in human nature, the doctrine is present 
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in the sceptical system; and much of it is found in 
Crousaz, who may be influenced by Malebranche or may 
derive it from his study of Pyrrhonism. 

It is the theory of imagination and of natural relations 
which provides a connecting link with Newton’s theory. 
The connection is purely analogical. Hume is ambitious 
to accomplish in the study of human nature what Newton 
has accomplished in the study of physical nature; and 
such an achievement would at the same time constitute a 
refutation of scepticism. In using the analogy of attraction 
and in speaking of effects, he is considering the principles 
of association as forces operating within ideas or between 
ideas so that one idea “ naturally introduces another.” 
He is aware, and he admits, that he does not explain these 
principles but can only note their operation. Newton 
speaks in a similar way of attraction. ‘‘ What I call 
attraction may be performed by impulse, or by some other 
means unknown to me. I use that word here to signify 
only in general any force by which bodies tend towards 
one another, whatever be the cause’’ (Opticks, p. 351). 
The particles, Newton says later (2b7d., p. 377), “‘ are moved 
by “certain active ‘principles sass hese principles, I 
consider, not as occult qualities, supposed to result from 
the specific forms of things, but as general laws of nature, 
by which the things themselves are formed ; their truth 
appearing to us by phenomena, though their causes be 
not yet discovered. . . . To derive two or three general 
principles of motion from phenomena, and afterwards to 
tell us how the properties and actions of all corporeal 
things follow from these manifest principles, would be a 
very great step in philosophy, though the causes of these 
principles were not yet discovered.” 

Hume is, accordingly, not to be understood as giving an 
analysis of the method and ideas employed by the empirical 
science of the eighteenth century. He is assuming that 
method and is, as he definitely states, applying it to 
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human nature. One general point emphasized in the 
eighteenth century was that Newtonian science sought to 
reduce the phenomena of nature to a few simple general 
laws (see Bayle, op. cit. under Ovid). Hume emphasizes 
the same thing in the Treatise (see especially, Book II, 
Part I, Sect. ili, where he regards this as the significance of 
the Copernican change in astronomy). Hisaimis to show 
how the phenomena of human nature can be explained 
by a few simple and general principles, expressed in the 
laws of association. For this purpose, instead of first 
making sure by actual investigation what are the phen- 
omena, he borrows from various writers the supposed 
phenomena, mathematical views, cause and effect as 
sequence, probability (this being derived from Locke, 
Essay, IV, Chs. xv—xvi), the passions, the moral sense, and 
utility. His own task is to show how all that variety of 
“phenomena ”’ is explicable by the doctrine of impressions 
and ideas and by the principles of association. At the 
same time he holds that man’s knowledge of physical 
nature is defended against, and certain primary beliefs 
saved from, the destructive criticism of the sceptical 
philosophy. His theory is an ambitious attempt to 
overcome scepticism by using the principles of association, 
which are psychological in their nature, for the purpose of 
accounting for certain features of human knowledge. 
He meets scepticism, not by taking his stand on reason 
but by accepting its arguments against dogmatism and by 
suggesting a via media. He admits that his theory has a 
sceptical colouring, but Newton’s system, he holds, has a 
similar character. It is sceptical, however, only in com- 
parison with the claims of dogmatism. It is not sceptical 
relatively to the sceptical philosophy itself. In this sense 
Hume is a moderate in philosophy as he tried to be in 
history and politics and as his friends remarked that he 
was in personal character. There was nothing odd or 
strange in his friendship with the moderates in the Church. 
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THE scepticism which was expounded by Sextus Empiricus 
and which, as Hume noted, was present also in Berkeley’s 
theory, vigorously insisted that the existence of bodies 
must be considered doubtful, that their operation on the 
mind, as Bayle continually maintains, must remain 
incomprehensible, and that a criterion of truth is not 
available. Sense-data and the images of the imagination 
must all be taken just as they are; and it is impossible 
theoretically to prefer one rather than another. 

The problem of knowledge must be considered, there- 
fore, by ‘‘ the way of ideas’”’ ; and Locke was right when 
he refused to accept the designation of his method as the 
new way of ideas. Hume in the Treatise (I, Part II, Sect. 
vi) starts from this point by considering the meaning of 
external existence ; and the argument in Part IV, Section 1, 
is constructed upon the view expressed in this section and 
is not a contradiction of it. The essence of his contention 
is that there is not a reality distinct from impressions or 
sense-data. There is not something real of which we have 
an impression. An impression is the reality, He does not 
differentiate the world into a reality and a copy which the 
mind has of that reality. To the objection that such a 
view narrows reality to what is sensed and thus makes 
reality, which must be infinite, something finite, Hume 
would reply that several ideas, among them being wfinity 
and externality, are involved in the objection and must 
first be examined in the light of some criterion to be 
established. His answer is worked out, especially in Part 
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IV, on the basis of principles which he earlier in the 
Treatise endeavours to formulate. In general, his reply 
is that this reality, which is assumed in the objection, is an 
idea which the philosopher formulates in order to account 
for certain features of experience. It is the creation of the 
imagination which is the realm of possibilities ; and it is 
modelled upon, and is an extension of, actual sense- 
impressions. “Let us fix our attention out of ourselves 
as much as possible ; let us chase our imagination to the 
heavens, or to the utmost limits of the universe ; we never 
really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can conceive 
any kind of existence, but those perceptions, which have 
appeared in that narrow compass” (Treatise, Part II, 
SEG, iy). 

Sense-data or impressions, as Hume calls them, cou- 
stitute one class of the ‘‘ perceptions in the mind.”” They 
include all sensations, passions and emotions, as they first 
appear in the mind. With complete deference to scepticism 
he says that ‘‘ as to those impressions, which arise from 
the senses, their ultimate cause is, in my opinion, perfectly 
inexplicable by human reason, and ‘twill always be 
impossible to decide with certainty, whether they arise 
immediately from the object, or are produced by the 
creative power of the mind, or are derived from the author 
of our being. Nor is such a question any way material to 
our present purpose’’ (Treatise, I, Part III, Sect. v)./ 
Hume thus cuts away the basis of all speculation which 
has been induced by the supposed subjectivity of impres- 
sions. Apart from the statement that “all impressions 
are internal and perishing existences”’ (sbid., Part IV, 
Sect. ii), which must be held to be inconsistent with his 
general position and into which he is probably led by the 
fact that he is considering the question of external bodies, 
there is no reason for supposing that Hume means by 
sensations subjective states. He is in no way assuming, as 
modern philosophy has so often assumed, that the mind 
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is aware only of its own states or processes, for that 
assumption in turn rests upon the belief that the mind is 
shut out from reality through the intervention of an idea 
between itself and real existence. There is no impression, 
he says (2b1d., Part IV, Sect. ii), which bears the mark of 
externality ; and, if so, no one can bear the mark of 
internality. The distinction of internal and external is one 
that does arise, but it requires an explanation. What 
Hume is concerned with is not impressions as a state of 
mind but with the content, the what, with occurrences, with 
phenomena and their characters. 

The second class of the “ perceptions in the mind” 
consists of zdeas which are the objects of the memory and 
the imagination. Hume, in the meaning which he at- 
tributes to the term zdea, explicitly departs from the usage 
of Locke. His doctrine contains two important points: 
first, the nature of an idea ; second, the criterion of truth, 
by means of which he seeks to overcome the pure scepticism 
formulated by Sextus Empiricus. In regard to the first 
point, difficulties have been felt concerning Hume’s view 
of an idea; but he, as was usual in his time, does not 
clearly distinguish between an image and an idea. Modern 
philosophy (for instance, Stout, Manual of Psychology, 
4th ed., pp. 148-9) endeavours to draw a distinction but 
does not succeed in removing all obscurity. Professor 
Stout admits that as a psychological fact the image is 
bound up with an idea, but he denies that the image and 
the idea coincide. The nature of an idea, it is contended, 
involves what is called meaning; and meaning “ varies 
with the train of thought in which the image occurs.” 
The question that naturally occurs is, What is meaning ? 
Hume’s answer at any rate has the merit of simplicity. 
For him an idea, as Professor Stout describes it, would 
be a complex set of images, the meaning of which 
consists in the impressions to which the set is reducible. 
The account which Professor Stout gives of an idea 
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corresponds roughly to Hume’s account of a complex 
idea, 

If it is kept in mind that Hume makes no clear dis- 
tinction between an image and an idea, his account of the 
difference between an image and an impression is quite 
easy to follow. Normally there are the differentiating 
qualities to which Hume draws attention ; and the same 
can be said of the difference between an idea of the 
memory and an idea of the imagination. There are quite 
definitely border-line cases where ideas of memory are 
difficult to distinguish, if distinguishable at all, from those 
of the imagination, or where ideas of memory and imagina- 
tion are not distinguished from impressions. All this is 
recognized by modern psychology; and it does not 
invalidate Hume’s theory, but rather confirms what Hume 
implies, and what scepticism asserted, that there is no 
sharp division in kind between impressions and ideas. 
The relation between them is one of resemblance, so that 
the idea can be described as a copy of the impression ; 
and being a copy, it is also subsequent to the impression 
in time. There is one exception to this admitted by 
Hume: a man can form the idea of a particular shade of 
colour though it has never been sensed. Hume minimizes 
the importance and significance of this exception; and 
passes over it. As a copy the idea is normally fainter and 
has less strength or vivacity than the impression. This 
quality of vivacity which Hume attributes to impressions 
has caused some difficulty in interpretation. Like Male- 
branche and like Huart, the French translator of the 
Hypotyposes of Sextus Empiricus, he has difficulty in 
finding a suitable terminology by which to express this 
peculiar quality of impressions. The copy has less vivacity 
than the original because the idea derives what vivacity 
it possesses from the impression. 

On this theory there is no gap between an idea and that 
of which it is the idea; and hence the correspondence- 
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theory admits of a quite clear and definite application. 
The truth of an idea is its similarity to its original impres- 
sion. There is no unknown thing or archetype to which 
the idea must be referred and by its correspondence to 
which it must be tested. As all ideas are “ nothing but 
copies of impressions,” it is impossible ‘‘ to think of any- 
thing which we have not antecedently felt” (Enquiry, 
Sect. vii, Part i). Scepticism argued against the pos- 
sibility of demonstration by showing that it led to an 
infinite regress (see Pyrr. Hyp., French trans. by Huart, 
pp. 172, 221). Hume adopts the argument but accepts 
an alternative. “‘ If I ask, why you believe any particular 
matter of fact, which you relate, you must tell me some 
reason ; and this reason will be some other fact, connected 
with it. But as you cannot proceed after this manner, 7 
infinitum, you must at last terminate in some fact, which is 
present to your memory or senses ; or must allow that your 
belief is entirely without foundation” (Enqurry, Sect. v, 
Part i). Hence the criterion for the validity of ideas is to 
‘“show the impression from which the idea is derived.” 
Hume’s description of an idea as a copy of an impression 
is unfortunate and needlessly restricts his theory. It does 
not properly express the part which he assigns to the 
imagination in the formation of mathematical and other 
ideas. The inadequacy of the view appears in his second 
classification of impressions and ideas into simple and 
complex. Hume has to admit that “ many of our complex 
ideas never had impressions that corresponded to them, 
and that many of our complex impressions never are 
exactly copied in ideas”’ (Zveatise, I, Part I, Sect. i). 
The conception of compound ideas and compound im- 
pressions is, however, of importance for his doctrine of 
relations and of space and time as well as for his theory in 
general. The question at issue is one regarding the 
character of the ultimate data. Is Hume committed to 
an atomistic view of impressions, or is it his critical 
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opponents, like T. H. Green, who have ascribed such a 
view to him? It is quite clear from Hume’s theory of 
memory, of space and time, of causation, of an external 
world, and of a self, that there are relations admitted by 
him to exist between simple impressions. Whether he is 
or is not consistent on this point depends upon the way 
in which he is understood to conceive the problem of 
relations. There are two immediate questions to be 
considered. What is a compound idea, and what is a 
compound impression ? 

An idea may be compound in two senses, either as a 
copy of a compound impression or as a compound of simple 
ideas each of which is a copy of a simple impression. A 
compound idea in the latter sense cannot be a copy of an 
impression. Such an idea is the work of the imagination 
and depends upon relations as well as upon simple ideas. 
A compound idea in the other sense throws the difficulty 
back upon the notion of a compound impression. Of 
what is it the compound? A _ succession of simple 
impressions will not constitute a compound impression 
but a compound idea. In order that there may be a 
compound impression the parts must be given simul- 
taneously, or at least, as in the case of a rapidly revolving 
piece of burning coal (Treatise, I, Part II, Sect. iii), in a 
form in which no succession is perceived. The fact to 
which he is drawing attention is that one’s visual field at 
any moment may contain more than one coloured patch 
or that different sense-data are simultaneously present in 
one’s field of experience. Much depends, therefore, upon 
the time-element. If a succession of impressions is 
sufficiently rapid, it may become identified with a com- 
pound impression; so that a compound idea may be 
considered to have its original in a compound impression 
when it is due to a succession. Such a confusion or 
identification is stressed by Hume in his account of the 
self and personal identity. 
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The distinction of ideas and impressions into simple and 
compound raises at once the question of relations. Hume’s 
theory at first sight seems very confused and unsatis- 
factory. He speaks of relations as relations between 
ideas ; he calls the idea of relation a complex idea; and 
a complex idea is a union of simple ideas (zird., Part I, 
Sect. iv). He designates modes and substances also 
complex ideas. In conformity to the sceptical theory he 
regards a substance as merely a group of simple ideas, 
each of which is a copy of an impression. But a relation 
does not admit of such an easy resolution. Since he 
defines a complex idea as a union or association of simple 
ideas, relation as a complex idea would apparently pre- 
suppose relations. At the same time his own criterion of 
validity must be applied. One main source of the confusion 
in his theory is that he uses the term relation in two senses. 

He enumerates three principles of connection among 
ideas, namely, resemblance, contiguity in time and place, 
and cause and effect ; and in the Enquiry (Sect. iii) he 
claims to be the first to attempt a full and complete 
enumeration of these principles. The latter connect, not 
impressions, but ideas. Does he mean then that impres- 
sions are not in any way connected ? If he does, he gives 
up his own criterion ; he commits himself to an atomistic 
view, and lays himself open to the criticism made 
by Green (Works, I, Sect. 206 ff.). But his whole later 
argument, as noted above, shows that he does not mean 
this. ‘‘ The chief exercise of the memory is not to preserve 
the simple ideas, but their order and position” (Treatise, I, 
Part I, Sect. iii). His theory of space and time, of causa- 
tion, and so on, presupposes an order among impressions. 
On his own doctrine of ideas and impressions, the relations 
between ideas must be at the same time relations 
between impressions. A solution to the difficulty is to be 
found in the fact that the term relation has two meanings. 

‘A relation,” he says (bid., Sect. v), “is that quality 
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by which two ideas are connected together in the imagina- 
tion, and the one naturally introduces the other.” This 
meaning, he says, is the common one. It has to be under- 
stood in reference to the process of transition from one idea 
to another. ‘“‘ This we may establish for a general rule, 
that wherever the mind constantly and uniformly makes 
a transition without any reason, it is influenced by these 
relations,’ that is, by resemblance, contiguity, and cause 
and effect (tbid., Sect. vi). He admits that these three 
are neither the infallible nor the sole causes of a union of 
ideas, but he maintains that they are the only general 
principles which associate ideas (zbzd.). They are the 
ones that generally and commonly prevail; and in virtue 
of this there is a uniformity and regularity of thought at 
all places and at all times. 

A relation, in the second sense, is “that particular 
circumstance, in which, even upon the arbitrary union 
of two ideas in the fancy, we may think proper to compare 
them’’ (2bid., Sect. v). This is the philosophical meaning 
of the term relation. The important thing here is that 
two ideas or two objects are compared in virtue of some 
quality, and this comparison gives the idea of some 
relation or other ; but he also insists that there is or may 
be no connecting principle between the ideas compared. 
Connecting principle can for Hume mean only resemblance, 
contiguity, and cause and effect. Yet these principles 
are included in the list of relations of this type; and they 
must therefore have a character additional to that pos- 
sessed by a philosophical relation. Hence when he speaks 
of impressions being loose or being without connection, 
the meaning which he attaches to the term relation requires 
to be kept in mind. The distinction between the two 
types is expressed by the terms watural and philosophical. 
A relation is natural in so far as it determines “ the 
transition from idea to idea, while the others do not’’ 
(ord... Pant ills Sects vile 
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Hume enumerates seven philosophical relations, resem- 
blance, identity, relations of time and place, proportion in 
quantity or number, degrees in any quality, contrariety 
and causation (thid., Part I, Sect. v; Part III, Sect. i). 
The presence of causation in the list is confusing in view 
of the problem which it constitutes for him. Contrariety 
evidently gave him trouble, for in a footnote in the Enquiry 
it is reduced to a mixture of causation and resemblance. 
The list represents an attempt “to enumerate all those 
qualities, which make objects admit of comparison, and 
by which the ideas of philosophical relation are produced.” 
Two or more objects having each a certain colour can be 
compared in virtue of that colour and can be seen to 
resemble each other. Their resemblance is thus an 
impression, and the latter is the original of the zdea of the 
relation of resemblance. Hume’s treatment of mathe- 
matical ideas, for example of equality, etc., rests on this 
view that relations are sensed or are impressions. What 
is of importance is that these relations are observed. The 
equality of the three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles is derived from the idea of a triangle in the sense 
that the angles are impressions and the relation of equality 
is seen when they are compared, and not in the sense that 
the idea of a triangle introduces the idea of such equality 
in the manner in which the idea of one person will introduce 
the idea of another person who resembles him. It is on 
this difference that Hume makes the difference between 
mathematical and experimental science turn. The philo- 
sophical relations are divisible into two groups, according 
to whether the relations are invariable or variable. 
Resemblance, contrariety, degrees in any quality, pro- 
portion in quantity and number belong to the first group 
and are the foundation of certain knowledge. The certainty 
rests on the fact that the relation is invariable and that it, 
along with the relata, is ‘‘ discoverable at first sight.” 
Such knowledge or science does not involve reasoning in 
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the strict sense, that is, a transition from one idea to 
another effected by means of a connecting principle, but 
only perception. In this theory of certainty in knowledge 
Hume is largely following Locke. The ideas or the relata 
involved are always before the mind; and there is no 
difficulty in grasping the relation, if the ideas are clear 
and distinct. This is also the case with identity and the 
relations of time and place which belong to the second 
group. Our reason for saying that an object A is distant 
from an object B is that we observe them. Such relations 
must be perceived along with the relata; for there is 
nothing about A that, when it is seen alone, enables us to 
assert that B is so much distant from it (2bzd., Part ITI, 
Sect ail), 

The matter is quite otherwise with causation ; and this 
makes it difficult to understand why it should have been 
included as a philosophical relation. It constitutes a 
special problem for Hume, because it is not a relation 
observed between relata but a relation that effects a 
transitfon from an idea or an impression to something that 
is not a datum. It has this peculiarity in common with 
resemblance and contiguity. Now such a transition is just 
what constitutes thought or reasoning ; and Hume is thus 
raising a question about the nature of thought. In view 
of modern distinctions in regard to mental processes 
Hume’s terminology seems very confused; but this 
confusion he shares in common with the scepticism of 
Sextus Empiricus ; while Crousaz (A New Treatise of the 
Art of Thinking, I, p. 51) maintains that the faculties 
distinguished as understanding, sense, imagination, are 
really only different manners of perceiving on the part of 
the mind. Hume himself explicitly calls in question many 
of the distinctions accepted in his time (2bid., Part III, 
Sect. vii#.). He simplifies his problem by recognizing 
only impressions and ideas ; and the problem of the nature 
of thought is wholly one concerning the factors that 
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determine the sequence of ideas. ‘“‘ When both the objects 
are present to the senses along with the relation, we call 
thts perception rather than reasoning ; nor is there in this 
case any exercise of the thought, or any action, properly 
speaking, but a mere passive admission of the impressions 
through the organs of sensation” (tbid., Sect. ii). He 
recognizes that there is an order in thought which is not 
that of sense-impressions. As the order of the latter is the 
order copied in memory, and as ideas are either ideas of 
memory or of imagination, the question about thought 
becomes, in Hume’s terminology, a question about the 
imagination. His theory seems to imply that all is given 
in sensation and that hence the world of thought is simply 
a faint copy of the world of impressions. Green takes it 
to have this implication and urges that thought has then 
no function. Yet quite definitely for Hume the world of 
thought is not merely a copy of the world of impressions. 
The order of the former is different from that of the latter. 
It is this order which has to be established (zb7d., Part 
IV, Sect. ii). The evidence of the senses must be cor- 
rected “‘ by reason and by considerations derived from the 
nature of the medium, the distance of the object, and the 
disposition of the organ, in order to render them within 
their sphere the proper criteria of truth and falsehood” 
(Enquiry, Sect. xii, Part i). There is a thought-factor or, 
in Hume’s terminology, there are principles of imagination 
by which we are able to pass beyond “ the evidence of 
our memory and senses.” (ibid., Sect. iv, Part i). Hume’s 
task is mainly that of testing by “‘ experimental instances ” 
what he considers the nature of this thought-factor, 
namely, the three connecting principles of the imagination. 
That there is such a thought-factor, and that it is universal 
in mankind, is attested by the nature of language. 

Such an attitude is closely akin to that of Kant. The 
dispute between them turns upon a “ certificate of birth.” 
But the objection suggested against Hume’s theory is that 
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it provides no means of distinguishing between the real 
and the imaginary. Hume himself continually speaks of 
the fictions of the imagination and of ideas ‘“ which are 
merely the offspring of the imagination,” though he is 
fully aware of the need of distinguishing them from those 
ideas which constitute knowledge (Treatise, I, Part III, 
Sect. ix). His doctrine of belief is formulated for this 
purpose. The distinction is not effected by thought itself 
either by means of the ideas or by means of relations. 
“That Caesar died in his bed”’ is a perfectly intelligible 
statement. The imagination can clearly picture Cesar 
and bed and the relation between them. The distinction 
between true and false rests upon the relation of an idea 
to an impression (ibzd., Sect. vii). It is impossible that 
the imagination “can ever of itself reach belief.” All 
real and fruitful thinking is rooted in sense-experience 
and can never cut itself loose from sense-data. When 
there is not merely an idea but belief in it, that belief is 
reducible to a peculiar quality—vivacity—of the idea 
which in turn is derived from, or which is communicated 
to the idea by, an impression. The sphere of the 
imagination is the sphere of the possible ; and impressions 
provide the selective test as to which possibility is 
actual. 

This theory accepts, as Hume puts it, all sense-data 
“as they really are ~ (@bid., Part 1V, Sect. ij the 
imagination itself is the source of error or of fiction ; 
and Hume takes considerable pains to show how the 
natural relations, resemblance in particular, are a source 
of confusion (zbid.). According to him, therefore, the 
principles of the imagination or of thought are such that 
there is no necessary infallibility about thought and hence 
about knowledge. Kant and his followers reject this 
implication of Hume’s theory and attack his conception 
of impressions on the ground that Hume assumes there 
are impressions undetermined by thought. This criticism, 
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in the light of the preceding exposition, is obscure. The 
point at issue may be illustrated by reference to the 
historical controversy regarding the movement of the 
earth relatively to the sun. According to Hume there are 
sense-data or impressions, the latter including certain 
philosophical relations such as contiguities in time and 
place. The senses do not show that the earth is at rest 
nor that the sun moves round it. The motion of the sun 
round the earth is not a sense-datum, but a sense-datum 
mixed up with thought-elements. Historically, the first 
task of the modern investigator was to remove the 
thought-elements and to get down to the data. Hume's 
insistence upon impressions draws attention to such pro- 
cedure ; and his examination of various ?deas is an attempt 
to follow that procedure in other directions. Hence his 
philosophical doctrine may quite justly be called a 
“Copernican revolution’? in philosophy. The pre- 
Copernican view of the universe is just as much a matter 
of thought and of thinking as the Copernican view. Kant’s 
doctrine does not throw light upon why one is accepted 
and the other not. If the Kantian principles are operative 
in and constitutive of experience, why is the experience 
of medieval times so different from that of modern 
times ? Hume meets such a difficulty by stressing what 
is given, and he endeavours to show that in what is called 
our experienced world or in knowledge there is something 
which is not given but is due to human nature. 

The final principle which Hume formulates is the 
doctrine of Nominalism, involving a rejection of general 
ideas. It follows from his theory of impressions and 
ideas. Every impression is individual, having a specific 
shape or colour or some other quality ; and an idea, being 
a copy of an impression, must also be individual in char- 
acter. It is impossible to have the idea of an object 
which has quality and quantity, yet which has no precise 
degree of either. On the assumption that an idea is an 
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image, the impossibility is clear. It may be admitted that 
an idea or an image has a certain indefiniteness and vague- 
ness in contrast with the impression ; but this indefinite- 
ness and vagueness are not what Hume has in view when 
he objects to general ideas. He admits such qualities 
when he admits that ideas may be obscure. 

Hume, in entering upon the controversy, explicitly 
attaches himself to Berkeley (Tveatise, I, Part I, Sect. 
vii). His statement of the latter’s position is not strictly 
accurate and he ascribes to Berkeley a more nominalistic 
position than he actually held. He overlooks Berkeley’s 
view that a particular idea may become general by being 
made to stand as a representative of many particular 
ideas. What he attributes to Berkeley is more true of 
Hobbes. The position, however, which he accepts with 
approval “as one of the greatest and most valuable 
discoveries that has been made of late years in the republic 
of letters,” is that “all general ideas are nothing but 
particular ones annexed to a certain term, which gives 
them a more extensive signification, and makes them 
recall upon occasion other individuals, which are similar 
to them.” He proceeds “ to confirm ”’ this view by other 
arguments. 

His argument on the matter is reducible to three points. 
First, his theory of impressions and ideas makes the 
doctrine of general ideas untenable. Second, he introduces 
his theory of relations in order to give an account of the 
influence of words and the part they play. Third, there 
is an argument which presents a dilemma. “ The abstract 
idea of a man represents men of all sizes and all qualities, 
which it is concluded it cannot do, but either by represent- 
ing at once all possible sizes and all possible qualities, or 
by representing no particular one at all. Now, it having 
been esteemed absurd to defend the former proposition, 
as implying an infinite capacity in the mind, it has com- 
monly been inferred in favour of the latter.” There is 
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also an argument about words in which he speaks of ideas 
being present ‘‘ only in power.” 

Now, Sextus Empiricus has a chapter (op. czé., II, Ch. 
xx) In which he gives a destructive criticism of the idea 
of Genus and Species, and in which he concludes that the 
term man is not a general name nor one and the same thing 
in regard to all men but is something quite different and 
particular in each case. His first refutation is based on 
his theory of the senses and the imagination to which he 
merely refers. Hume’s first point follows, only in more 
detail, the same lead. The arguments referred to in point 
three have a correspondence in the discussion of Sextus 
Empiricus. The second point is Hume’s own. Hence in 
formulating this doctrine he may be regarded as trying 
to overcome the pure scepticism of Sextus Empiricus in 
a moderate way by means of nominalism and by grafting 
on it his theory of natural relations. 


II 
SPACE, TIME, AND MATHEMATICS 


Hume’s discussion of space and time has been frequently 
ignored because it occurs only in the Treatise and because 
the Enquiry has received most attention. The subject, 
however, is not wholly neglected in the Enquiry; it has 
been reduced merely to very small dimensions. The dis- 
cussion in the Tveatise is not easy reading. He does not 
seem to have examined very carefully the various argu- 
ments which he employs but simply to have adopted them. 
T. H. Green complains of his terminology, particularly 
the alternative use of object and tmpression ; but against 
this criticism Hume’s own defence may be quoted. 
Referring to the need of adjusting his exposition to 
popular notions he says that “‘in order, therefore, to 
accommodate myself to their notions, I shall at first 
suppose that there is only a single existence, which I shall 
call indifferently object or perception, according as it shall 
seem best to suit my purpose” (Tveatise, I, Part IV, 
Sect. ii). Some of the difficulty experienced by Green, as 
well as others, is no doubt due to their atomistic inter- 
pretation of Hume’s theory of impressions and to their 
overlooking the relational character of data as understood 
by Hume. 

The way in which Hume's exposition is best understood 
is to recognize that there are two aspects, the one being a 
critical and destructive argument, and the other a positive 
and constructive doctrine. The latter is fitted into a 
sceptical view which constitutes the background. The 
critical and sceptical argument is concerned with the 
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nature of those entities which are the subject-matter of 
mathematics. The character of the scepticism is that 
which appears in Sextus Empiricus (Pyrr. Hyp., III, 
Chs. v, vii) in his treatment of bodies and of motion. But 
there is no doubt that the influence of Bayle is great in 
many directions, as recent writers on Hume have pointed 
out. The criticism of certain mathematical ideas is 
adopted largely from Bayle (Art. Zeno, particularly) as 
Professor Laird in Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature 
has noted. Bayle in this matter, however, is a sceptic, 
and his aim, after the manner of Sextus Empiricus, is to 
show the utter contradictions inherent in reason as 
manifested especially in the conceptions of mathematics. 
In the Enguivy Hume’s main concern in referring to 
mathematical ideas is just to stress the contradictory 
nature of abstract reasoning which appears most fully in 
mathematics; and the Enquiry differs from the Treatise 
by concentrating on this point. The actual argument used 
by Hume in the Enquiry is itself borrowed from Bayle. 
The sceptical Pyrrhonian influence is responsible for that 
peculiar dialectical quality present throughout Hume’s 
exposition which a recent writer on Hume has remarked 
(Kuypers’ Studies in the Eighteenth Century Background of 
Hume’s Envpiricism, pp. 67-9). 

The destructive part of the exposition rejects various 
positions which have been held at different times by 
different thinkers. One view is that the objects of geometry 
are mere ideas in the mind and never have existed nor 
can exist in nature (see Bayle, Dictionary, under Kepler, 
Hobbes, Zeno the Eleatic and Zeno the Epicurean). Such 
a view is rejected by Hume because it is absurd, as indeed 
it is on his theory of impressions and ideas. Either 
mathematical objects must be admitted to be possible, 
or else the ideas of them must be denied. Yet in the 
Enquiry he comes perilously near to accepting the view 
which he rejects in the Treatise. “‘ That three times five 1s 
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equal to the half of thirty, expresses a relation between these 
numbers. Propositions of this kind are discoverable by 
the mere operation of thought, without dependence on 
what is anywhere existent in the universe. Though there 
never were a circle or triangle in nature, the truths, 
demonstrated by Euclid, would for ever retain their 
certainty amd evidence “(2ngi7y cect a iv att): 
This contention, however, is to be understood as expressive 
of the difference between relations of 1deas and matters of 
fact, and hence of the difference between mathematical 
and physical science, or, as it is put in the Treatise, as 
expressive of the difference in science according to whether 
invariable or variable relations are in question. 

A second view which Hume mentions, only to reject as 
absurd, is that of physical points (Treatise, I, Part II, 
Sect. iv). In the Engwery (Sect. xu, Part ii) in a footnote 
he makes a statement which is difficult to reconcile with 
that refutation, for “whatever disputes there may be 
about mathematical points, we must allow that there are 
physical points.” He seems to identify physical points 
here with his own minima visibtlia, while in the Tyveatise 
he distinguishes them. 

A third view is that of mathematical points. These are 
nonentities, and hence the view must be held to be absurd. 
Several nothings joined together can never constitute an 
extension which is something. 

A fourth view is that of infinite divisibility. This view 
has been adopted as an alternative to the futility of 
mathematical points. A considerable part of Hume’s 
examination is devoted to the refutation of the conception 
of infinite divisibility. Anything infinitely divisible must 
consist of an infinite number of parts; but the human 
mind can never achieve such a division, and, being thus 
unable to resolve anything completely into its parts, it 
can never obtain a full and complete view of it. As a 
psychological fact, however, the mind does reach a 
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minimum at which it stops in the process of division ; 
and it is on the basis of such minima that adequate 
knowledge of the complex is founded. If, on the other 
hand, the matter is viewed in the reverse way and part 
added to part, it is found that an infinite number of parts 
generates an infinite extension, and a finite number 
generates a finite extension. Hence it is an infinite 
extension only that is resolvable into an infinite number 
of parts, while a finite extension can be resolved only into 
a finite number of parts. Hume adds also an argument 
which is borrowed from M. Malezieu but which makes use 
of a conception of unity present already in Sextus 
Empiricus (of. cit., III, Ch. x). The term unity can be 
applied properly only to entities that exist, and when 
applied to anything else it becomes a purely fictitious 
denomination. To say that twenty men exist is simply 
to say that one individual man, a second individual man, 
and $0 on, exists. Existence holds only of unity, and when 
applied to a number it can be so purely because of the 
units composing the number. Now, if space is infinitely 
divisible, it is never resolved into any unit; and hence 
it can never exist at all. Any determinate extension is 
not in any real sense a unit but only so by way of a 
fictitious denomination. It is real, and a number is appli- 
cable to it, merely in virtue of its real components. 

All these difficulties with regard to the infinite divisi- 
bility of space apply equally to that of time. It is 
characteristic of time that one part succeeds another part, 
and no two parts can be coexistent. If time were infinitely 
divisible, there would be an infinite number of coexistent 
parts. Motion involves both space and time ; and hence 
the infinite divisibility of the one implies that of the other. 

A recent writer (Kuypers, op. cit., p. 67) says that 
“with regard to infinite divisibility of space and time, the 
gist of Hume’s argument in the Treatise is that so long as 
we make experience the test of truth we have no con- 
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ception of infinite divisibility.” This is a misunderstanding 
of Hume’s attitude. The criticism of infinite divisibility 
had already been provided by Bayle, and before that, by 
Sextus Empiricus. Bayle’s attitude is: 7f there is 
extension, it is composed of mathematical points, or of 
atoms, or is infinitely divisible. But each possible con- 
sequent must be rejected; therefore, extension must be 
denied. This is the sceptical result. Hume recognizes that 
if this scepticism is to be avoided, a fresh possibility must 
be put forward. ‘ This would be perfectly decisive, were 
there no medium betwixt the infinite divisibility of matter, 
and the nonentity of mathematical points. But there is 
evidently a medium . . . and the absurdity of both the 
extremes is a demonstration of the truth and reality of this 
medium” (Treatise, I, Part II, Sect. iv). There is no 
ground therefore for the view regarding the Enquiry that, 
‘having accepted the definition of geometry as a dialec- 
tical science, Hume is compelled to revise his treatment of 
infinite divisibility. He now finds the arguments con- 
cerning it to be one of the best grounds for scepticism’”’ 
(Kuypers, op. cit., p. 69). His attitude to infinite divisi- 
bility remains quite consistent with that expressed in the 
Treatise. 

Quite clearly, therefore, Hume is endeavouring to 
obviate scepticism in mathematical, that is, in the exact, 
sciences. To do so he must accept the objects with which 
these sciences deal; but he need not accept those inter- 
pretations of them which lead to confusion and scepticism. 
The nature of mathematics does not require the notion 
of infinite divisibility. In some cases it is even useless. 
Equality, for instance, cannot be interpreted by reference 
to enumeration of points, as is attempted by the test of 
congruity ; and much less so if the number of points is 
infinite. A line, whether an inch or a yard long, must 
contain an infinite number of points ; but it is impossible 
to apply in such a case the test of congruity or to speak 
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of the equality of one infinite number to another infinite 
number. On the other hand, the nature of mathematics 
does require the notion of indivisibles, as is shown by the 
fact and by the idea of termination. A surface is the 
termination of a solid, a line of a surface, a point of a line. 
If there were such a thing as infinite divisibility, termina- 
tion could not exist and could not be conceived ; and if it 
could not be conceived, there could be no geometrical 
demonstrations, for the latter depend on that idea 
(Treatise, 1, Part I, Sect. iv). 

His own positive answer to scepticism is that extension 
—as well as time—is something real, that its reality is the 
reality of its parts which are coexistent, and that extension 
is actually divisible but not infinitely divisible, the ultimate 
parts having a finite magnitude. The definitions given of 
mathematical objects are utterly unintelligible “ upon 
any other supposition than that of the composition of 
extension by indivisible points or atoms” (tbzd.). The 
difficulties which have been found to exist in regard to 
mathematical points can be overcome if they are con- 
sidered not as nonentities but as magnitudes of minute 
degree and if an adequate conception of penetrability is 
formulated so that there can be a sense in which two 
points touch. The conception of penetrability which 
Hume propounds occurs in Sextus Empiricus (0p. cit., 
III, Ch. vi) ; in fact there is considerable affinity between 
Hume’s view of space and its parts and what Sextus 
Empiricus says about a whole and its parts (7b7d., Ch. xii). 
On the theory of mathematical points, two of the latter 
cannot touch, for, being perfectly simple and without 
parts, they would on contact interpenetrate; but as 
penetration is impossible, mathematical points are impos- 
sible. But ‘‘suppose two bodies, containing no void 
within their circumference, to approach each other, and 
to unite in such a manner that the body, which results 
from their union, is no more extended than either of them ; 
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it is this we must mean when we talk of penetration.” 
But it is possible to interpret points in such a way that 
there is no necessity of penetration in this sense and each 
point preserves its own existence and remains contiguous 
to the other, 

Hume works out his positive solution in accordance 
with his theory of impressions and ideas. The idea of 
extension must be derived from an impression. “ The 
idea of space is conveyed to the mind by two senses, the 
sight and touch ; nor does anything ever appear extended, 
that is not either visible or tangible’ (Treatise, I, Part Ii, 
Sect. iii). ‘ Upon opening my eyes and turning them to 
the surrounding objects, I perceive many visible bodies ; 
and upon shutting them again, and considering the dis- 
tance betwixt these bodies, I acquire the idea of extension ”’ 
(ibid.). ‘‘ The table before me is alone sufficient by its 
view to give me the idea of extension”’ (1b7d.). Strictly, 
common-sense objects must give place on philosophical 
analysis to visual objects in such statements ; and visual 
objects are patches of colour. A visual object, namely a 
patch of colour, has the character of being extended. 
Hume in his discussion of space practically drops touch 
and lays stress on sight. It may be suggested that in 
doing so he feels that the problem of space is bound up 
with the problem of light. The idea of time in a cor- 
responding manner is derived from the experience of the 
succession of perceptions. Space and time, in other words, 
are for Hume data, something immediately experienced, 
a characteristic feature of impressions and inseparable 
from them. “ The ideas of space and time are no separate 
or distinct ideas, but merely those of the manner or order 
in which objects exist.”” There is no question of the 
Kantian idea of a sense-manifold which is without spatial 
and temporal order and on which the mind impresses its 
a priort forms of space and time. Other mathematical 
ideas are also derived from impressions. As regards 
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equality, for instance, “it is sufficient to present two 
objects, that are equal, in order to give us a just notion 
of this proportion . . . The only useful notion of equality, 
or inequality, is derived from the whole united appearance 
and the comparison with particular objects” (cbid., 
Secunin 

Much of the difficulty found by such a thinker as T. H. 
Green in Hume’s theory of space and time is due to the 
interpretation given to impressions. each of which must 
be isolated from the other. For Hume spatial and temporal 
relations are sensed. The distance between the fingers of 
the outspread hand is just as much an impression as the 
fingers or the colour of the fingers, and the distance cannot 
be seen without the fingers. Hence darkness, which 
Hume regards as a negation of light and hence of colour, 
cannot give an idea of space. There is no distance that is 
invisible and intangible. It is generally thought that the 
distance between two luminous bodies in a field of darkness 
is sensed and therefore it is held that there is an invisible 
and intangible distance. This belief is due to a confusion 
between visible distance and that which is observed 
between two luminous bodies amidst darkness. Such 
confusion is due to certain relations between the two and 
is a phenomenon that manifests the operation of a wide- 
spread principle of human nature, namely, “ wherever 
there is a close relation betwixt two ideas, the mind is very 
apt to mistake them and in all its discourses and reasonings 
to use the one for the other ” (1bid., Sect. v). The relations 
that come into play here are causation and resemblance. 

It is a confusion of this kind that provides a basis for 
the idea of a vacuum. Primarily, distance is a visible 
relation between visible bodies. It is sensed because 
coloured. It is only in a secondary sense that it is possible 
to speak of the darkness between two luminous bodies as 
distance. The latter is fictitious. But such darkness of 
itself cannot provide a basis for the idea of a vacuum, 
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All the discussion about a vacuum has thus rested on a 
confusion, not upon any clear idea. Space is always filled 
space and there is no space apart from the order of co- 
existence of objects. ‘‘ We have no idea of any real 
extension without filling it with sensible objects, and 
conceiving its parts as visible or tangible ”’ (zbzd., Sect. v). 

There is a similar fiction in connection with time. The 
idea of time is based upon observed succession of impres- 
sions and ideas. Time cannot be considered apart from 
those objects of which it is an order. There is a limit to 
the rate of succession, as is illustrated by a rapidly 
revolving piece of burning coal. Since experience of 
succession of perceptions is necessary as a basis for the idea 
of time, a perfectly unchanging object could not give rise 
to such an idea, and that idea, not being derived from it, 
is not in strictness applicable to it. The belief that it is 
applicable is due to transferring the succession experienced 
in one case to another case where it has not been experi- 
enced but which is supposed to be similar to it. Hence 
there arises a belief in a time unmarked by succession and 
hence in a pure or empty time. 

Since all ideas must be derived from impressions which 
constitute the meaning of these ideas, the idea of a point 
must be derived from an impression. A point is admitted 
to be a part of space. Such an ultimate part of space must 
be sensed; it must therefore, though minute, be still 
coloured and have a finite magnitude. It is the minimum 
visibile or the minimum tangibile. There is likewise a 
limit to the rate of succession, that limit being an instant 
of time. Below that minimum there is nonentity. Such 
points as minima sensibilia can be contiguous to each 
other without ceasing to exist. This is the meaning which 
Hume gives to the divisibility of space and time. Any 
one such simple impression is not itself space ; but space 
is composed of them and can be resolved into them. 
Space can, therefore, from this analytic point of view, be 
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defined as a compound of coexistent minima sensibilia. 
The idea of space is thus a compound of the simple and 
indivisible points. “If a point be not considered as 
coloured or tangible, it can convey to us no idea; and 
consequently the idea of extension, which is composed of 
the ideas of these points, can never possibly exist : but 
if the idea of extension really can exist, as we are conscious 
it does, its parts must also exist ; and in order to that, 
must be considered as coloured or tangible ’’ (zb7d., Sect. 
ili). But as the colour may vary in different cases, it 
comes to be overlooked ; and an abstract idea of space is 
formed. An abstract idea, however, is “ really nothing 
but particular ones’’ annexed to a general term (zb7d.). 
Space can thus be philosophically regarded as a general 
term signifying coexistent coloured patches or minima 
sensibilia. What is sensed is always finite; and it is 
accordingly meaningless to speak of an infinite space. 
Space may increase indefinitely through the addition of 
point to point, but it never becomes infinite. 

Seeing that all mathematical ideas are derived from 
impressions, the nature of mathematics must be con- 
ditioned by the limits of impressions. The limitations of 
the senses provided a favourite argument on behalf of 
scepticism. Hume quite frankly admits that the senses 
‘represent as minute and uncompounded what is really 
great and composed of a vast number of parts” (zbid., 
Sect. i). ‘‘ Sound reason convinces us that there are bodies 
vastly more minute than those which appear to the senses ”’ 
(ibid., Sect. iv). One way out of the scepticism to which 
such facts seem to lead has been to suppose some rational 
standard by which appearances are corrected and which, 
not being derived from the senses, can exceed the latter 
in accuracy. There is no such standard, says Hume. It 
is a belief generated by a misunderstanding of scientific 
measuring instruments ; and it is futile to define mathe- 
matical objects in terms of such supposed standards. 
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There is no standard of straightness, for instance, which 
enables the geometrician to test and give meaning to a 
straight line. And this is equally true of equality. The 
meaning in both cases is the impression ; and if it were not 
for such impressions, scientific definitions would be useless. 
Judgments are made on the basis of the impressions, and 
are often certain and infallible. Where, however, they are 
not, they can be corrected by various devices. Never- 
theless, the use of instruments involves the checking of one 
appearance by another and requires the use of the senses. 
It is impossible to get away from the latter. -As the 
ultimate standard “is derived from nothing but the 
senses and imagination, it is absurd to talk of any per- 
fection beyond what these faculties can judge of.’’ And 
since “‘ the first principles are founded on the imagination 
and senses, the conclusion therefore can never go beyond, 
much less contradict, these faculties’ (sbid.). Mathe- 
maticians can therefore have no idea of complete 
exactness and can never claim a degree of precision that 
runs counter to the evidence of the senses. 

Such is still the moderate scepticism to which Hume 
adheres in his attempt to obviate radical scepticism. 
Difficulty may be felt as to how Hume can speak of 
“ greater precision ’’ at all. Does it not imply a preference 
for some impressions, namely, those dependent on instru- 
ments, as against other impressions ? It is, however, not 
merely a matter of preference ; it is a matter of comparison 
and a perception of more and less. It is possible to perceive 
that one line or distance is more or less equal to a second 
line than it is to a third line. Such comparison is aided by 
instruments or by careful attention. The ideas of precision 
and accuracy, therefore, of which Hume speaks, do not 
imply anything absolute, but are purely relative. It is 
on this relativity as against an absolute standard that 
Hume is insisting. When, for instance, an instrument or 
some standard is employed to measure time, it is because 
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it involves a regularity or constancy of succession and 
hence a perceived equality of intervals, in reference to 
which other things or events can be judged or to which 
they can be related. Judgment or measurement of time 
is a contparison of one sequence with another taken as 
a standard; and it is taken as a standard because the 
intervals are perceived as equal. 


JOE 
THE ANALYSIS OF CAUSATION 


THE problem of causation was clearly of very great 
importance for Hume, though also of great difficulty. The 
question concerning the power and efficacy of causes, in 
which all the sciences are so much interested, is ‘“‘ one of 
the most sublime in philosophy ” (Treatise, I, Part III, 
Sect. xiv). The fact that in the Enquiry the other problems 
dealt with in the Treatise receive very slight attention, 
while that of causation becomes the central topic, shows 
the emphasis which Hume puts upon it. There are 
several reasons for its importance. Of all the relations it 
is the only one in virtue of which we can pass, in connection 
with matters of fact, beyond the immediate impression of 
the senses or an idea of the memory, that is, by which we 
can transcend the data, namely, the spatial and temporal 
order of impressions. It_is also_a relation which lies at — 
the foundation of the belief i ternal world. ‘‘ We 
readily suppose an object may continue individually the 
same, though several times absent and present to the 
senses ; and ascribe to it an identity, notwithstanding 
the interruption of the perception, whenever we conclude, 
that if we had kept our eye or hand constantly upon it, 
it would have conveyed an invariable and uninterrupted 
perception. But this conclusion beyond the impressions 
of our senses can be founded only on the connexion of | 
cause and effect; nor can we otherwise have any security 
that the object is not changed upon us, however much 
the new object may resemble that which was formerly 
present to the senses” (zbid., Sect. ii). The problem of a 
116 
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permanent and continuous world cannot, accordingly, be 
dealt with intelligently until the nature of causation has 
been determined. On the solution to the problem of 
causation depends the answer to the question concerning 
the nature of the unity and continuity of the world and 
experience. On it depends likewise the answer to the 
question as to how far knowledge can extend and what 
degree of certainty is attainable. 

The discussion in the Enguiry brings out much more 
clearly than the. Tveatise the distinction between the 
critical and sceptical side and the positive and constructive 
side of Hume’s argument. Both are present in the 
Treatise, but the contrast is less marked because the two 
are run together. This is in line with what has already 
been found to be the case with space and time; and it 
confirms the hypothesis that Hume is endeavouring in 
both works to overcome or mitigate extreme scepticism. 
The problem of causation is definitely connected-by. Hume 
with the problem of inference ; and it is noteworthy that 
in Sextus Empiricus (of: cit.) there are two topics separ- 
ately discussed, one being the idea of cause, and the other 
the idea of signs, while a criticism of the latter doctrine is 
at the same time a criticism of inference. 

Hume treats of the -idea of a cause and examines the 
difficulties inherent in it. The idea is expressed by the 
proposition that “‘ whatever begins to exist must have a 
cause of existence’’ (Treatise, tbid., Sect. ili). This 
proposition is not intuitively certain, because certainty 
belongs only to perceptions of the relations of resemblance, 
proportion in quantity and number, degrees of any 
quality, and contrariety ; and none of these relations is 
involved in the proposition in question. Nor is it capable 
of demonstration. The question at issue is whether every 
object that begins to exist must owe its existence to some 
cause. To prove this, it is necessary to show that it is 
impossible for anything to come into existence without 
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some productive principle. But this impossibility cannot 
be proved. Any attempt to prove that there must be a 
cause begs the question. “It is easy for us to conceive 
any object to be non-existent this moment, and existent 
the next, without conjoining to it the distinct idea of a 
cause or productive principle.”” It is on this basis that 
he rejects various arguments. ‘he first which he assigns 
to Hobbes is that, since time and place are homogeneous, 
the occurrence of an event at some definite place at some 
definite moment must be due to a cause peculiar to that 
place and time, for otherwise the event either would not 
occur or else would be just as likely to occur at any other 
place and time. This argument, however, assumes that 
time and place are fixed without a cause ; and this being 
once assumed, there is no difficulty in supposing that an 
object may exist without a cause. The second argument 
attributed to Dr. Clarke and others is to the effect that 
if an occurrence were without a cause, it must be the cause 
of itself and must thus exist before it existed. But this 
assumes the idea of a cause. A third argument assigned 
to Locke is that an uncaused occurrence would be produced 
by nothing ; but nothing can never be a cause. Such an 
argument equally assumes the existence of a cause. A 
fourth argument, that every effect must have a cause 
because it is implied in the very idea of effect, is declared 
to be “ more frivolous’”’ than the others. His reply to 
it is that this ‘does not prove that every being must 
be preceded by a cause ; no more than it follows, because 
every husband must have a wife, that therefore every 
man must be married.” 

The basis on which Hume rejects these arguments for 
the idea of a cause is the principle also employed by 
Sextus Empiricus. “If he produces some reasons in 
virtue of which he believes that something is the cause of 
something else, he will be proving what is in question by 
something which is equally in question. For while it is a 
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question of knowing whether there is a cause of anything, 
he says (as if there were certainly a cause) that there is a 
cause for which there is a cause.’”’ The argument based on 
the correlativity of the ideas of cause and effect, according 
to Hume, rests on the same assumption. The question 
is as to how we come to apply the term cause to one object 
and the term effect to another. This touches exactly the 
difficulty on which Sextus Empiricus seizes and which 
he uses for the purposes of scepticism. On his principle, 
which is that of Hume, no person can form in his mind an 
idea, say of a horse, if he does not beforehand know the- 
form and figure of a horse (Pyrr. Hyp., III, Ch. i). The 
application of this doctrine to causation requires that to 
form the idea of a cause it is necessary to know beforehand 
a cause, and it ends in the dilemma that to imagine the 
cause it is necessary first to know the effect, and in order 
to know the effect it is necessary first to know the cause. 
Hence it is impossible to say with certainty that one thing 
is the cause of some other. A cause, that is, cannot be 
known by way of the senses. But neither can it be known 
by reasoning or inference, for that leads to a process im 
infinitum. 

This sceptical conclusion is crystallized in Hume’s 
statement of the dilemma (Treatise, ibid., Sect. iv). 
‘When we infer effects from causes, we must establish 
the existence of these causes; which we have only two 
ways of doing, either by an immediate perception of our 
memory or senses, or by an inference from other causes ; 
which causes again we must ascertain in the same manner 
either by a present impression or by an inference from 
their causes, and so on, till we arrive at some object, which 
we see or remember,”’ Hume rejects the alternative in 
infinitum. ‘It is impossible for us to carry on our 
inferences in infinitum ; and the only thing that can stop < 
them is an impression of the memory or senses.” He, | 
therefore, has the task of defending or giving an account 
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of causation on the basis of sense-impressions. To do so 
he must find in sense-data material which will constitute 
a foundation for the idea of causation. The sense-data, 
as shown previously, consist of impressions and of spatial 
and temporal relations and other philosophical relations 
between impressions. Sextus Empiricus, examining the 
idea of cause in reference to time, concluded that a cause 
exists neither simultaneously with its effect, nor before 
its effect, nor after its effect. The latter need not be 
considered seriously. For Hume the two alternatives are 
the simultaneity and the priority in time; and he rules 
out the former on the ground that simultaneity would be 
carried through a series of causes and hence there could 
be no such thing as succession, and thus no such thing as 
time. 

Such is the manner in which Hume’s problem of causa- 
tion takes shape. Scepticism constitutes the background 
to his positive theory. The idea of cause must be reducible 
- to a basis in sense-impressions. There is no perceived 
quality which is common to all objects called causes and 
which thus could provide a foundation for the idea of 
cause. The foundation, however, may be found in the 
velations between impressions. Analysis of the idea of 
causation shows that the relations of contiguity and 
riority in time are factors in it and these re ons are 
sense-data. I productiveness must be ruled 
out because it has no clear and precise meaning. An 
object may be contiguous and prior to another, however, 
and yet not be its cause. A critical exponent of Hume’s 
theory, like Knight (Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, 
p. 159), is therefore misleading in his criticism when he 
says that “‘ the affirmation of Hume may, in the second 
place, be still more validly met by the counter-affirmation, 
that—in each and every occurrence—there is more than 
simple antecedence and consequence.” Hume expressly 
admits that there is something more. He says that, when 
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he considers the relations of objects, he can find none but 
those of contiguity and succession, which he regards as 
imperfect and unsatisfactory (Tveatise, I, Part III, Sect. 
ii). Analysis of data, he declares, will never reveal any 
ground from which an advance can be made to any 
conclusion beyond the data. Such an advance can never 
be effected on the basis of the relations perceived to hold 
between: objects. That is, spatial and temporal relations | 
do not of themselves constitute a basis for inference. In 
the idea of causation, however, another factor is involved, 

namely, ‘Hecessary connections 
Now, the latter factoris the most important, for it is 
that which conditions inferencé>; and it is to the considera- 
tion of it that Hume devotes himself, and he finds an 
explanation of it very difficult. He identifies the notion 
of necessity with that of power, or force, or energy. It is 
not a perceived relation between impressions, nor is there 
any observed quality in things which could provide a 
basis for the idea of it. A basis can be found not even in 
the observed operations of the mind, for the latter raise 
just the same problem that is in dispute, and if there were 
ervable basis for it there would be no dispute. 
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attacked by Hume on this matter. It is therefore clear 
that since there is no observed quality or relation to be 
found as a basis for the idea of necessary connection, the 
problem is bound to be difficult of solution. 

The difficulty leads Hume to alter his method of attack 
upon the problem concerning the foundation of the idea 
of necessary connection. He seeks a clue in a possible 
answer to two other questions. The first is, for what 
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reason do we pronounce it necessary that everything whose 
existence has a beginning should also have a cause ? 
The second is, why do we conclude that such particular 
causes must necessarily have such particular effects , and 
what is the nature of that process whereby we infer the one 
from the other? flat 


But this is given up in order that the other two may first 
be considered, with the hope of obtaining a solution, 
however, to it ultimately. Of these two, the first is also 
given up, and the second one becomes the subject of 
examination. The problem of causation is thus definitely 
identified with the logical problem concerning the founda- 
tions of inference. In the Enguiry the logical aspect of 
the problem is very clearly stressed. Hume formulates 
three questions. ‘“‘ When it is a ne at 
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On considering the problem in this way Hume discovers 
that constant conjunction and similarity of instances play 
an important part in inference and they help in deter- 
mining the mind to regard something as a cause and 
something as an effect. ‘‘ Contiguity and succession are 
not sufficient to make us pronounce any two objects to 
be cause and effect, unless we perceive that these two 
relations are preserved in several instances ’”’ (Treatise, I, 
Part III, Sect. vi). Similarity of instances does induce us 
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to draw an inference. ‘‘ We always presume, when we see 
like sensible qualities, that they have like secret powers, 
and expect that effects, similar to those which we have 
experienced, will follow from them” (Enquiry, Sect. iv, 
Part ii). But two totally different propositions are 
involved ; first, I have found that such an object has 
always been attended with such an effect; second, I 
foresee that other objects, which are, in appearance, 
similar, will be attended with similar effects. Hume sees 
a problem here. “ Now this is a process of the mind or 
thought, of which I would willingly know the foundation ”’ 
(@bid.). In the Treatise (1, Part III, Sect. vi), he says, 
that, ‘‘ having found that after the discovery of the con- 
stant conjunction of any objects, we always draw an 
inference from one object to another, we shall now 
examine the nature of that inference, and of the transition 
from the impression to the idea.” 

Hume does not deny that constant conjunction or repeti- 
tion of similar instances is the basis on which assertions 
are made; and he is prepared to admit even that they 
are justly made. What he is anxious or curious to learn 
is the manner in which such a factor operates. If the 
assertions regarding the future are made by reason or are 
a matter of logic, then they will involve the proposition 
that ‘‘ instances. of which we have had no experience 
must resemble those of which we had experience, and that 
the course of nature continues always uniformly the 
same” (ibid.). The question will have now to be raised 
concerning this principle of the uniformity of nature. 
What is its foundation ? It is not a matter of intuition. 
Nor is it a matter of demonstration, for it is possible to 
imagine a change in the order of nature, and therefore 
there is no necessity about the principle of uniformity. 
The relation involved is not one of those on which 
demonstration depends. Any attempt to derive it from 
experience simply assumes the question at issue, or, 
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as Hume puts it in the Tveatise, leads to a process in 
infinitum. 

Since Hume links the idea of causation with that of 
inference, his criticism of that idea and of the principle of 
the uniformity of nature undermines the foundations of 
inference. Since the principle of uniformity is expressed 
as a universal proposition and since any reasoning that 
makes use of it as a premiss for asserting some specific 
matter of fact has no “ solidity,’ the same must hold of 
any other universal proposition when used as a premiss. 
All reasoning will be a petitio principit. Or, viewing the 
matter from another side, we may say that a process of 
reasoning aims at making an obscure point clearer by 
deriving it from premisses; but if that point is obscure 
until it is derived from the premisses, the premisses must 
be themselves obscure. Now both of these arguments are 
used by Sextus Empiricus to undermine deductive and 
inductive argumeuts (Pyrr. Hyp., II, Chs. xiii-xv). Hume 
utilizes a similar critical apparatus but applies it to the 
principle of uniformity used as a basis for reasoning. The 
whole of Hume’s discussion serves to show how the idea 
of causation and the notion of inference are on his theory 
inseparably connected. The problem of causation is at 
the same time a logical one concerning inference. Sextus 
Empiricus rejects all reasoning ; and Hume, while admit- 
ting the arguments by which the rejection is effected, 
seeks to save the notion of inference as well as of causation. 
Scepticism holds that in deduction the premiss from which 
the conclusion is derived assumes that conclusion and that 
in induction there is no rule or device by which the 
universality of a proposition formed by a consideration of 
singulars can be guaranteed. Some other explanation of 
reasoning then must be found. 

Hume’s attitude to the principle of uniformity is that 
it does not come into play at allin inference. It can never 
be a reason for asserting anything regarding the future. 
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It cannot therefore supply the requisite connection in 
inference. “ The understanding or imagination can draw 
inferences from past experience without reflecting on it ; 
much more without forming any principle concerning it, 
or reasoning upon that principle’? (Treatise, Part III, 
Sect. vili). This can be seen in the case of animals and 
children. But it can be seen also in men. A man on 
coming to a river knows how to act; but he does not 
veason the matter out from the similarity of past experience 
and the uniformity of nature. What is operative is a 
connection between the ideas of water, sinking, and 
suffocation. The problem of causation and the problem 
of inference are now seen to be one and the same problem ; 
and the problem, as Hume shows throughout his discus- 
sion, 1S a specific one, while the solution to the one is the 
solution to the other. 

Inference is always a transition from something deter- 
minate and present to something else equally determinate 
but not present. But it is also a transition, induced in 
some way by past experience, from the present to the 
future. There is no need, however, of awareness of past 
experience ; nor does past experience, which has consisted 
of repeated similar cases, supply the determinateness 
required. The process of inference involves an operation 
of the imagination. The latter enters into all our reason- 
ings (tb¢d., Sect. xii). Inference and causation are thus 
now brought back to the principles of the imagination or to 
natural relations. ‘‘ When the mind passes from the idea 
or impression of an object to the idea or belief of another, 
it is not determined by reason, but by certain principles, 
which associate together the ideas of these objects, and 
unite them in the imagination. Had ideas no more union 
in the fancy than objects seem to have to the understand- 
ing, we could never draw any inference from causes to 
effects, nor repose belief in any matter of fact. The 
inference therefore depends solely on the union of ideas 
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ibid., Sect. vi). Emphasis is here put upon the principles 
of connection between ideas in contrast to the relatiens 
observed to hold between impressions. -- 

Hume’s theory at this point involves two factors: 
first, human nature in the form of the imagination and its 
principles ; second, past experiences of constant coujunc- 
tion. If inference is a transition from idea to idea or from 
impression to idea, what is the part played by past 
experience ? The latter is admitted to determine the 
mind to follow a certain sequence of ideas. In the Tyveatise 
Hume is anxious to make his theory conform to his 
doctrine of impressions and ideas. Repetition of similar 
instances produces no new quality in the object; it 
produces nothing additional to what has been observed 
in each case. Such repetition, however, does produce a 
new impression im the mind (Treatise, ibid., Sect. xiv). 
His account of impressions and ideas in the first part of the 
Treatise (Sect. ii) leaves for him the way open for such a 
view. This new impression is a propensity or determina- 
tion of thought to pass from a present object to the idea 
of another object frequently found in the past to be 
conjoined with it. Hume is accepting what he admits is 
an observable matter of experience, namely, the experience 
of a sequence of ideas and a constraint characteristic of 
such sequence. This constitutes the impression on which 
the idea of necessary connection is based. In the Enquiry 
no stress is laid upon an original impression for the idea 
of necessary connection. The idea employed is that of 
custom or habit. Hume in insisting that past experience 
does influence our estimate of future events is in agree- 
ment with modern logicians. [n denying that past 
experience is a premiss from which a logical conclusion is 
drawn, he is left with the task of explaining the nature of 
that influence. His account of it, as he himself admits, 
does not clarify the problem. Such an influence on the 
mind is in itself perfectly extraordinary and incompre- 
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hensible ; nor cam we be certain of its reality but from 
experience and observation ”’ (ibid., Sect. xiv). “‘ Reason 
is nothing but a wonderful and unintelligible instinct in 
our souls, which carries us along a certain train of ideas 
and endows them with particular qualities, according to 
their particular situations and relations. This instinct, it 
is true, arises from past observation and experience ; but 
can anyone give the ultimate reason why past experience 
and observation produces such an effect, any more than 
why nature alone should produce it? Nature may 
certainly produce whatever can arise from habit: nay, 
habit is nothing but one of the principles of nature, and 
derives all its force from that origin ”’ (zb7d., Sect. xvi). 

One point to which attention may be drawn in con- 
nection with the preceding exposition of Hume’s view is 
the influence of plurality of similar instances. Hume 
asserts that repetition of such instances is necessary to 
give rise to an impression or to generate a habit of transi- 
tion from idea to idea. But he admits that “ we may 
attain the knowledge of a particular cause merely by one 
experiment . . . Now, as after one experiment of this 
kind, the mind, upon the appearance either of the cause 
or the effect, can draw an inference concerning the exist- 
ence of its correlative, and as habit can never be acquired 
merely by one instance, it may be thought that belief 
cannot in this case be esteemed the effect of custom ”’ 
(tbid., Sect. viii). Hume meets this difficulty by saying 
that in such a case—that is, where there is only one 
instance—the inference is made indirectly or obliquely. 
One instance does not generate a habit but it can become 
allied to a habit already generated by repetition of similar 
instances. 

A second point is that the wide meaning which Hume 
assigns to reason is a reflection of what Sextus Empiricus 
says regarding the question whether animals lack reason 
(op. cit., I, Ch. xiv). The idea of nature to which Hume 
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refers has its parallel in the sceptical notion of instructions 
of nature and of natural impulses. On the other hand, 
scepticism, like Hume’s theory, regards nature as incom- 
prehensible. “ The word, natural,’ says Hume in the 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of M orals (App. III), 
“is commonly taken in so many senses, and is of so loose 
a signification, that it seems vain to dispute whether justice 
be natural or not.” If this is so, Hume ought to have 
avoided the term. But he persists in using it very freely. 
He uses it as a title of one of his works, The Natural 
History of Religion, in the introduction to which he also 
points out that certain religious preconceptions are not 
naturally primary. In the essay on the Original Contract 
he draws a distinction between two classes of duties, one 
class being founded on a natural instinct. In a footnote 
to the above-quoted passage from the Enquiry concerning 
Morals he draws a distinction between natural on the one 
hand, and unusual, miraculous, or artificial on the other. 
He also contrasts natural with philosophical. His Treatise 
is concerned with human nature. In all cases, however, 
he makes no claim to understand the natural, for it is 
something that is simply ultimate and inexplicable. There 
is a scepticism here which he accepts and which, he points 
out, is found even in the science of Newton and is praise- 
worthy. 

Such a scepticism holds both of physical nature and of 
human nature. His use of the term natural is practically 
always in reference to the latter; and the term signifies 
for him what it signified for the sceptics. There are 
natural impulses which man cannot escape. They lead to 
man’s embracing certain opinions (Treatise, I, Part IV, 
Sect. ii). They manifest themselves in judging, for 
‘nature by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity 
has determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel ”’ 
(ibid., Sect. i). Suspension of judgment is thus not 
possible. The laboured deductions of the understanding 
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and the fallible and uncertain process of reasoning and 
argumentation are not to be compared with the “‘ wisdom 
of nature’’ and that customary transition from cause to 
effect (zbid., Sect. ii; also Enquiry, Sect. ix). This does 
not mean that Hume rejects inference but that he re- 
interprets it as resting on natural principles and contrasts 
this inference with the reasoning and argumentation of 
the dogmatic schools as something artificial and fallible. 
Human nature is simply such that, under the influence of 
experience, the imagination follows certain definite 
sequences. Why it should do so cannot be explained ; it 
is only possible to “‘ point out a principle of human 
nature which is universally acknowledged, and which is 
well known by its effects” (Enquiry, Sect. v, Part i). 
Hume has thus come upon a fresh factor that enters into 
causation and conditions inference. There is contiguity, 
there is priority in time, there is constant conjunction or 
repetition of similar instances. All these are observable, 
and they are philosophical relations ; but a philosophical 
relation can never provide a basis for an inference from 
the pasteto thesfuture (7 véatise, Vy Part. 111,. séct® xiv): 
Yet such inferences are made. The possibility of this 
rests on necessary connection; but the latter in turn is 
reducible to the influence of past experience on the 
imagination ; and ultimately, therefore, inference as well 
as causation involve a human factor or a peculiarity of the 
imagination. What Hume has discovered is, to use a 
modern phrase, that a thought-factor enters into the 
constitution of experience and gives it unity and con- 
tinuity in addition and in contrast to mere spatial and 
temporal relationships. It is additional to the data; 
and that is why he has had so much difficulty in dealing 
with it. Any attempt to derive the principle of causation 
from experience would thus beg the question. All con- 
clusions derived from experience imply this thought-factor 
which enters into its constitution ; they do not rest on any 
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necessity or necessary relation between the objects ; but 
the inference, being the operation of the imagination 
itself, is what constitutes the necessity. To suppose that 
that transition, in which the operation of the imagination 
consists, is characteristic of objects is to read illegitimately 
a thought-factor into nature or the spatio-temporal world 
of impressions. Hence it is now seen why, in Hume’s 
opinion, the study of human nature is important for the 
different sciences. 

That is the paradoxical result of Hume’s analysis. The 
paradox lies in the reversal of the generally prevailing 
notion of the relation between thought and necessary 
connection. It had been held that there must be necessary 
connection in the universe in order that thought might be 
possible ; but Hume reverses the relation, making that 
secondary which was considered primary, and argues and 
claims to have established that “‘ the necessary connection 
depends on the inference, instead of the inference’s 
depending on the necessary conncetion ”’ (tb1d., Sect. vi). 
He is aware that he is confronted with the inveterate 
prejudices of mankind and that a convincing analysis is 
required of him. The roundabout character of the dis- 
cussion has been forced upon him by the nature of the 
problem. ‘ This order would not have been excusable, of 
first examining our inference from the relation before we 
had explained the relation itself, had it been possible to 
proceed on a different method. But as the nature of the 
relation depends so much on that of the inference, we have 
been obliged to advance in this seemingly preposterous 
manner, and make use of terms before we were able 
exactly to define them or fix their meaning ”’ (tbzd., Sect. 
xiv), 

In view of the complex character of the idea of causation, 
emphasis may be put upon the philosophical relations 
which go to its constitution or upon the thought-factor, 
that is upon the natural relations involved in it. A cause 
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may accordingly be defined in two ways: either as ‘‘ an 
object precedent and contiguous to another, and where all 
the objects resembling the former are placed in like 
relations of precedencv and contiguity to those objects 
that resemble the latter,” or as “‘ an object precedent and 
contiguous to another and so united with it that the idea 
of the one determines the mind to form the idea of the 
other, and the impression of the one to form a more lively 
idea of the other’”’ (zd1d., Sect. xiv). There is not much 
doubt that Hume considers he has established an argument 
for causation and thus has met the sceptical position. 
Unless his theory is accepted regarding the part played 
by experience, ‘‘anything may produce anything. Creation, 
annihilation, motion, reason, volition; all these may 
arise from one another, or from any other object we can 
imagine” (tbid., Sect. xv). Professor Laird calls this a 
“ curious remark ”’ (op. cit., p. 139). But itis an argument 
stated by Sextus Empiricus (op. cit., III, Ch. iii). “If 
there is not some cause, all things will arise chaotically 
and at random from all things.” Hume has sought an 
escape from the scepticism of Sextus Empiricus by taking 
his stand upon sense-data and employing a conception of 
the imagination to enable him to get beyond the data. As 
the Variability and capriciousness of the imagination was 
stressed by scepticism as a ground for its conclusions, 
Hume, while recognizing such qualities, seeks to evade 
the consequence by adopting a doctrine that the imagina- 
tion has certain constant and universal characteristics. 
The latter are formulated in his theory of natural relations 
and in his belief of the constancy of human nature. 


IV 
THE PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE burden of Hume’s theory of knowledge falls upon his 
doctrine of the imagination and natural relations. The 
latter doctrine is expressed in his conception of beltef ; 
and it is really one which expounds the principles which 
play a part in building up and extending knowledge beyond 
sense-data. He begins by rejecting the commonly accepted 
distinction between knowledge and probability. As know- 
ledge is defined as ‘‘ that evidence which arises from the 
comparison of ideas,’’ all causal inferences would have to 
be included under probability. This is the view that 
Locke took, though he admitted that inferences of the 
kind which Hume calls causal had a very high degree 
of probability. Hume declares that conclusions of a 
causal kind cannot be called probable. ‘‘ One would 
appear ridiculous who would say, that it is only 
probable the sun will rise to-morrow, or that all men 
must die; though it is plain we have no further assur- 
ance of these facts than what experience affords us” 
(Treatise, I, Part III, Sect. xi). He proceeds accordingly 
to make a threefold distinction — knowledge, proof, 
and probability. The first is assurance arising from 
the comparison of ideas; the second comprises con- 
clusions derived from the causal relation, and such 
conclusions are “‘entirely free from doubt and uncer- 
tainty’; the third signifies conclusions that are attended 
with uncertainty. Clearly, then, Hume does not call 
causal knowledge in question ; and if any objection is to 
be taken to his view, it must be on the ground that his 
132 
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theory must commit him to maintaining that all causal 
inferences are uncertain. 

Knowledge in Hume’s sense comprises mathematics ; 
and, with the qualifications previously stated in the 
discussion of space and time, it is possessed of certainty. 
Causal knowledge would belong to the physical or natural 
sciences, dealing with matters of fact; but many con- 
clusions drawn in these sciences as well as in other spheres 
are only probable. The problem of probability was no 
doubt one of great interest to mathematicians and philo- 
sophers in Hume’s time; but that is not the sole nor 
probably the primary reason for his interest init. It isa 
problem with which scepticism confronts him, for it 
denies that it is possible to decide whether anything is 
more probable than anything else. Just as he has sought 
to overcome the sceptical view of causation, so he seeks 
to show that such a thing as probability is tenable ; and 
he endeavours to do so by showing that the same principles 
which underlie causal knowledge underlie probable infer- 
ences. In the discussion much of the material is taken from 
Locke (Essay, Book IV, Chs. xv, xvi, xx), but what he does 
is to apply his doctrine of belief and natural relations in 
order to account for the phenomena of probability. Pro- 
bability, like causation, is not primarily a rational affair 
at all. He is concerned with it because of its manifesting 
certain principles of human nature. We do not make a 
calculation and then base our expectation of the event on 
it. Our expectation is a habit established on “ the 
sensitive side of our nature.” 

The treatment which he gives to the problem is evidently 
under Newtonian influence. He expressly refers to the 
analogy of natural phenomena such as the gravity of a 
body (Treatise, I, Part III, Sect. xii). The general analogy 
is the composition and resolution of forces. The influence 
appears also in the view that in a long process of inference 
the degree of belief must gradually grow weaker (cbid., 
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Sect. xiii). The analogy is that of the diminution in a 
gravitational force proportionately to an increase in the 
distance, or of the decrease of illumination of a body 
proportionately to an increase in the distance from the 
source of light. This influence is confirmed by his reference 
to a Reverend Divine who has published a demonstration 
of the decrease in the credibility of a story that is trans- 
mitted through a series of generations. Hume’s immediate 
motive for making this reference is that the demonstration 
leads to historical scepticism, and in conformity with 
his main purpose he must meet it. The author in question 
is probably Craig whose work, Principia Mathematica 
Theologice Christiane, published at London in 1699, 1s, 
as the title suggests, worked out strictly on the model ‘of 
Newton’s method. Hume may have known the work 
directly, or he may have found the argument in Tindal’s 
Christianity as Old as Creation, or he may have 
read the account of Craig’s theory in Bayle’s Dictionary. 
And all this fits in with the remark that the laws of 
association are to be regarded as analogous to the laws of 
attraction. 

There is strong reason therefore for considering Hume’s 
doctrine of belief and natural relations a central part of his 
system and the means whereby he hoped to overcome 
scepticism and its view of inference. His exposition is 
apt to be confusing because the natural relations are also 
philosophical relations, and causation on his own theory 
is so much bound up with resemblance and contiguity. 
Nevertheless, these two, as natural relations, are distinct 
from causation and may be operative when causation is 
not. The relation of resemblance is assigned a very 
important part. And what Hume seenis to mean is that 
the extension of knowledge rests to a very great extent 
on an attempt to reduce fresh cases to already established 
sequences because of the resemblance between the new 
and the old. The classic tale about Newton and the apple 
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illustrates Hume’s point very well. The apple is considered 
as being like the moon in certain respects. There is 
nothing either in the apple or in the moon that of itself 
necessitates their being treated alike in the way in which 
Newton assimilates them. He admits that no explanation 
is possible as to why a mind should work on the basis of 
resemblance; but it is, nevertheless, a fact that it does 
so. 

A natural relation manifests itself as a transition from 
an object or an idea to another idea; and the sequence 
may be longer or shorter. The question with which Hume 
is concerned is as to what is involved in the belief in, or 
the assent given to, an idea so reached. His problem may 
be illustrated by reference to his doctrine of impressions 
and ideas. A person inay have an idea Az which is a 
copy of or derived from an impression A ; and his belief 
in Az is a vivacity or feeling attaching to it in virtue of 
its being a copy of the impression A. But in inference a 
person has an idea Cz and believes in Cz, though that 
belief is not derived immediately from an impression C 
but from an impression A by way of the ideas Az, Bz. It 
is such a belief as that in Cz that is Hume’s problem. 
It involves looking at Cz, and hence the impression C, 
not in isolation but from a special angle, namely in relation 
to Az and hence to the impression A. The issue is really 
one regarding the truth or falsity of conclusions reached 
by a process of inference. The problem arises for Hume 
because impressions or data are only spatially and tem- 
porally related and because these relations do not justify 
any assertion about B because of A. His answer to the 
~ question is that belief or assent consists in a peculiar 
quality of an idea, which quality is derived from some 
impression originally and is transferred to the idea in 
question through the operation of a natural relation or of 
the imagination. Only a natural relation can be effective 
in the matter. 
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In causal sequences there is an easy transition from one 
object or idea to another idea, each idea being specific and 
determinate. Because of the easy transition and the 
deterniunateness of the ideas, the vivacity attaching to the 
antecedent or the present factor is transferred to the 
consequent and hence belief attaches to the latter. But 
there are cases where this habitual transition has not been 
established, where therefore the transition is broken, held 
up or weakened, and where the initial vivacity cannot be 
transferred to any determinate result or idea. The 
sequence lacks precise termination. ‘“‘ The imagination 
passes from the cause, viz. the throwing of the die, to the 
effect, viz. the turning up one of the six sides; and feels 
a kind of impossibility both of stopping short in the way, 
and of forming any other idea. But as all these six sides 
are incompatible, and the die cannot turn up above one 
at once, this principle directs us not to consider all of 
them at once as lying uppermost, which we look upon as 
impossible : neither does it direct us with its entire force 
to any particular side ; for in that case this side would be 
considered as certain and inevitable ; but it directs us to 
the whole six sides after such a manner as to divide its 
force equally among them ” (Treatise, I, Part III, Sect. 
xi). It is this kind of thing that gives rise to probability. 
It arises where causal sequences have not been definitely 
established ; and such is the case where the experience 
of the sequence is still incomplete or imperfect, where 
reliance is put upon analogy based not on sameness but 
only on an imperfect and variable resemblance, or where 
experience shows contrariety in antecedents or in con- 
sequents. Then there are doubts and difficulties ; and the 
question has to be asked as to what we have a right to 
expect or as to how our belief is determined. 

The case of probability arising from incomplete experi- 
ence and that arising from analogy are not treated by 
Hume in much detail. With increasing experience of 
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constant conjunction probability will continue to increase 
until it approaches certainty. The probability in the case 
of analogy depends on the degree of resemblance. Slight- 
ness of resemblance will weaken the transition of the 
imagination and will accordingly weaken the degree of 
vivacity transferred from one idea to another. Thus the 
assent that is given to what is inferred will not be strong. 
These are two forms of philosophical probability. The 
third form, which involves contrary instances, is the one 
to which he devotes most attention. 

This type raises a special problem ; and it is not to be 
explained by the notion of a weakened transition of the 
imagination from one idea to another. What happens is 
that the strength of the movement is broken up between 
possibilities ; and a consideration of the case must be 
analogous to the consideration of chances and presupposes 
the notion of chances. Expectation of one event rather 
than another presupposes that both events are possible. 
The very fact that something has occurred is sufficient to 
mark it as possible. Whatever is conceivable or imagin- 
able is in fact possible; but it is experience that reduces 
possibilities to a definite and conceivable number. Since 
past experience has shown that an antecedent may have 
two possible contrary consequents or, it may be, two 
possible contrary antecedents, how is our expectation of 
one rather than the other determined ? Possibilities or 
chances rnust be regarded as equal ; this is what scepticism 
says about sense-data. If all chances are on an equal 
footing, any conclusion about probability cannot be said 
to be an inference from the presence of a superior 
number of chances, for a superior combination of 
chances is just what probability means. The attempt 
to regard probability, therefore, in this way is subject 
to a difficulty exactly analogous to that which occurs 
in a parallel interpretation of causation and _ the 
uniformity of nature: it begs the question. A greater 
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probability is just definable as a greater number of 
chances. When a die is cast, the chances in favour of 
each side are equal; and each side is possible, or is said 
to have an equal chance of being turned up. Actually the 
fact that one side, say five, is turned up points to some 
factor, such as the way in which the coin is spun, favouring 
that side. The important point is that no constant factor 
should favour any one side. If this happens, then the 
chances are no longer equal, and one side becomes more 
probable than another. But Hume, according to his 
standpoint, knows nothing about the secret determining 
factors and is limited to the observable frequency of the 
occurrences. The probability of an occurrence, which is 
one of a series.of occurrences, must therefore turn upon 
the frequency of that occurrence within the series. Such 
frequency may range from constant repetition downwards ; 
and probability will range from the certainty of causal 
sequences down to sequences that are less and less prob- 
able. How can then any habit or stable sequence of ideas 
be established when experience itself is inconstant, and 
how can probability thus be settled or expectation 
formed ? Once again the solution is found in a peculiarity 
of the imagination. Where there are contrary instances, 
the frequency of each is an important consideration. The 
similar experiences in each case fuse together in the 
imagination, just as successive strokes of a pencil can 
unite and produce one vivid line; and these experiences 
which are the more frequent produce in the imagination 
an idea that is more intense and lively than is pro- 
duced by the less frequent experiences. This superior 
intensity or liveliness is what constitutes the belief or 
expectation. 

Hume proceeds to the consideration of another kind of 
probability which he calls wnphilosophical in distinction 
from the philosophical type just discussed. The latter is 
allowed to be ‘“‘a reasonable foundation of belief and 
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opinion,’ and Hume presumably means that it occurs in 
the sciences which in former times were spoken of as 
philosophy. The unphilosophical kind, however, also 
occurs in many ways in life, and it is explicable by the 
same principles as lie at the basis of causation and philo- 
sophical probability. The main point is that the strength 
of our assent to an idea or the probability of an opinion 
diminishes according to the time that has elapsed between 
the original occurrence and the present moment or 
according to the number of intermediate steps in a proof. 
The probability of an argument varies according to the 
recency or remoteness of the fact, on the memory of 
which the argument is based. A fresh experience or one 
fresh in the memory has a different influence on the 
imagination from that exercised by an old experience 
almost obliterated. An inference drawn from a premiiss 
without any intermediaries secures a stronger assent than 
one involving many intermediate steps. Such a diminu- 
tion in belief or assent must be fatal to all historical beliefs ; 
it would destroy the possibility of a science of history. It 
has been used to support an argument for the ultimate 
incredibility of the Christian religion. (Craig, op. ctt., in 
fact argued that ‘‘a second advent ” was necessary in 
order to renew Christian belief.) Hume obviates this 
difficulty concerning history by stressing the similarity 
of the intermediate steps, namely copies of original 
documents, through which information about the original 
events is transmitted. This similarity enables the imagina- 
tion to pass easily from stage to stage and so carry along 
with it that vivacity which constitutes belief. The only 
assumption made—and Hume is not concerned with it at 
the moment—is with regard to the truth of the original. 
With this qualification regarding history and with “a 
memorable exception ’’ discussed in Part Four of the 
Treatise (Sect. i) Hume accepts this principle of the 
diminution of probability and assent. If, in addition, the 
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uncertainty of the human faculties is considered and if 
the need of making an estimate of their validity—and this 
estimate itself can only be probable—is noted, then the 
question arises as to how any belief, adequate either for 
philosophy or for life, can remain. 

The difficulties which Hume meets in his discussion of 
unphilosophical probability were favoured by scepticism 
in support of its conclusions. A fresh difficulty is met in 
the examination of general rules. The latter influence 
our argument or our judgment quite frequently by inducing 
us to ignore contrary cases. They are formed under the 
influence of very slight resemblances, or, in some cases, 
of contiguity, working in alliance with the emotions ; and 
they exemplify what in modern terminology would be 
called rash generalization. Hume’s discussion is not very 
clear. These general rules, he admits, influence the 
judgment; but he does not intend to assert that all 
general rules affect the judgment adversely, for he himself 
formulates rules which “ ought to regulate our judgment ”’ 
in the discovery of causal sequences. What he seems to 
argue for is that all judgments rest on the natural 
tendencies of the imagination expressed in the laws of 
resemblance, contiguity, and causation. Judgments of 
causal sequence, of philosophical and of unphilosophical 
probability, all rest on the same principles. But all such 
judgments do not admit of the same degree of belief or 
assent. They can be arranged in a scale of decreasing 
credibility, though, of course, as Hume shows in his 
discussion of the passions, the latter may react upon an 
idea and intensify its vivacity and hence make it more 
credible for a particular person. The generally accepted 
contrast between the imagination and judgment of the 
understanding is thus really resolvable into a peculiarity 
of the imagination itself. The imagination has two 
aspects—a constant and universal character, and a 
capricious or variable aspect. The former can be reduced to 
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general rules, the latter cannot ; and this double character 
of the imagination has led to the contrast between the 
understanding and the imagination. Any situation that 
confronts a man is a mixture of essential and accidental 
factors ; the formulation of rules, based on a reflective con- 
sideration of the processes of the imagination, leads to the 
elimination of the irrelevant and to the influencing of the 
imagination by the relevant alone. On this basis a 
judgment of the understanding, as it is called, is formed. 
But the accidental features still affect the imagination in 
spite of the general rules, and conduce to an attitude 
often contrasted with judgment. It is in this sense that 
judgment and imagination have come to be contrasted. 
Analysis seems to reveal a fundamental contradiction or 
conflict in human nature. Scepticism may here, says 
Hume, have the pleasure of observing this “ signal 
contradiction.” It is, of course, one of the things on 
which it insisted. 

Once again it appears that Hume grants a great deal 
for which scepticism contended. Belief, because of 
various factors, tends to decrease towards zero-point, and 
the principle of human nature on which knowledge rests 
is apparently at war with itself. An argument to-day niay 
have apparently a very different force from what it will 
have a month hence. A person’s view, as Hume observes 
about his own case in the conclusion of the first book of 
the Treatise, depends very much upon his present dzs- 
position. That relativity of propositions to the person 
who judges was stressed for sceptical purposes by Sextus 
Empiricus. ‘Science,’ he says, “is the mind itself 
disposed in a certain manner” (Pyrr. Hyp., II, Ch. viii. 
See also I, Ch. xiv, 4th trope). Yet Hume evades this 
scepticism by adhering to the idea of a constancy and 
universality in the imagination which can be reduced to 
rules. It is only in virtue of this fact that the capricious 
side of the imagination appears at all by way of contrast. 
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This notion has an ethical parallel in the conception of 
sympathy which expresses a universal and constant moral 
nature. On the other hand, there are differences in the 
constancy of sequences and in degrees of contiguity and of 
resemblance. While on Hume’s theory it is clear that a 
definite line between truth and arbitrary fancy is difficult 
to draw, yet he does maintain against scepticism that man’s 
nature enables him to distinguish between experiences as 
certain and as more or less probable. 


Vv 


THE PROBLEMBORLHE SELLE AND THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD 


HuME’s discussion of this problem shows very clearly the 
influence of the scepticism formulated by Sextus Empiricus. 

The problem of the self and that of the external world are 
treated by Hume together, just as they are by Pyrrhonian 
scepticism, for which the incomprehensibility of minds and 
of bodies is interdependent. Hume’s treatment falls into 
a sceptical and into a constructive part, though, as in his 
other discussions, the two are interwoven. But once they 
are disentangled, as they can be, his argument is seen to 
be nasal first, into a destructive criticism of thé 
senses and of reason as bases for the belief in minds and 
in bodies, and second, into a constructive effort to account, 

by means of the imagination, for man’s belief in both. | 
His criticism of reason, and the senses is in line with the 
argument of Sextus Empiricus.1. Pyrrhonism argues 
against the knowability of things either by sense or by 
reason. 

What, then, is the nature of the problem ? a According 
to Hume there are two distinct notions involved, that of a 
continued existence, and that of an independent existence. 
The ordinary man believes that there is a world of objects 
that continue to exist even though he is not aware of them 
and that these bodies are quite independent of him.) Such 
a man has no problem here. It is philosophy that raises 
a problem because it makes a distinction between percep- 
tions and external bodies. Such a distinction necessitates 

1 Pyrr. Hyp., 1, Ch. xiv, 3rd trope; II, Ch. vi; Ill, Ch. v. 
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the question as to whether we know bodies and, if so, 
how ?1 

[The foundation must, of course, be impressions and 
ideas; but as ideas are copies of impressions, stress must 
be laid upon impressions.' Can the impressions or sense- 
data alone provide the foundation for the belief in a 
continuous and independent world? Hume’s answer is 
practically identical with the view stated by Sextus 
Empiricus. 'Sense-data provide no evidence of a continued 
nor of an independent world: .they are continually 
perishing existences? The problem of an external world 
involves a question concerning the relation of impressions 
to the self, and hence a question about a self. If sense- 
data contained immediate evidence of an external world, 
the self likewise must be a datum. But there is no such 
datum, for the notion of a self is as much of a problem as 
is the external world. The two problems are simular in 
nature. Sounds, tastes, smells have no existence in 
extension, and hence are characterized by no such quality 
as externality to the body or anything else. Vision gives 
distance or outness not directly but only by inference 
based on experience. All impressions whatever are on 
the same footing. They contain no evidence of an external 
or a double existence. They are simply what they are. 
Everything that enters the mind is “in reality as the 
perception’ (Treatise, I, Part IV, Sect. 11). “To be is to 
appear,’ says Sextus Empiricus.? 

The belief in an external world does not rest on reason. 
The ordinary and unreflective person does not make, and 
is not aware of, any distinction between impressions and 
objects; and he cannot therefore, and does not, reason 
from impressions to external objects. } Being unaware of 
any such double existence, he cannot assent to it. He 
regards the impressions as tlie external objects. Hence 
this conimon-sense view cannot be a matter of reason at 


1 Pyrr. Hyp., 1, Ch. xiv, 8th trope; cf. also II, Ch. vii; III, Ch. v. 
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all. The philosophic view, on the other hand, rests upon 
an analysis which has upset this simple common-sense 
view by effecting a distinction between impressions and 


bodies ; and consequently it has to consider the question 


that arises concerning the relation between the two kinds 
of existences. It has come to speak of a resemblance 
between the perceptions and the bodies. Its belief in an 
external world of objects is a reasoned or argued belief 
from the admission that impressions are what are im- 
mediately known. — 

Here, then, are two views that come into conflict. The 
common-sense attitude shows that a belief in external 
bodies can be, and is, held irrespective of, and ante- 
cedently to, any reasoned theory. Such a belief thus 
cannot depend on reason. Is it, then, less valid than the 
philosophical view based on reason, or is the process of 
reason on which the philosophical view rests a more valid 
process than that on which the common-sense view rests ? 
Hume contends that the philosophical view has accepted, 
and rests upon, the common-sense one. It has no original 
authority of its own ; and what influence it has had upon 
men’s minds is derived from the unreflective view. It 
makes use of the notions of the identity and continuance 
of interrupted perceptions, and it borrows these notions 
from the ordinary belief. It is not therefore an inde- 
pendent attitude, and it stands or falls with the more 
simple and unreflective view. On the premisses of the 
philosophical view itself that perceptions are the data 
and are alone certain, no inference can be effected ; for 
any inference must involve the causal relation, and the 
latter, in view of its nature, holds, not between perception 
and object. but only between perception and perception. 
Hence “‘ our reason neither does, nor is it possible it ever 
should, upon any supposition, give us an assurance’ of 
the existence of bodies (Treatise, I, Part IV, Sect. ii). 

Hume, as his critics ought to have noticed, rejects the 
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causal theory of knowledge and its accompanying repre- 
sentationism; and his rejection of it necessitates a 
reinterpretation of the belief in bodies. Hume attacks 
the views of ancient and modern philosophy. The 
philosophical theory involves a reversal of the problem 
and begs the question at issue. An account of impressions 
must not be given in terms of external bodies, but an 
account of bodies must be given in terms of impressions 
and their characteristics. Human thought could never of 
itself proceed to the ideas of objects different from but 
resembling perceptions, nor could it form the conception 
of double existence. The attempt on the part of modern 
philosophy to distinguish between qualities and to call 
some of them primary is in no way justifiable and is no 
more successful in overcoming the difficulty. Hume’s 
criticism is very similar to that of Berkeley; but it is 
also found in Sextus Empiricus (Pyrr. Hyp., I, Ch. x1v ; 
II, Ch. vi; III, Ch. v). Modern philosophy asserts that 
all sensible qualities are only impressions in the mind 
caused by external objects, and that of these qualities 
colours, tastes, sounds, smells, heat and cold have no 
resemblance to the qualities of external bodies. Hume 
admits that the relativity of these qualities to various 
circumstances gives support to that theory. If these, 
however, are ruled out, the only supposed real ones left 
are extension, motion, solidity. ‘“‘ Apart from length, 
breadth, depth, and resistance,” says Sextus Empiricus 
(Pyrr. Hyp., IL, Ch. v), “ body is nothing.’ Scepticism 
argues that even these qualities cannot intelligibly be 
assigned to bodies. Hume argues that these qualities 
must be relegated to the same status as the others. Motion 
on examination resolves itself into extension and solidity ; 
and extension is a compound idea resolvable into colour 
or solidity. If the former is the case, extension and hence 
motion become reduced to the level of the other qualities. 
If the external reality of extension is to be maintained, 
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it must be by means of solidity. But solidity means that 
two bodies cannot penetrate each other ; and we are thus 
thrown back upon the idea of bodies. What are bodies ? 
All qualities that admit of being used for a definition are 
excluded except solidity ; and hence we are condemned 
to move in a circle. If solidity is referred to a feeling, 
then it becomes equally relative to mind. 

The character of the argument and the ideas employed 
are much more like the argument of Pyrrhonism than that 
of Berkeley. The significance of the argument is that it is 
critical and destructive of the prevailing philosophical 
theory, and the latter is undermined by the arguments 
employed by Pyrrhonian scepticism. Any attempt to 
argue on the basis of the causal principle fails to establish 
the idea of a continued and independent existence, and 
actually presupposes such an existence. Resort must 
therefore be had to that antecedent belief in an external 
world which is the vulgar or common-sense view ; and the 
question becomes that concerning the foundation on which 
this view rests. 

Hume never denies that there is such a belief. What he 
has done is to show that philosophy, based on reason, 
cannot account for that belief. “I assert,’ he says 
(Treatise, I, Part IV, Sect. iv), “ that instead of explaining 
the operations of external bodies by its means, we utterly 
annihilate all these objects, and reduce ourselves to the 
opinions of the most extravagant scepticisin concerning 
them.’’ This view is stated still more forcibly in the 
Enquiry (Sect. xii, Part i). “To justify this pretended 
philosophical system, by a chain of clear and convincing 
argument, or even any appearance of argument, exceeds 
the power of all human capacity. By what argument 
can it be proved, that the perceptions of the mind must be 
caused by external objects, entirely different from them, 
though resembling them (if that be possible) and could 
not arise either from the energy of the mind itself, or 
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from the suggestion of some invisible and unknown spirit, 
or froni some other cause still more unknown to us... 
It is a question of fact, whether the perceptions of the 
senses be produced by external objects, resembling them. 
How shall this question be determined ? By experienice, 
surely ; as all other questions of a like nature. But here 
experience is, and must be, entirely silent. The mind has 
never anything present to it but the perceptions and cannot 
possibly reach any experience of their connexion with 
objects.’’ The causal principle can lead only to a supposed 
something as the cause of our perceptions—"‘ a notion so 
imperfect that no sceptic will think it worth while to 
contend against it.’’ Such a philosophical system lies, 
therefore, open to sceptical attack; but Hume is not 
prepared to approve of “ that expeditious way which some 
take with the sceptics, to reject all their arguments without 
inquiry or examination” (Tveatise, I, Part IV, Sect. 1). 
The philosophical system in question has undermined the 
common-sense view, and in doing so has been following 
“the obvious dictates of reason” (Enquiry, Seerm xi) 
Part i). It is essentially an attempt to correct one view by 
another. The latter, however, itself requires examination 
and correction. Such a process of reasoning, involving in 
addition human faculties that are liable to error, results 
in a diminishing degree of belief or probability. It leads 
not to a greater but to a less certainty than the original 
view possesses. 

Scepticism concerning both the senses and the reason is 
accordingly to be admitted. How does it “ happen that, 
even after all, we retain a degree of belief, which is sufficient 
for our purpose, either in philosophy or common life ? ”’ 
(Treatise, 1, Part IV, Sect. i). The answer is that a belief 
in an external world is due to a natural impulse. “‘ Belief 
is more properly an act of the sensitive than of the 
cogitative part of our natures.’”’ Sensztive, as it appears 
later, is rather to be understood as imagination. Hume , 
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evades scepticism by having recourse to his conception i 
of the imagination ; and his attempt to account for the i 
belief in an external world on the basis of the imagination. 
constitutes his positive theory. He seeks to show, not 
that the common-sense view is false, as the prevailing 
philosophy does, but that it is due to the principles of 
human nature. It is in this sense that, as he says, a true 
philosophical view must approximate to the ordinary or 
vulgar view. There are three opinions, “ that of the vulgar, 
that of a false philosophy, and that of the true; where 
we shall find upon inquiry that the true philosophy 
approaches nearer to the sentiments of the vulgar than to 
those of a mistaken knowledge ”’ (zdid., Sect. iii). And he 
draws attention to the similarity of his philosophical 
view to the vulgar one (7bid., Sect. 11). 

The belief in a continued and independent world could 
not have arisen from nothing whatever. There must be 
some foundation in impressions or in the character of 
impressions for the belief. But on account of the fleeting 
and temporary nature of impressions, their qualities 
could not give rise of themselves to such a notion. Some 
other co-operating factor must come into play. This 
factor is the imagination which enters into the constitution 
ofthat external world in which men believe. Hume rules 
out the involuntariness and the superior force and violence 
which characterize certain impressions, because some 
impressions, such as pains, pleasures, and emotions, which 
never contribute anything to the generation of the notion 
in question, may be just as violent as figure, extension, 
or colour, which do contribute to it. There are two. 
characteristics of impressions which provide a basis for 
the belief. They are constancy and coherency of impres- 
sions. Constancy.means a persistent uniformity or 
similarity in certain impressions in spite of their fleeting 
nature. The similarity need not always be a rigid affair. 
Where the changes in the degree of similarity manifest 
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a characteristic coherence, a second factor exists for the 
generation of a belief in external bodies. How then do 
these two factors operate ? 

The conception of an external world involves two 
notions—continued,existence and distinct or independent 
existence. The firstis the more fundamental and is the 
basis of the second.! The uotion of continued existence 
involves the conception of time, which thus plays accord- 
ing to Hume a primary réle in the conception of an 
external world. In the discussion of time he argued that 
the idea of time is not derived from, and is not strictly 
applicable to, an unchangeable existent. Hence the 
notion of a continuous durable world involves a fictetzous 
duration. That is, in speaking of the duration of an 
external body or world we are using the term é¢me in an 
ambiguous or else in a derivative sense. How do men 
come to believe in such a durable world? It is not by a 
process of reasoning. Men do not argue with themselves 
that there are perceptions which have such and such 
characters and that these characters point to a real 
durable world different from them and constituting their 
foundation? It might be noted in passing that this kind 
of reasoning was rejected by Sextus Empiricus under the 
designation of the indicative or demonstrative sign. Hume's 
own account is somewhat difficult to follow. He says that 
a continuous existence is a supposition made necessarily 
in order to harmonize impressions and memories or to 
connect past and present experiences. The supposition 
that the world is real and durable and that it exists even 
when not perceived, is at first entirely arbitrary and 
hypothetical ; but it acquires force and evidence by being 
the only one which will reconcile contradictions. It seems 
difficult to distinguish such swppostiion from reasoning. 
Yet Hume is anxious to make clear that it is different 
from reasoning. It is due in an indirect and oblique 
manner to the understanding and to custom. He insists 
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that since habit is based upon experienced regularity or 
uniformity, any habit or inference can never exceed the 
degree of the regularity experienced. Any experienced 
uniformity can never be a foundation for inferring a 
greater degree of uniformity ; but when men suppose a | 
real and durable world of objects, they ascribe to objects 
a greater regularity than is actually observed. 

The difficulty which Hume is trying to meet is as to 
how, on his own assumption that impressions are perishing 
existences, there can be a belief in permanent being. 
Scepticism denies that any such belief is tenable. Hume 
himself accepts the principle that as the parts are, so is 
the whole. Though he speaks of a supposition, the latter 
is not something rationally inferred. It has its source in 
the operations of the imagination. } He refers to his account 
of the formation of standards of correctness and accuracy 
in mathematics; these are due to the unrestrained 
operation of the imagination beyond the data. IThe 
imagination has a natural tendency to make any observed 
quality as complete as possible or else to make its own 
movement as easy as possible, obstacles in its way thus 
having to be overcome. If this is so, it must be noted 
that Hume limited himself unnecessarily by accepting 
the view that an idea must be a copy of an impression, 
for what he is asserting about the imagination really 
involves a rejection or at any rate a considerable mitiga- 
tion of that view. IThe imagination, once some degree of 
coherence has been observed, naturally strives to render 
the coherence more complete ; and such greater coherence 
is secured by the belief or idea of a continuous existence. 

Coherency alone is not a sufficient foundation for such 
anotion. It has to be reinforced by the factor of constancy. 
The way in which this operates is more complicated. There 
is the observed fact of constancy or repetition of similar 
impressions, but there are gaps between them. In order 
that the belief in a continuous existence be generated the 
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imagination must ignore the gaps or interruptedness and 
fuise the succession of similar impressions into one identical 
and continuous object. This fusion is effected through 
the. influence of relations, especially resemblance. The 
transition from the idea of one impression to that of 
another is smooth and easy and there is little effort and 
little consciousness of change. The disposition of the 
mind (a notion much emphasized by Sextus Empiricus) 
in such a case is just what it would be, Hume supposes, 
if it were actually viewing a single continuous object ; 
and “ whatever ideas place the mind in the same dis- 
position or in similar ones, are very apt to be confused.”’ 
An analogy is found in the fact that if a lighted torch is 
rapidly revolved, a single identical object is observed, 
though actually there is a succession of impressions. But 
this analogy is free of a difficulty which marks the question 
at issue. There is the fact of interruption which may be 
very pronounced. In the face of this interruption in the 
impressions, why do we not believe in an interruption of 
the existence of the object? How do we become con- 
vinced that an object not present to the mind is not 
annihilated ? 

This question can be answered only by considering what 
is meant by a mind and what is to be understood by the 
presence of an object to, and by its absence from, a mind. 
A mind is to be regarded, analogously to a body, as a 
series of related impressions endowed through the principles 
of the imagination with simplicity and identity. The 
problem of perception must thus be considered as a 
question of relations, conjunction or coexistence, between 
two or more different perceptions. What we call our own 
body is simply a set of related impressions. There is no 
difficulty therefore in supposing that any specific per- 
ception is not related to that set of perceptions which 
constitute a mind and that it exists although not so 
related. There is no difficulty in supposing also that a 
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specific perception may beconie conjoined with a mind. 
Whether a perception is or is not present to the mind in 
this sense, the character of the perception remains 
unaltered. Plainly, therefore, Hume’s theory cannot be 
called subjectivistic. His terminology may be a source 
of confusion ; but his defence is that he must speak “ with 
the vulgar.” 

There is no difficulty, therefore, about the conviction 
that an interruption of impressions is not an interruption 
of existence. There is nothing contradictory in such a 
notion; and the imagination, rendered uneasy by the 
experience of interruption, makes use of the notion and 
extends it into the notion of a single identical existence 
that endures, and thereby harmonizes experience which 
is characterized by both constancy and interruption. 
Such a notion is due to the operations of the imagination. 
It is fexgned, as Hume expresses it. Yet it is not merely a 
fiction, for it becomes a belief. This belief is a vivacity 
which is transferred from impressions to the idea of a 
continuous existence and enhanced by ideas of the memory. 

The notion of an independent existeuce is obviously 
bound up with that of continued existence and does not 
require separate consideration. Hume, however, now 
taakes use of the notion of independent existence, and, 
reversing the argument, shows how the notion of continued 
existence can be undermined. There is experimental 
evidence which suggests that perceptions are not inde- 
pendent. ‘‘ When we press one eye with the finger, we 
immediately perceive all the objects to become double.”’ 
All our perceptions are dependent on our organs and the v- 
disposition of our nerves and animal spirits. These are 
facts which Pyrrhonism stressed in favour of its own 
position. This lack of dependence should destroy the idea 
of a continued existence. It is such facts that have 
induced philosophers to formulate their systems and to 
undermine the common-sense belief. Yet philosophers, 
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apart from “‘ a few extravagant sceptics,” still cling to the 
belief in a continued existence, and their systems pre- 
suppose it. Reason does serve to call it in question, yet 
cannot do without it. Here then there is a conflict. The 
common-sense view is embraced by a kind of instinct or 
natural impulse and will always claim ascendancy over 
the philosophical or any sceptical theory. But the 
conflict cannot be avoided. A person with an inclination 
to speculate will now adhere to one view, now to the 
other. The point which Hume seeks to emphasize and 
which Kant later likewise einphasizes is that the mind in 
dealing with these abstruse philosophical topics falls into 
confusion and conflict. 

While Hume accepts the possibility of science, he 
accepts a metaphysical scepticism, for which no definite 
result is attainable. Concerning any book we must ask: 
“Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning 
quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experl- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence ? 
No. Commit it then to the flames” (Enquiry, Sect. xu1, 
Part iii), This is a scepticism of reason, for philosophy is 
a matter of reason. It does not affect the primary natural 
beliefs. This is the view which Hume enforces by the 
further examination of the notions of personal identity 
and the immateriality of the soul. 

Much of Hume’s argument corresponds to the argument 
of Sextus Empiricus.!_ The conception of a thing and the 
conception of a mind are equally confused and full of 
difficulty. In the prevailing philosophy both involve the 
notion of substance and of inhesion of qualities. If sub- 
stance is different from its qualities, there is no impression 
from which it is derived and therefore there is no clear 
idea of it; if it is something that may exist by itself, 
perceptions must then be regarded as substances. There 
is no clear idea of inhesion; and the question whether 
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perceptions inhere in substance cannot be answered. Nor 
can the material and the immaterial be distinguished by 
reference to place or spatial qualities. A inaterial thing, 
considered as a complex of qualities, cannot unambiguously 
be said to be in a place (cf. Glanvill, Scepsis Sctentifica, p. 
85). It is only in a derivative sense, through experience of 
their relations to visual and tactile qualities, that they 
can be said to be in a place. These relations so influence 
the imagination that the spatial character of the visual 
and the tactile qualities are transferred to them. What 
these relations are, according to Hume’s account, is not 
very clear. Any spatial meaning is ruled out. His idea of 
inseparability, as that a taste or a smell is inseparable 
from a colour, is not helpful. He speaks of coexistence 
and contemporaneousness. It would seem that only a 
meaning in terms of time can be given to them, and that 
Hume is compelled to assign a very important réle to 
time and its relation to the imagination in generating a 
conception of a thing as well as of a soul. A so-called 
material object is thus a complex of perceptions, some of 
which are spatial in character and others not. If a 
material thing is therefore defined by reference to place, 
then material things are at the same time immaterial. 
The consequence is that the distinction between material- 
ism and immaterialism disappears ; and the foundations 
of the argument between materialists and immaterialists 
are removed. The nature of the union of qualities which 
constitute a material object, for instance, the relation 
between a fig and its taste, must be something of a mystery. 
More generally, the relation of the spatial and the 
non-spatial must remain incomprehensible. And as the 
problem of the soul and of its relation to the body is 
stated in terms of immaterial or non-spatial and of material 
or spatial, this problem must also be incomprehensible. 
The materialists have tended to interpret the connection 
between thought and extension as “a conjunction in 
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place”’; and in doing so they have been subject to a 
tendency of the imagination which has led them to ascribe 
a spatial character to what does not possess it and may 
quite well exist without being in any place. But their 
opponents, the immaterialists, ‘‘ who conjoin all thought 
with a simple and indivisible substance,” are equally 
subject to criticism; for there are extended impressions 
and ideas of spatial properties, and, these ideas being 
themselves extended, how can such impressions and ideas 
be incorporated in a “simple and indivisible subject” ? 
Both antagonists err by attributing a place to what does 
not possess it. 

Hume’s critical examination of the preceding question 
is carried out on the basis of the sceptical principles of 
Sextus Empiricus ; but, as in several other cases, he seizes 
the opportunity to link his discussion with contemporary 
controversy. At this point he connects his examination 
of materialism and immaterialism with Spinoza’s doctrine 
of substance and modes and with the theologians’ attack 
on Spinoza. Spinoza says that the things of the sensible 
universe are modes of one single, indivisible substance 
in which they inhere. The theologians who declare 
Spinoza an atheist assert that impressions and ideas 
inhere in one simple, indivisible being, namely, the soul. 
Hume states both views in such a way that they are 
indistinguishable in principle, and both are therefore open 
to the criticisms which he has passed generally upon 
materialism and immaterialism, and both stand or fall 
together. If Spinoza’s view is atheistic, why not equally 
the theologians’ view? Any attempt to establish the 
simplicity and immateriality of the soul leads inevitably 
to atheism. As these views are held on the basis of 
reason, Hume’s criticism of them, as well as of Spinoza, 
is an attack on rationalism. 

The problem of mind and matter involves the narrower 
and more specific question of the cause of perceptions. 
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For Hume there are three possibilities: that there is no 
cause, that the Divine Being is the sole and universal 
efficient power, that there is a cause in his own sense of 
cause. The first is to be retected, because not even the 
Deity can be a cause if it is accepted, for the idea of a 
Deity is derived from the perception of constancy in 
nature, and this by hypothesis is ruled out. The second 
leads to impiety, for the Deity becomes the sole cause of 
all our volitions and actions, good and bad (cf. Sextus 
Empiricus, Pyrr. Hyp., III, Ch. i). There remains.the 
third view; and Hume defends it. From an a prior 
point of view anything may be the cause of anything, and 
hence there is no a priov7 argument against the view that 
matter may cause thought. The relation between matter 
or motion and thought is not clear and intelligible, but 
that is the case even where motion causes motion. All 
that is found is constant conjunction ; and that is all that 
is meant by causal connection. If this means materialism, 
then the argument favours materialism. At any rate 
the argument leaves religion exactly where it found it 
(cf. Sextus Empiricus, Pyrr. Hyp., III, Ch. i. Also 
Huart’s remark at the conclusion of the Preface to his 
French translation of the Pyrr. Hyp., where he likewise 
refers to Bayle’s Dictionary for support on this point). 

In all this critical argument about materialism and 
immaterialism Hume is re-stating the sceptical view that 
material and immaterial things are incomprehensible from 
the side both of sense and of reason. The soul of man is 
just as incomprehensible as external bodies. There is no 
distinctive impression from which the idea of a self is 
derived. The self is thus not perceived any more than is 
an external body. Yet there is an idea of a continuing > 
and a permanent self. This idea is explicable in a manner 
analogous to the idea of body. All that is observable is a 
succession of perceptions. There is nothing observed that 
binds these impressions into one simple entity. What 
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happens is that the succession of impressions is such as to 
influence the imagination in a particular manner. Where 
it is such as to render the movement of the imagination 
from perception to perception gradual and easy, pine 
basis of the notion of a permanent self is provided. The 
continuity and unity of the self, as of objects, is actually 
a continuous movement of thought or the imagination. 
Hume uses two analogies to enforce his point, both 
borrowed from, or at least found in, Bayle’s Dictionary. 
Hume says that ‘‘ the mind is a kind of theatre, where 
several perceptions successively make their appearance ; 
pass, re-pass, glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety 
of postures and situations ” (Treatise, I, Part 1V, Sect. vi). 
Bayle (under Zeno) says that “‘ our mind is a sort of pit 
where a hundred thousand objects of different colour and 
of different figure and of different situation are united.” 
Hume also says that the soul is to be compared to a 
republic or commonwealth “‘ in which the several members 
are united by the reciprocal ties of government and sub- 
ordination’ (ibid.), Bayle (under Pyrrho, F) says that 
‘the inconstancy of the opinions and passions is so great 
that one could say that man is a small republic which 
often changes its magistrates.” In the latter case Hume 
stresses the fact of change ; in the former he stresses the 
union effected by the imagination. 

A review of Hume’s discussion shows that his treatment 
of the problem of a self and of external bodies runs on 
parallel lines, and each falls into a critical and a con- 
structive part. He escapes from scepticism regarding the 
senses and the reason by means of the imagination. But 
two difficulties are suggested by his theory. First, he 
seems to regard the part played by the imagination in 
these two cases as being of a different kind from that 
played by it in the case of the idea of causation and 
probability. The reason for that is found in his account 
of probability. The belief in external bodies and a self is 
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formed not on very strong evidence but in face of the 
fact of interruption in the sequence of impressions and 
on the basis of slight resemblance. These ideas therefore 
are due to a more fanciful side of the imagination. Second, 
Hume in speaking of the imagination seems to be begging 
the question. His answer would conceivably be that 
imagination means only the experience or feeling of 
sequence or union of ideas, and that his procedure is 
similar to that of Newton in the System of the World 
(p. 512), where he says that “ our purpose is only to trace 
out the quantity and properties of this force from the 
phenomena and to apply what we discover in some simple 
cases as principles, by which, in a mathematical way, we 
may estimate the effects thereof in more involved cases.” 


VI 
THE MECHANISM OF THE PASSIONS 


HumE’s treatment of the passions is not a wholly novel 
study. A treatment of them was given in ancient times, 
especially by the Stoics ; and it is just possible that much 
of the treatment given them in modern times is influenced 
by ancient doctrines. Descartes dealt with them ; and they 
are handled in a work assigned to Pascal. Malebranche 
discusses them; and a Traité Physique des Passions de 
l’'Homme, by M. Besse, was published in 1702. Crousaz 
in the work on Logic, translated into English in 1724 as 
A New Treatise of the Art of Thinking, has four chapters 
dealing with the topics discussed by Hume, and many 
points are coincident with those of Hume. Crousaz speaks 
of the mind as a mechanism, manifested in the train of 
ideas and in the succession of desires and passions, and in 
virtue of that “ we can explain and account for the actions 
of men pretty justly, and even foretell them very success- 
fully in a great many cases ” (I, p. 149). Francis Hutcheson 
in 1728 published an essay on The Nature and Conduct of 
the Passions and Affections, which in some respects has 
resemblances to Hume’s theory and which probably 
influenced him. But the later works on the passions all 
owe a good deal to Malebranche. The difference is 
that the treatment gradually drops the physiological 
basis and deals with the passions as simply observable 
phenomena. 

Hume is anxious to show that “in the production 
and conduct of the passions, there is a certain regular 
mechanism, which is susceptible of as accurate a dis- 
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quisition, as the laws of motion, optics, hydrostatics, or 
any part of natural philosophy” (Diss. on the Passions, 
Sect. vi). The theory of the passions is to be analogous to 
the theory of physical nature. What is distinctive of 
Hume is the attempt to show that the principles of 
association are the fundamental and only principles 
necessary for the purpose. To explain the complex 
phenomena of the mind by so few and so simple principles 
is in accord with the significance of the Copernican change 
in astronomy. “‘ We find in the course of nature that 
though the effects be many, the principles from which 
they arise are commonly but few and simple, and that it is 
the sign of an unskilful naturalist to have recourse to 
a different quality, in order to explain every different 
operation. How much more must this be true with 
regard to the human mind... . . To invent without scruple 
a new principle to every new phenomenon, instead of 
adapting it to the old; to overload our hypothesis with a 
variety of this kind, are certain proofs that none of these 
principles is the just one” (Tveaézse, II, Part I, Sect. ili). 

His attempt to expound a theory of human nature is 
at the same time his reply to the sceptical contention that 
the human soul is incomprehensible. According to Hume 
there is a sense in which it is comprehensible; not as 
something in which ideas, desires, and passions zhere, but 
as a system of such phenomena related in definitely 
verifiable ways. The difficulty is that Hume continually 
speaks of the mind and the self, as when he says that pride 
and humility ‘“‘ have self for their object’ ; and in doing 
so he seems to utilize a conception which he had previously 
called in question. Hume, however, in his theory of the 
passions explicitly understands the self as “a succession 
of related ideas and impressions’ ; and, since such a self 
must be continually changing its parts, as a republic is 
always changing its members, the question at issue is 
whether such a self can be used successfully in a theory 
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of human nature. Its zdentity is analogous to the identity 
of a republic ; and yet political science is possible. 

This conception of human nature as a mechanism leads 
to the conception of a common human nature. The latter 
conception is important for Hume’s theory of morals as 
well as for his theory of knowledge. It is an idea stated 
in the Enguiry in the essay on Liberty and Necessity. 
“There is great uniformity among the actions of men, in 
all nations and ages, and human nature remains still the 
same, in its principles and operations. . . . Mankind are 
so much the same, in all times and places, that history 
informs us of nothing new or strange in this particular.” 
It is an idea emphasized in A Dialogue. In spite of 
differences among different persons and peoples human 
nature remains the same ; and this universality is express- 
ible in a few simple and ultimate principles. ‘“‘ The Rhine 
flows north, the Rhéne south; yet both spring from the 
same mountain ; and are also actuated, in their opposite 
directions by the same principle of gravity. The different 
inclinations of the ground, on which they run, cause all 
the differences of their courses.”’ It is an idea present in 
the J yeavse (1) Part Ml) Sectaijes Whe mindsrot all 
mien are similar in their feelings and operations; nor can 
any one be actuated by any affection, of which all others 
are not in some degree susceptible.’ Yet it must not be 
concluded that no differences exist. Differences in circum- 
stances or in situation and in customs, training, education, 
lead to different views, to different emphases upon things. 
These varying factors introduce an element of chance 
which renders it impossible to reduce human life completely 
to rule. ‘Who could imagine, for instance, that the 
Romans, who lived freely with their women, should be 
very indifferent about music, and esteem dancing in- 
famous : while the Greeks, who never almost saw a woman 
but in their own houses, were continually piping, singing, 
and dancing ”’ (A Dialogue). We need not expect, however, 
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he says in the Enguiry (Sect. viii, Part i) that “ this 
uniformity of human actions should be carried to such a 
length, as that all men, in the same circumstances, will 
always act precisely in the same manner, without making 
allowance for the diversity of characters, prejudices, and 
Opinions. Such a uniformity in every particular, is found 
in no part of nature.”’ 

The conception of a universal and constant human 
nature is not a new one. It is found in Cartesianism, which 
made use of the conception elaborated in the sixteenth 
century probably under the influence of ancient Greek 
theories. _Hume’s theory differs from the Cartesian 
doctrine in that it seeks to establish this uniformity by 
means of empirical observation. In general he claims to 
show that there is such uniformity, though at times he 
seems to assume it because otherwise it would be difficult 
“to collect general observations concerning mankind,” 
and without it no experience would be of any avail 
(Enquiry, Sect. viii, Part i). It would be difficult to decide 
whether travellers were giving true reports of their 
experience of men in other parts of the world, or to find 
a consistent basis for criticism of literary works in recog- 
nized rules of art. But while this difficulty may be 
admitted, the question still arises as to how Hume, in 
view of the variety of human life and action, and in view 
of his attitude towards the idea of the uniformity of 
nature, can assert such confidence in the uniformity of 
human nature. On his own philosophical principles the 
conception ought to be regarded as a belief accepted 
without adequate evidence and having its roots in human 
nature itself, as one not proved or even capable of proof 
but continually verified, like the scientific principle of the 
conservation of energy, by observations from experience. 

A further form in which this idea of the universality 
of human nature is expressed is the doctrine of sympathy. 
‘As in strings equally wound up, the motion of one 
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communicates itself to the rest; so all the affections 
readily pass from one person to another, and beget 
correspondent movements in every human creature ”’ 
(Treatise, III, Part III, Sect. i). The similarity of human 
nature is ultimately the basis of sociality and manifests 
itself in the phenomenon of sympathy. The doctrine is 
important because it not merely provides a basis for 
refuting the argument that man is purely egoistic, but it 
also constitutes a reply to the charge that Hume’s theory 
is individualistic. ‘‘ Ourself,” he says, ‘‘ independent of 
the perception of every other object is in reality nothing ”’ 
(:btd., II, Part II, Sect. ii). This applies to objects in 
general, but it has special reference to fellow human 
beings. “In all creatures that prey not upon others and 
are not agitated with violent passions, there appears a 
remarkable desire of company which associates them 
together, without any advantages they can ever propose 
to reap from their union. This is still more conspicuous 
in man, as being the creature of the universe who has the 
most ardent desire of society, and is fitted for it by the 
most advantages. We can form no wish which has not a 
reference to society”’ (ibid., Sect. v). In virtue of the 
property of sympathy each man is capable of entering 
into the interests, satisfactions, and emotions of others. 
But this property is not limited to human beings ; and it 
is worth noting that Hume psychologically links up 
human life with animal life, thereby distinguishing his 
attitude from rationalism, such as Cartesianism, for 
which animals are purely machines and without passions 
since passions can arise only through a union of soul with 
body. 

In elaborating the mechanism of the mind Hume holds 
that there are certain facts and connections which must 
simply be accepted as ultimate. They are matters of fact 
and might quite well have been other than they areas ii 
nature had so pleased,” he says in the Treatise (II, Part IT, 
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Sect. vi), ‘love might have had the same effect as 
hatred, and hatred as love. I see no contradiction in 
supposing a desire of producing misery annexed to love, 
and of happiness to hatred.” It is only experience and 
observation that show what the actual sequences are. A 
second point which he stresses is that the passions must 
have a cause, that is, in his own sense of cause; they are 
not generated by human nature itself; all emotion is a 
function of the cognitive side of experience. Human 
nature is such that in the presence of certain circumstances 
a passion of a certain kind is experienced. ‘‘ Unless 
nature had given some original qualities to the mind, it 
could never have any secondary ones; because in that 
case it would have no foundation for action, nor could 
ever begin to exert itself’ (zb¢d., Part I, Sect. iii). Hume 
means that a mere zdea will not lead to action, but that 
in order to effect action, an idea must affect man emotion- 
ally (cf. Crousaz, of. c1t., I, p. 152). Hume seeks to show 
that certain objects or ideas are accompanied by certain 
passions and that this conjunction is an oviginal property 
of human nature. He seeks also to show that such 
conjunctions are natural; the test of natural being con- 
stancy and universality. Speaking of pride and humility 
he says that the doubt whether the causes are natural will 
soon be removed “if we cast our eye upon human nature, 
and consider that, in all nations and ages, the same objects 
still give rise to pride and humility.”” A third point is 
that a passion besides having a cause has also an object 
and that there is a similar connection between a passion 
and its object. The test whether an odyect is natural and 
original is whether the latter is constantly and uniformly 
and universally followed by the idea of the object. 
“ Nature has given to the human mind a certain disposition 
fitted to produce a peculiar impression or emotion, which 
we call pride: to this emotion she has assigned a certain 
idea, viz. that of self, which it never fails to produce ”’ 
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(Treatise, II, Part I, Sect. v). He does not admit that a 
passion has an evd in addition to an object (sbrd., Part IT, 
Sect. vi). What seems to be an end of a passion is really 
the object of another passion blended with it. 

An analysis of the passions is thus concerned with the 
passion, its cause, and its object. Passions are dis- 
tinguished because of differences in these respects. Pride 
and humility have self as their object ; love and hatred 
have other selves or thinking beings as their object. The 
question of causes is more difficult ; for, though they may 
all be natural, they may not all be original. “ It is utterly 
impossible they should each of them be adapted to these 
passions by a particular provision and primary constitu- 
tion of nature. Besides their prodigious number, many 
of them are the effects of art, and arise partly from the 
industry, and partly from the good fortune of men. .. . 
It is absurd therefore to imagine that each of these was 
foreseen and provided for by nature ”’ (1bid., Part I, Sect. 
ii). The cause is really some general quality characteristic 
of all these causes, and it is this general quality which 
operates on the mind naturally and originally. Hume 
identifies this quality as agreeableness or disagreeableness, 
pleasantness or painfulness. All causes of the passions 
have this property ; and unless they had it, they could 
not produce a passion. To produce a passion a thing or an 
idea that has such a property must also have the additional 
characteristic of being related to the object of the passion, 
that is, the self or other selves ; and in the absence of this 
relation agreeableness or disagreeableness may be experi- 
enced but no passion will ensue. 

Hume’s view of the causation of a passion implies the 
correlation of the latter with an idea or impression ; and 
consequently the sequence of the passions will be cor- 
related with the sequence of ideas. As the principles of 
association explain the sequence of ideas, so they can be 
utilized in a theory of the passions. Mere association, 
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Hume explicitly insists, is not sufficient ; it can work only 
on the basis of a natural and original connection between 
an idea and a passion. ‘‘ An association of ideas, however 
necessary, is not alone sufficient to give rise to any passion. 
. . . When the mind feels the passion, either of pride or 
humility, upon the appearance of a related object, there is, 
beside the relation or transition of thought, an emotion 
or original impression, produced by some other principle ”’ 
(2bed., Sect. 1x). If such a basis is given, however, associa- 
tion operates. The latter is valid for all operations of the 
mind. All resembling impressions, that is, passions, in this 
case, “‘ are connected together, and no sooner one arises 
than the rest immediately follow. Grief and disappoint- 
ment give rise to anger, anger to envy, envy to malice, 
and malice to grief again, until the whole circle be com- 
pleted. In like manner our temper, when elevated with 
joy, naturally throws itself into love, generosity, pity, 
courage, pride, and the other resembling affections ”’ 
(tbid., Sect. iv). There is a sequence of the passions that 
is natural, just as is the case with ideas; it is easier to 
pass from one passion to another when the sequence is 
natural; and such natural sequences must be observed 
by artists and writers. The sequence of the passions 
conforms to the sequence of ideas (zbzd., Part II, 
Sect. 11). The two sequences rest upon and reinforce 
each other. 

The influence of association appears in many other 
ways. Emotion is transferred from one thing to others 
resembling it or contiguous to it. The emotions caused 
by the music of birds or the fall of water are transferred 
to other things connected with them. Pride may be felt 
in the possession of some quality which resembles some- 
thing in a person of renown. People come to have a pride 
even in the climate of their country. Objects having 
agreeable or disagreeable qualities carry the imagination 
by association to related objects such as the persons 
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possessing these qualities, and rouse a passion towards 
them. Wealth, personal possessions, accomplishments and 
so on are all agreeable in themselves and serve to develop 
love or esteem towards their possessors. In a strict sense, 
therefore, according to Hume, there is no such passion as 
self-love, for love is always a passion directed towards 
another person; and self-love is really pride, which is 
something not necessarily to be condemned but quite 
natural and justifiable. The degree to which a passion is 
roused by anything is dependent on its relation to the 
object of the passion being well defined: an injurious act 
done by a person will rouse hatred only if the act is 
intentional and deliberate. : 

The primary psychological fact on which Hume insists 
is that certain factors originally and naturally produce 
pleasure or pain. According to the principle of the 
uniformity of human nature these factors operate similarly 
in all men; and, when related to self or others, produce 
similar passions. In virtue of the principle of sympathy 
the pleasure or pain of one person diffuses itself over 
others; and their pleasure reacts upon and intensifies 
that of the first person. The esteem which we entertain 
for the rich and powerful is not due to any expected 
advantage, but is due partly to the agreeableness directly 
produced by the contemplation of wealth and power and 
partly and mainly to sympathy. Our own interest is not 
in the least concerned. All this suggests a wonderful 
harmony in social life. Unfortunately there are passions, 
such as malice, envy, and contempt, which seem to run 
counter tosympathy. Malice, for instance, is a joy in the 
sufferings of others, even though they have done no 
wrong. On the principle of sympathy we should feel 
only pain for others’ sufferings. Hume, giving an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon similar to that given by Crousaz 
(op. cit., I, p. 248), points out that comparison comes into 
play. Pleasure and pain do not operate in an absolute 
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manner. What influences passion is a comparison of our 
own state and possessions with those of others. To be 
influenced by such comparisons is an original quality of 
the soul (Treatise, II, Part II, Sect. viii). Human nature 
would thus seem to be contradictory. Sympathy would 
lead us to esteem the rich and powerful; comparison 
between them and ourselves might lead us to malice and 
envy. A source of social conflict thus is shown to exist 
in human nature. The difficulty appears in another way ; 
for malice is pleasant or agreeable to the malicious 
person, since it is joy in the misery of others ; and pity is 
painful, for it involves sympathy with the suffering of 
others. Therefore, as Hume notes, “ pity should naturally, 
as in all other cases, produce hatred, and malice, love ”’ 
(tbid., Sect. ix). To deal with these complications Hume 
enunciates an additional principle that “it is not the 
present sensation or momentary pain or pleasure which 
determines the character of any passion, but the general 
bent of it from the beginning to the end” (zb:d.). From 
this point of view pity, benevolence, and love are similar 
in that they all agree in seeking the happiness of another 
and averting his misery, while malice, anger, and hatred 
agree in seeking the misery of another. Hedonistically, 
on the other hand, malice agrees with pride and 
benevolence or love, while pity is similar to anger and 
hatred. 

Clearly, Hume feels the difficulties of his theory. To 
meet them he resorts to the conception of the impulse of a 
passion or of its alliance with desire. He resorts also to a 
distinction between a limited and an extensive sympathy. 
The range of sympathy depends on the imagination ; 
and as the nature of a passion depends on the range of 
sympathy, the imagination has an important influence on 
the passions. When the sympathy is limited and weak, 
the pain of others produces hatred and contempt, while 
strong sympathy leads to compassion and good will. 
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Hume’s difficulty is in part due to his method of treatment ; 
he deals with the :ndivect passions first; but these are 
really complex. He keeps his treatment of the dzrect 
passions, including desire, quite separate and till the last. 
In consequence he fails to show how desire and other 
divect passions enter into the indirect ones. His difficulty 
is also in part due to a confusion with regard to pleasure 
and pain. He recognizes no psychological difference 
between a thing having an hedonic character and a person 
experiencing pleasure or pain; and hence assumes that a 
person experiencing pleasure or pain necessarily produces 
pleasure or pain in the beholder. He confuses the fact 
that a man is enjoying pleasure with the fact that a man 
is pleasant or agreeable. 

Hume’s discussion of the Will is fitted into this regular 
mechanism. He defines the Will as “‘ the internal impres- 
sion we feel, and are conscious of, when we knowingly 
give rise to any new motion of our body, or new perception 
of our mind ”’ (Tyveatise, II, Part III, Sect. i). He also says 
that “ the Wzll exerts itself, when either the good or the 
absence of the evil may be attained by an action of the 
mind or body” (zb¢d., Sect. ix). This terminology is 
strange in Hume’s theory ; and it would suggest for the 
conception of causation a basis which he rejects. Apart 
from this, however, his purpose is to show that in human 
conduct there is the same constant conjunction between 
acts and circumstances or motives as is to be found between 
phenomena of the external material world, and that men 
base inferences on such conjunctions just as they do on 
conjunctions in the external world. A remarkable capri- 
ciousness may seem to exist in human actions; but at 
most this differs from external events only in degree, and 
is to be accounted for by the presence of concealed 
counteracting factors. The controversial question of 
liberty and necessity, which in the Enquiry he declares to 
be largely meaningless and futile because of the obscurity 
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of the terms involved, is really one about constant con- 
junction and inference based upon it. This is a question 
of fact ; and experience, Hume holds, supports the idea 
of constant conjunction and hence of necessity im that 
sense. No idea of force, constraint, or compulsion enters 
into the conception of necessity. There is only regular 
sequence; and no inner mysterious relation is ever 
discoverable between the members of the sequence nor 
enters into the conception of necessity. There is no 
experience of liberty or indifference. He repudiates the 
suggestion that his doctrine savours of materialism. “ Let 
no one put an invidious construction on my words, by 
saying simply, that I assert the necessity of human 
actions, and place them on the same footing with the 
operations of senseless matter. I do not ascribe to the 
will that unintelligible necessity which is supposed to lie 
in matter. But I ascribe to matter that intelligible quality, 
call it necessity or not, which the most rigorous orthodoxy 
does or must allow to belong to the will ” (bid., Sect. ii). 
This doctrine of liberty is not essential to religion ; while 
necessity, as he understands it, is so “ essential to religion 
and morality, that without it there must ensue an absolute 
subversion of both” (zbid.). Every other supposition is 
entirely destructive to all laws, both divine and human. 
Religion and morality involve ideas of reward and punish- 
ment, and assume that these ideas are motives influencing 
the mind and hence are causes. The idea of necessity is 
requisite to understanding the Deity as a legislator and a 
judge of rewards and punishments ; for it alone provides 
a basis for decisions. On the doctrine of liberty all 
connections between objects, acts, and the person are 
eliminated ; and man becomes no more accountable for 
actions designed and premeditated than for those that are 
most casual and accidental. 

In connection with motives Hume raises the question 
whether reason can be a motive ; and his view is expressed 
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in the declaration that “reason is, and ought to be, the 
slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to serve and obey them” (7b7d., Sect. iii). 
Hume does not actually argue that reason can never 
determine human conduct but that it can never alone 
determine it. Reason is an ambiguous term. In a strict 
sense it is concerned with theoretical distinctions, infer- 
ences, and relations between ideas; and its operation is 
unaccompanied by any observable emotion. The latter 
fact leads to its identification with any calm and tranquil 
passion; and any such passion is spoken of as reason. 
The doctrine that reason can control the passions really 
understands reason in the second sense ; and it is only in 
this sense that there is or can be a conflict between reason 
and passion. In the strict sense of reason there is no 
conflict. It cannot cause action, for the latter arises from 
a passion; and passion is conditioned by the relations 
which objects have to us but which reason cannot cause. 
It can only direct the impulse of the passion once the latter 
is roused. Since it cannot cause action, it cannot prevent 
it. “ Nothing can oppose or retard the impulse of passion 
but a contrary impulse.” The conflict is always between 
passions and desires of one kind and passions and desires 
of another kind. The violent passions have the most 
influence on conduct; and psychologically what is 
important is the consideration of the factors that affect 
the strength of desire or passion. The latter varies with 
circumstances, such as distance in time and place. A 
trivial good may from certain circumstances produce a 
desire stronger than that arising from a greater good. 
Just as in mechanics one pound by reason of its situation 
can raise up a hundred pounds, so an object placed in a 
certain situation may increase the violence of a passion. 
The view of a greatest good does not always influence men, 
for they may act knowingly against their highest interest. 
They may also counteract a violent passion in the prosecu- 
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tion of their interests. All this shows that reason in the 
strict sense does not alone cause conduct. The basis of 
conduct is non-rational. This is Hume’s psychological 
theory ; the ethical problem remains but presupposes this 
psychological analysis. 


VII 
VIEWS ON RELIGION 


Hume, despite his amiability of character, was generally 
regarded as a deist, atheist, sceptic, and enemy of religion, 
whose works on religion even his friends shrank from 
publishing because of the obloquy which would fall upon 
them. It is regrettable that Hume, who was well aware 
of this attitude towards himself, did not meet his critics 
and endeavour to elucidate his position. It is true that 
in many passages he writes critically, even contemptuously, 
of certain religions and their adherents, and that the 
Treatise, if it had not been for the pruning-knife, might 
have been much stronger in this respect than it is. That, 
however, does not justify the conclusion that he was 
irreligious. There are passages which point to a quite 
different attitude. He speaks of true religion and expressly 
condemns the atheism of Spinoza. He asserts that “‘ there 
is only one occasion when philosophy will think it necessary 
and even honourable to justify herself; and that is, when 
religion may seem to be in the least offended ; whose 
rights are so dear to her as her own, and are indeed the 
same. If anyone, therefore, should imagine that the 
foregoing arguments are anyways dangerous to religion, 
I hope the following apology will remove his apprehensions. 
. . . If my philosophy therefore makes no addition to the 
arguments for religion, I have at least the satisfaction to 
think it takes nothing from them, but that everything 
remains precisely as before’ (Treatise, I, Part IV, Sect. 
v). In the Natural History of Religion (Intro., also Sect. 
vi), and again in the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
174 
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he asserts that the existence of a Supreme Being can never 
be questioned and that the issue is the nature of such a 
Being. The refusal to take these passages as sincere 
is simply due to being obsessed by Hume’s supposed 
scepticism. 

He discusses religion in two main works, the Natural 
History of Religion and the Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion. There are also two essays in the Enquiry which 
are relevant, one on Miracles and the other on A Particular 
Providence and a Future State. The former essay created 
what Professor A. E. Taylor calls a ‘‘ scandal” (David 
Hume and the Miraculous, p. 2). The latter essay, in the 
character of its subject and argument, is closely connected 
with the Dialogues and covers much of the ground of that 
work. Hume never makes quite clear what he means by 
religion. The nearest he comes to doing so is in the 
statement that “ the belief of invisible, intelligent power 
has been very generally diffused over the human race, in 
all places and in all ages.’’ Yet he criticizes polytheism 
in such terms as to imply a limitation of religion to a 
belief in a supreme government of the universe and in 
divine contrivance in the world. This is to identify 
religion with theism. But he wavers between regarding 
polytheism as religion and regarding it as idolatry, super- 
stition, and even as atheism. At times he makes a 
distinction between “‘ genuine theism and religion’ and 
other forms of religion or idolatry; and the question 
occurs as to the basis of the distinction. It turns upon 
veason. The order and design to be observed in the 
universe are data from which the “ rational enquirer ”’ 
would conclude with full conviction that there is a Divine 
Being. But polytheists may be just as rational, only their 
data are not so full and complete. In fact this need not 
be stressed, for polytheism may be said to recognize a 
contrariety of events and an apparent absence of all- 
pervasive harmony and design, which Hume himself 
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admits and is constrained, in the examination of the 
teleological argument, to emphasize. His use of the terms 
veason and rational in this connection really signifies 
knowledge or the intellectual content of religious belief ; 
and distinctions between religions can be made on the 
basis of such content which may be more or less true and 
adequate and may vary from age to age and from people 
to people. 

If the content varies and yet there is religion, the latter 
cannot be a matter merely of intellectual content. This 
in fact is one of the main things for which Hume argues. 
That religion is not a matter of reason is what he argues 
for in the Natural History of Religion. His aim is to treat 
religion, not by applying even the consequences of his 
theory of knowledge, but on lines exactly analogous to 
those on which he has worked out that theory itself. The 
same procedure is used in both cases. “It is chiefly our 
present business to consider the gross polytheism of the 
vulgar, and to trace all its various appearances, in the 
principles of human nature, whence they are derived 
(tb1d., Sect. v). By seeking the basis of religion in human 
nature he circumvents the difficulties which scepticism 
urges against rational views of religion. Pyrrhonian 
scepticism would present the problem of religion to him ; 
but Hume, following his usual procedure, fits this problem 
into a contemporary setting. There are the Deists insisting 
upon the reasonableness of religion and upon the necessity 
and possibility of establishing it on rational grounds. 
There are the opponents of Deism, who are yet anxious to 
defend religious doctrines by means of argument but who 
are divided as to what kind of knowledge religion involves. 
Can man trust his cognitive powers and confidently assert 
that he knows the Divine nature ? Or must man’s know- 
ledge be merely probability, analogical in kind, and, if so, 
must not the knowledge possessed by God be also 
analogical ? The assumption common to Deists and their 
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opponents is that religion is primarily a matter of know- 
ledge and of reasoning. If religion is a rational matter, 
miracles must either be rationally justified and understood 
and hence cease to be miracles, or else they must be 
rejected as mere superstitions. Seeing that Hume rejected 
the assumption underlying the whole controversy and 
attacked the problem in another way, it is strange that 
he was identified with the Deists or even with the sceptics. 
The only point conducing to such an identification is his 
discussion of miracles; but to identify him with Deism 
merely because of this is to overlook his fundamental 
position. 

His attitude appears in his distinction, in the Natural 
History of Religion, between the question of “ the founda- 
tion of religion in reason’’ and that of its origin in 
human nature. The first is discussed in the Dialogues ; 
and implicates the belief that ‘“‘ the whole frame of nature 
bespeaks an intelligent author.” This belief, however, is 
‘neither the origin of religion nor the factor which has led 
men to accept theism. Even theism itself, as a form of 
religion, must have an origin that is different from the 
rational arguments formulated in support of it. This 
origin of religion, however, is not to be found in an 
instinct, for religion lacks the constancy and universality 
characteristic of instinct. In this respect religion is not 
primary to human nature, but secondary or derivative in 
a sense analogous to that in which justice and certain 
other ethical and political virtues are derivative. They 
have at their bases passions or emotions that are primary. 
Now, passions have both a cause and an object on which 
they are directed. When Hume speaks of the origin of 
religion he is referring to the cause , and the latter lies 
in the hopes and fears ‘‘ which actuate the mind ” and in 
‘a concern with regard to the events of life.” These 
emotions are primary factors of human nature; but 
neither their causes nor their objects are peculiarly 
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religious. Religion arises when these causes and passions 
become linked up with a special object, namely, invisible, 
intelligent power. Hume’s attitude to the latter is exactly 
analogous to his attitude towards an external world. 
There is ‘‘a universal propensity to believe in invisible, 
intelligent power,” which ‘if not an original instinct, 
being at least a general attendant of human nature, may 
be considered as a kind of mark or stamp, which the work- 
man has set upon his work ”’ (Natural History of Religion, 
Secu a) 

The nature which is ascribed to such a power will vary 
with man’s intellectual development and knowledge of 
events ; and hence there will be various historical forms 
of religion, which Hume discusses. It is on this side that 
reason comes in and plays a part in religion. But reason 
and critical reflection, just as is the case with the belief in 
an external world, cannot destroy the fundamental belief 
in the odyect of religion but must always rest uponit. “A 
little philosophy makes men atheists,” as philosophy 
makes them sceptical of an external world; but neither 
the scepticism nor the atheism will itself stand examina- 
tion, and, in fact, each derives its strength from the belief 
which it would overthrow. A little more philosophy will 
lead back to religion. 

* In the Dialogues Hume considers that belief in a 
Supreme. Being which, he holds, is the foundation of 
genuine theism and true religion. The examination takes 
the form of an argument between three persons, Demea, 
Philo, and Cleanthes. Demead is the representative 
orthodox divine, somewhat fanatical, at times dogmatic, 
and impatient of any attempt to raise doubts concerning 
the orthodox view. Philo is the critical, sceptical philo- 
sopher who is ready to suggest doubts regarding any 
doctrine and regarding the theistic belief in particular. 
Cleanthes is less sceptical, though prepared to admit much 
of Philo’s case, but more cautious, though still ready to 
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state a view and defend it. The question has been raised 
as to which character is to be identified with Hume. 
According to the thesis of this book there is no difficulty 
in deciding, for the Dialogues illustrate clearly the relation 
of Hume to scepticism. Cleanthes is Hume. The difficulty 
hitherto felt has arisen from the fact that Philo’s case is 
very similar to what is stated in the Treatise and the 
Enquiry and hence has been supposed to be that of Hume. 
Cleanthes was then difficult to interpret. But the sceptical 
part of the Treatise and Enquiry is the position which 
Hume endeavours to meet ; and in the Dialogues Cleanthes 
is Hume trying to mediate between dogmatism and 
scepticism. 

The discussion begins with a consideration of the 
tenability of scepticism, provoked by Philo’s remarks on 
the ‘‘ weakness, blindness, and narrow limits of human 
reason”? and ‘its uncertainty and endless contrarieties, 
even in subjects of common life and practice.” This 
view of reason may drive people into religious faith and 
even to accepting the most absurd beliefs, or it may lead 
people to discard religion. The first represents the 
confused attitude of Demea ; the second is the attitude of 
scepticism and atheism, based on the assumption that 
religion is an affair of reason. Scepticism of reason may 
thus be favourable or unfavourable to religion. Demea 
somewhat hastily supposes that Philo’s scepticism of 
reason leads to a position coincident with his own, but he 
is cautioned by Cleanthes. If scepticism is untenable, 
even in part, the view of religion in both cases must be 
altered. Cleanthes argues that total scepticism cannot 
be consistently maintained; the conduct of the sceptic 
refutes his principles ; there can be no general presumption 
regarding the insufficiency of reason ; and the ability of 
reason must be considered in each case in relation to the 
evidence, as is done in all the sciences and as ought to be 
done in theology and religion. 
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\< The issue discussed is not the existence of a Divine 
Being but man’s knowledge of his nature. Demea and 
Philo agree in holding that man can have no such know- 
ledge by means of reason. Cleanthes disagrees and 
formulates an a posteriori argument or the teleological 
argument. Man’s knowledge is experiential and probable 
or analogical, for there is a similarity between the divine 
nature and human nature. |The observable world reveals 
design ; it resembles a machine of human contrivance, the 
parts being finely and subtly adjusted to each other; and 
by all the rules of analogy we ought to conclude that a 
creator of the world exists and possesses qualities, only in 

_amuch greater degree, analogous to those of men. Démea 

has difficulty in understanding the argument, and what he 
himself stands for is not clear. The controversy turns 
upon the analogical argument, the value of analogy and 
anthropomorphism in religion. Philo attempts to under- 
mine the analogy by a host of sceptical arguments, 
including suggested possible analogies between the universe 
and an organism or a vegetable rather than a machine of 
human contrivance. It is even possible that order is 
inherent in matter and that it is illegitimate, therefore, to 
conclude that order and design are due to a Supreme 
Being. Demea seeks to substitute the a priori argument ; 
but it is rejected by Cleanthes, consistently with Hume’s 

Positive ideas of causation and of experience. 
~ Demea puts forward the fact of human misery as an 
alternative foundation for religion. Such misery is 
confirmed by observation and is emphasized by all 
authorities, Leibniz excepted. Such a universal state of 
mankind raises a question about anthropomorphism and 
the moral attributes of the Deity implied by it. How does 
the Divine Power with its benevolence manifest itself in 
the face of such suffering ? Cleanthes considers this as the 
primary problem to be settled and as more important 
than that about the natural attributes of the Deity. It is 
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no solution to regard this life as a mere point compared to 
eternity, and misery as being rectified somewhere else ; 
for such a solution consists in building one hypothesis 
upon another. The only way to uphold Divine Providence 
is to deny universal or even preponderant human misery 
on the ground that it is contrary to fact. Philo insists 
that there is at least a mixture, and that Cleanthes must 
prove that, though life is a mixture, there fs yet a Divine 
Being with pure and unmixed moral qualities. Cleanthes 
adheres to the position that to abandon andlogy is to 
abandon religion; but he recognizes the difficulties 
inherent in the analogical argument. He suggests as a 
solution that ‘‘ a less evil may then be chosen, in order to 
avoid a greater ; inconveniences be submitted to, in order 
to reach a desirable end: and in a word, benevolence, 
regulated by wisdom, and limited by necessity, may 
produce just such a world as the present.”” Unfortunately, 
replies Philo, man has not, antecedently, knowledge of a 
Divine Being with moral attributes so as to be able to 
adopt such an attitude, and he must form his view of that 
Being from the nature of human experience. 

On the departure of Demea from the discussion Philo 
frankly makes admissions which coincide with the position 
of Cleanthes. Theism is the only system of cosmogony 
which can be rendered intelligible and complete and which 
yet remains strongly analogous to daily experience. Philo, 
however, is keen on true religion and abhorrent of super- 
stition and is prepared to push criticism to extremes. 
Cleanthes stresses the moral value of true religion ; and, 
considered apart from this, religion is apt to degenerate 
into faction and ambition. For him, the doubts of Philo 
endanger veneration for true religion which is the chief, 
indeed “ the only comfort in life.” The general nature of 
the discussion shows how difficult it is to argue about 
religion on a rational basis. Cleanthes does not argue 
conclusively for the teleological view ; and at most it is 
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to be accepted as the most probable positian in view of the 
evidence. The argument for the moral attributes of the 
Deity is left with an unconvincing result. All this is 
in accordance with Hume’s general distrust of reason. 
Deism with its insistence upon natural religion is not 
capable of attaining by reason that certainty which its 
supporters believed. (In the end it is admitted that, 
though the principles of Philo are ‘‘ more probable ”’ 
}than those of Demea, ‘‘ those of Cleanthes approach still 
nearer the truth.’? The difficulty which reason finds in 
establishing the nature of the attributes of the Deity 
does not affect the foundation of religion in human nature. 

In the essay on A Particular Providence and a Future 
State, which in the first edition of the Enguiry was called 
The Practical Consequences of Natural Religion, the subject 
discussed is similar to that of the Dialogues. Epicurus is 
represented as having denied ‘‘a divine existence, and 
consequently a providence and a future state.” Such a 
denial, it has been objected, loosens the ties of morality 
and endangers social order, and hence it ought to be 
suppressed or else philosophy should be kept in restraint. 
A defence of Epicurus is offered. It is directed not against 
the argument from design, which for the moment is 
accepted, but against the consequences frequently drawn 
from the argument. On the basis of design it is legitimate 
to infer only a cause adequate to the effect. No additional 
qualities, such as superlative intelligence and benevolence, 
ought to be asserted. But there are “‘ ill appearances of 
nature,’ evil and disorder. “‘ The religious hypothesis, 
therefore, must be considered only as a particular method 
of accounting for the visible phenomena of the universe.” 
The Divine Being may possibly be endowed with attributes 
other than those assignable to him on the basis of experi- 
ence ; but that is only possibility and not known fact ; 
and it is not a sound basis for inference. Any such 
hypothesis or philosophy is useless as a basis for any 
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fruitful conclusion. What usefulness it does possess rests 
on what is observed. ‘“‘ No new fact can ever be inferred 
from the religious hypothesis; no event foreseen or 
foretold ; no reward or punishment expected or dreaded, 
beyond what is already known by practice and observa- 
tion.”” The religious hypothesis therefore has no influence 
upon morality and social order, because no inference of 
practical value can be drawn from it; and philosophy 
should thus be free from restrictions. Objections, pre- 
sumably Hume’s, are raised against this doctrine; and 
their nature suggests, what is in conformity with the 
Dialogues, that Hume felt the difficulties inherent in the 
teleological argument. The first objection is that, if we 
observed an incomplete and imperfect piece of human 
workmanship, we should infer the existence of something 
possessing greater qualities than those manifested in the 
actual work. The second obiection is that it is illegitimate 
to reason as the Epicurean does that doctrines can have 
no influence because they ought to have none. Men do not 
always reason logically, and, as a matter of fact, religious 
doctrines do influence conduct. The third point raised 
is one based on the nature of cause and effect and concerns 
the applicability of causation in inferences of this kind. 
Causal inference is possible only where two species of 
objects have been constantly conjoined ; and if an effect 
is entirely singular and unparalleled, as the antagonists of 
Epicurus always suppose the universe to be, it cannot 
come under any known species and hence no inference is 
possible. The result again remains indefinite, but it 
confirms the suggestion that Hume recognizes the diff- 
‘culties of any attempt to base religion upon reason. The 
acceptance of theism is not a matter merely of reason but 
rests in a more fundamental way upon the emotional 
nature of man. 

The essay on Miracleshas always been severely criticized ; 
and recently Professor A. E. Taylor in an essay, David 
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Hume and the Miraculous, has subjected it to a searching 
examination. There is no ground, unless other explana- 
tions fail, for assuming that Hume published this essay 
because of a determination to attract attention at all costs. 
Hume is aware of the limitations of his argument. He 
states that he has in view “‘ those dangerous friends or 
disguised enemies to the Christian Religion, who have 
undertaken to defend it by the principles of human 
reason.” ‘I beg,” he also says, “ the limitations here 
made may be remarked, when I say, that a miracle can 
never be proved, so as to be the foundation of a system 
of religion. For I own, that otherwise, there may possibly 
be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, of 
such a kind as to admit of proof from human testimony.”’ 
Professor Taylor declares that ‘‘ our whole attitude towards 
the credibility of miracles is profoundly affected by our 
ultimate metaphysical position. The problem cannot 
even be discussed with any profit between two parties of 
whom one is a theist and the other an atheist or a pure 
agnostic ’’(pp. 45-6). Hume claims to be a theist ; and 
Professor Taylor’s contrast is irrelevant. The question at 
issue is one regarding the foundations of theism and the 
degree of knowledge of the divine nature attainable. 
Professor Taylor also objects to Hume’s use of the term 
miracle, and he seeks to give it another and more modern 
meaning. But Hume’s use of the term is that common 
in his time. Tindal, in Christianity as Old as the Creation 
(p. 239), speaks of a miracle as “‘ breaking in upon the 
common course of nature and the ordinary rules of his 
Providence.” In a work, Dissertation sur les Miracles 
contre les Impies, published in 1742, miracles are regarded 
as an interruption of the course of nature and as signs 
which attest divinity (see the Journal pour I’ Histoire 
des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, Trévoux, Amsterdam 
ed., Feb., June, Sept. 1742). The same view of a miracle 
repeatedly occurs in Bayle’s Dictionary (see esp. Art. 
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Rorarius, L). Hume understands the term in the same 
sense and does not confuse a miracle with wonders or 
prodigies. 

A priort, says Hume, anything may be the cause of 
anything, and anything may happen. Abstractly, miracles 
are possible. But do they actually occur? Hume asserts 
that there is a kind of evidence relevant to the question. 
First, it is experience and observation that enables us to 
get something more definite than abstract possibilities. 
They show us what are the actual sequences of events. 
Second, human knowledge of the divine nature is derived 
from the general laws established on the basis of experience 
and observation; and that knowledge has its limits set 
by our knowledge of these laws of nature. Man may assign 
additional qualities to the Divine Being or regard them as of 
superlative degree ; but these are mere possibilities and 
are not actually known. Abstractly, the Deity may be 
capable of many things and may do many things. But do 
we know? The difficulty which Hume feels and urges, 
therefore, is that a miracle, being a violation of the laws of 
nature, would undermine just that evidence on which 
alone the belief in a Divine Being rests. To attack his 
view it is necessary to attack the foundation of his theism. 
A miracle, according to him, so far from being consistent 
with and following from theism is really opposed to it ; 
and a belief in miracles is really atheistic. 

There are two questions which Hume may be said to 
have in view. Are miracles likely to occur ? And what is 
the credibility of a report that a miracle has occurred ? 
If a miracle is not likely to occur, any report that a miracle 
has occurred must be incredible. Hume, because of his 
view of natural law and because of his theistic position, 
considers a miracle to be unlikely. This constitutes one 
piece of evidence against any report that a miracle has 
occurred. In addition, the honesty, ability, motives, and 
the human liability to error are all factors that must be 
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considered in weighing up the evidence in support of a 
report. Hume considers that in view of these factors the 
evidence can never be strong in favour of miracles. He 
does not deny that a report of a miracle may have some 
foundation in fact; but he does assert that the fact in 
question need not be obviously a miracle. 

Yet there is an unconvincingness in Hume’s argument 
when his own view of causation is kept in mind, for 
according to it the established laws of nature are known 
only through experience. Experience may conceivably 
be quite other than it is. Hume does not appear to be 
justified in taking the uniformity actually experienced 
and using it as a decisive test against a reported experience 
of an event contrary or non-conformable to it. The 
reported event must be considered from the point of view 
of matter of fact ; and if the evidence that it occurred is 
accepted, the event then becomes one which destroys the 
absolute uniformity hitherto recognized. The Indian 
prince refused to believe the first story about the effects 
of frost. Relatively to his experience it was improbable. 
His experience was limited ; but, then, men in general are 
in a like position. A miracle may be regarded as standing 
in the same relation to human experience as frost did to 
the experience of the Indian prince. Hume meets such a 
difficulty by contrasting a miracle which “is contrary to 
experience ’’ with an event which “is not conformable 
to experience.” He reads into a law of nature the idea 
of “firm and unalterable experience’’; although it is 
difficult to see how Hume can speak of unalterability of 
experience. In a footnote he makes use of the idea of an 
event “contrary to uniform experience of the course of 
nature in cases where all the circumstances are the same.”’ 
This idea must be correlated with the rules he formulates 
in the Treatise (I, Part III, Sect. xv) for the discovery of 
causal connections; and it serves, probably more than 
the other phrases, to make clear his difficulty. The Indian 
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prince had experience of certain events under certain 
conditions of temperature, and so on; but under these 
conditions he did not experience the phenomenon of frost. 
The latter is only a marvel, or a prodigy, or something 
unusual. If, however, the conditions observable remain 
the same and frost occurs, the latter event is not merely 
marvellous or unusual but miraculous. The formulation 
of rules by Hume for the discovery of causal sequences 
shows that the latter are not accepted merely on the basis 
of uncritical observation. The breaking of sequences 
established by critical tests, would mean the undermining 
of human knowledge and would introduce uncertainty 
into human life. But even on this interpretation Hume 
cannot be said to have shown the inconceivability of 
miracles, for the principle, ‘‘ same causes, same effects,”’ is 
not in any way contravened. The circumstances in the 
case stated remain the same except for the addition of 
a divine volition ; and this additional factor leads to a 
new result. This is what happens throughout scientific 
investigation. The question that really should be asked 
and is relevant to Hume’s argument is, On what grounds is 
the difference in the result to be assigned to a divine 
volition ? 


VIII 
MORAL THEORY 


Hume points out that some men are esteemed highly while 
others are condemned and that therefore distinctions are 
drawn between human beings on the basis of their qualities 
of character. What is the foundation of the distinction ? 
Is it made by reason or is 1t a matter of sentiment or 
feeling ? Hume rejects the position that moral distinctions 
are an affair of reason and that morality is primarily 
based on reason. He does not assert that reason has no 
place in the moral life but he contends that it does not 
occupy a primary place. The view rejected is that morality 
or virtue is conformity to reason, that there are ‘‘ eternal 
fitnesses or unfitnesses of things ’’ which are the same for 
all rational beings, or that there is an eternal and 
immutable standard of right and wrong which is the 
source of obligation. Reason is concerned with purely 
theoretical distinctions, and, psychologically, is incapable 
of being a motive to action. Mere knowledge, being 
theoretical, is detached from action, while morality is a 
matter of action and moral distinctions influence action. 
A second argument for rejecting reason is that there is a 
radical difference between truth and falsity on the one 
hand, and good and bad on the other. Reason is con- 
cerned with positive knowledge or with relations of ideas 
and matters of fact ; and it is impossible to derive from 
such knowledge the conception of good and bad or of 
obligation. “In every system of morality which I have 
hitherto met with, I have always remarked, that the 
author proceeds for some time in the ordinary way of 
188 
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reasoning, and establishes the being of a god, or makes 
observations concerning human affairs ; when of a sudden 
I am surprised to find, that instead of the usual copulations 
of propositions, 1s, and is not, I meet with no proposition 
that is not connected with an ought, or an ought not. This 
change is imperceptible; but is, however, of the last 
consequence. For as this ought, or ought not, expresses 
some new relation or affirmation, it is necessary that it 
should be observed and explained ; and at the same time 
that a reason should be given, for what seems altogether 
inconceivable, how this new relation can be a deduction 
from others, which are entirely different from it” (Treatise, 
III, Part I, Sect. i). No modern writer of the school of 
Kant or of any other could insist more incisively on the 
distinction between scientific and ethical concepts. 

The consequences which Hume draws are that morality 
is not, as some have held, capable of demonstration ; for 
all demonstrations rest on relations. If morality were 
derivative from factual relations, it would involve relations 
characteristic of external things and animate creatures, 
and it would be equally valid for them. But this is not 
the case; it is something peculiarly human. Having 
therefore rejected reason as the basis of morality, he must 
find that basis elsewhere. This is necessary if he is to 
avoid scepticism, for in criticizing reason he has admitted 
part of the sceptical argument. The other part of that 
argument (Sextus Empiricus, of. cit., III, Ch. xxi ff.) is 
that there is nothing naturally good, for what. possesses a 
quality naturally affects all people in the same way ; but 
no so-called goods do affect all men in the same way. The 
things which men enjoy vary from person to person ; and 
philosophers show also wide divergence of view. No 
definition of the good tells us what the good is; at most 
it states one of its properties. To say that the good is the 
useful does not help. Nor is there any object outside us 
that is desirable for its own sake. If an external object 
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produces in us a certain agreeable disposition and a 
certain affection which pleases us, it will not be desirable 
for its own sake but because of this affection or disposi- 
tion produced by its instrumentality. That Hume has 
scepticism in view is clear from his own declaration in a 
letter to James Balfour, the anonymous author of a 
criticism of Hume’s moral theory. His answer is a theory 
of a moral sense combined with a doctrine of utility. 
The conception of a moral sense, which is not original 
to Hume, is quite in gonformity with his doctrine of 
impressions and ideas. Moral ideas must be derived, like 
other ideas, from impressions. Each sense has its own 
special data. In saying that there is a moral sense, 
therefore, he is asserting that there are certain ultimate 
moral data and that moral data are a unique kind of data. 
What, then, is the nature of these data? ‘To have the 
sense of virtue, is nothing but to feel a satisfaction of a 
particular kind from the contemplation of a character. 
The very feeling constitutes our praise or admiration. We 
go no further; nor do we inquire into the cause of the 
satisfaction. We do not infer a character to be virtuous, 
because it pleases ; but in feeling that it pleases after such 
a particular manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous ”’ 
(Treatise, III, Part I, Sect. ii). Considerable significance 
must be attached to the phrase “after a particular 
manner ”’ or “ of a particular kind.’’ Good and bad are 
the feelings of pleasure and pain of a peculiar kind; in 
other words, of an ethical kind ; and they are not further 
definable and not derivative from anything else. This is 
another way of saying that good and bad are categories 
sui generis, We do not express moral approval or dis- 
approval of plants or animals, even though an oak sapling 
may grow up and kill its parent. That phenomenon may 
cause us pain, but it is not that pain which is distinctively 
ethical. There are different pleasures and pains or many 
different things may lead to pleasure or pain; but not ail 
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pleasure is ethical in nature. The things that lead to the 
pleasure and pain which constitute the sense of virtue and 
vice are human acts, human qualities, and human char- 
acter. The use of the phrase “in a particular manner” 
occurs in Crousaz (op. cit., p. 51, Vol. I), who says that the 
names' understanding; 'sense, and ‘imagination, are not the 
names of three distinct faculties but ‘‘ it is the same soul, 
the same thought, which perceives in three different 
manners.” 

Hume makes use of the conception of the uniformity of 
human nature, and thus endeavours to escape from another 
contention of scepticism concerning the relativity and 
variability of moral distinctions. ‘‘ Had nature made no 
such distinction, founded on the original constitution of 
the mind, the words, honourable and shameful, lovely and 
odious, noble and despicable, had never had any place in 
any language” (Enquiry, Principles of Morals, Sect. v, 
Part i). Education and convention require a basis 
on which they may work. All ethical terms, as Hume 
continually insists, have a public significance and are 
universally intelligible. A man contemplating certain acts 
or a person in a certain situation will inevitably have a 
certain feeling ; and this feeling is such that all men in 
like circumstances will have it. Hume believes that an 
experimental examination of ethical terminology will show 
this uniformity of moral distinctions and will at the same 
time show what things and qualities have been and are 
esteemed. Morality is a universal, ultimate, and indisput- 
able fact. The feeling or impression which constitutes 
morality is one experienced regardless of private interest, 
though the moral feeling and the feeling of interest may 
come into conflict. ‘It is only when a character is 
considered in general, without reference to our particular 
interest, that it causes such a feeling or sentiment as 
denominates it morally good or evil” (Treatise, Li Part 
Sect ii 
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Morality is thus grounded in human nature, which 
everywhere is uniform. In this respect it is analogous to 
the element of necessity present in the idea of causation. 
The idea of obligation arises from, or rather zs, that 
peculiar experience of pleasure or pain. ‘“‘ When an 
action or quality of the mind pleases us after a certain 
manner, we say it is virtuous; and when the neglect or 
non-performance of it displeases us after a like manner, 
we say that we lie under an obligation to perform it” 
(tbed., Part II, Sect. v). Now as virtue and vice, good and 
bad are reduced to apparently hedonistic terms, though 
the pleasure and pain are of a peculiar kind, the question 
arises as to Hume’s attitude to hedonism. His doctrine 
of utility especially suggests that his moral theory is 
hedonistic. But the matter is not very easily settled. 
His theory of motivation must be considered. He dis- 
tinctly states that the sense of morality or virtue is never 
a sufficient motive to action and can never of itself lead to 
action. There is no impulse which has goodness or virtue 
solely as its object. There are two things to be kept 
distinct : the motive to an act and the ethical character 
of that act. The first is a matter of psychology, the second 
is purely the concern of ethical theory. Broad’s statement 
(Five Types of Ethical Theory) of Hume’s ethical position 
overlooks the significance of this distinction and hence of 
Hume’s view of goodness and virtue. Hume would say 
that a man may perform many benevolent actions even to 
strangers without having regard to, or thinking of, the 
goodness of these acts. He does not do them because of 
their goodness. He acts in such a manner because he 
feels for the distress of others and he wants to relieve their 
suffering. He does not act for the purpose of achieving 
goodness. In acting in that manner he gains the approval 
of others as well as of himself ; this approval is a feeling of 
pleasure of a particular kind ; but he does not act in order 
to produce such a pleasure in himself and others. 
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What, then, are the motives to action ? These motives, 
as it appears from his theory of the passions, are passions 
aroused by the circumstances in which a man is placed. 
There are causes, as well as objects, of a passion. The 
object is either the self or other selves. The causes are 
various, even in the case of a particular kind of passion ; 
and though the causes are all natural, they are not all 
original. But the causes do possess a quality in common 
which is ultimately the cause, and that cause is both 
original and natural. This quality is pleasure or pain. 
Hume accepts psychological hedonism. ‘ The chief spring 
or actuating principle of the human mind is pleasure or 
pain ~ (7 veatise, 111, Part III, Sect. i; cf. Crousaz, op. 
cit., I, p. 223: ‘‘ The inclination to pleasure and the 
aversion to pain are the two prima mobilia’’). The motivat- 
ing factors are ultimately pleasure and pain, and the aim 
is to give pleasure to, or remove pain from, oneself or 
other selves. It would seem, then, that the conception 
of pleasure occupies an ambiguous place in his ethical 
theory and that because of this his theory is at times 
lacking in clearness, if it does not actually confuse the two 
meanings of pleasure. The most consistent way in which 
he can be interpreted is to say that, while action is deter- 
mined hedonistically the contemplation of action, designed 
to secure pleasure or removal of pain, produces a peculiar 
satisfaction or feeling of pleasure which is the approval 
or sense of virtue. 

Such an interpretation renders Hume’s theory on some 
important points different from the generally accepted 
hedonism. The latter maintains that all action aims at 
pleasure or removal of pain and that such pleasure is good. 
It holds that pleasure is the good and all action must be 
judged by its tendency to promote pleasure. Hume’s 
theory agrees with this in holding that action aims at 
pleasure and is motivated by pleasure and even that the 
pleasure attained is good ; but it would have to be under- 
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stood as good in the psychological sense of satisfying 
desire. This psychological good is not the ethical good ; 
for the latter is a distinct pleasure or satisfaction experi- 
enced on the contemplation of the pursuit and attainment 
of this psychological good. Unless this interpretation is 
adopted, Hume’s theory becomes hopelessly confused. At 
the same time the interpretation enables the conception 
of utility to be incorporated without undue logical strain. 

The idea of utility suggests the question, Useful for 
what ? Hume’s answer is that the useful is what leads to 
pleasure or removal of pain. “‘ It is impossible there can 
be a progress in infimtum ; and that one thing can always 
be a reason, why another is desired. Something must be 
desirable on its own account, and because of its immediate 
accord or agreement with human sentiment and affec- 
tion” (Enquiry, Principles of Morals, App. I, v). This is 
simply a statement of psychological hedonism. But 
distinct from the pleasure which certain things and actions 
tend to promote, there is that peculiar pleasure produced 
by the sight of this utility. The very fact of a tendency 
to promote pleasure is itself a source of pleasure. Utility 
itself pleases. And it is this second pleasure which 
constitutes ethical approbation. Many things may be 
useful and they may be pleasing, but they do not gain 
ethical approbation. ‘‘ We ought not to imagine, because 
an inanimate object may be useful as well as a man, that 
therefore it ought also, according to this system, to merit 
the appellation of virtuous. The sentiments, excited by 
utility, are, in the two cases, very different ; and the one 
is mixed with affection, esteem, approbation, etc., and not 
the other’ (zbid., Sect. v, Part i). The mere fact of 
co-ordination or adjustment to secure an end is a source 
of pleasure. The structure of a ship is such that it is useful 
and is pleasing in itself. But in such cases the pleasure 
is not moral approbation. 

Hume asserts that the distinction between the useful 
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and the injurious is ‘‘ the same in all its parts, with the 
moral distinction, whose foundation has been so often, and 
so much in vain, enquired after” (ibid., Sect. vi, Part i). 
Utility is one of the main sources of moral distinctions ; 
and Hume means by this that utility or inutility conduces 
to a feeling of agreeableness or disagreeableness and that 
this feeling 7s that of good and bad. His idea of utility 
is a recognition of the fact that a set of complex factors 
has frequently to be judged ethically. It is here where 
veason, according to Hume, plays a part in morals, for 
reason must decide on the utility, this being a matter of 
means to end. The complex factors must be judged to be 
useful in order that the moral sense may be, as it were, 
stimulated. Hence the conception of utility does not 
introduce a new or different conception of moral value. 
It draws attention to a large class of things that are of 
moral value. He points out, accordingly, that some 
things produce a feeling of satisfaction or pleasure directly 
and immediately, no question of utility arising, while 
other things do less directly, that is, by way of their 
usefulness. ‘“‘Some qualities produce pleasure, because 
they are useful to society, or useful or agreeable to the 
person himself; others produce it more immediately ”’ 
(ibid., Sect. viiim.), or, again, ““ these are some instances 
of the several species of merit, that are valued for the 
immediate pleasure, which they communicate to the 
person possessed of them. No views of utility or of future 
beneficial consequences enter into this sentiment of 
approbation; yet it is of a kind similar to that other 
sentiment which arises from views of a public or private 
Utility (oid, Sect. vil): 

Two points in connection with this theory may be 
noted. One is that, by introducing the conception of 
utility, Hume is enabled to meet the sceptical view based 
on the variability of moral judgments and customs from 
people to people. Though the actual forms which utility 
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takes may vary because of the different conditions in 
different parts of the world, yet the fact of utility itself 
remains as the basis for moral approval. The second point 
is that Hume’s doctrine evades a difficulty which confronts 
hedonism. He distinguishes between pleasures, while 
hedonism can hardly with consistency do so, even though 
J. S. Mill tried to do it. ‘‘ In a view to pleasure,” says 
Hume (2b1d., Sect. ix, Part ii), “‘ what comparison between 
the unbought satisfaction of conversation, society, study, 
even health and the common beauties of nature, but above 
all the peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct: what 
comparison, I say, between these, and the feverish empty 
amusements of luxury and expense?”’ This is quite 
consistent with his doctrine, for these pleasures have the 
additional character of being themselves agreeable or 
disagreeable in a peculiar manner, and in virtue of this are 
judged to be ethically different. 

Virtue is then to be defined as any action, sentiment, or 
character which by the mere view of it gives pleasure of a 
peculiar kind. It is true that this definition will apply to 
many qualities which cannot be altogether regarded as 
moral qualities. But Hume notes the ambiguity of the 
term Virtue, which, from the footnotes and alterations 
made in successive editions of the Enguiry, gave him much 
dificulty (App. IV). Many of the qualities which come 
under the heading of Personal Merit might rather be called 
Talents; but he considers the question to be merely a 
verbal one. The word virtue is sometimes used in a wide 
sense so as to include all estimable qualities, and sometimes 
in a narrower sense so as to apply only to social virtues. 
The difficulty which he is noting is one felt by modern 
theories of value: the conception of value is wider than, 
and inclusive of, the conception of moral value. 

He proceeds, however, to make another distinction 
between virtues, when he raises and tries to answer the 
question whether virtue is natural, This is difficult to 
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answer not only because of the ambiguity of the term 
viytue but also and primarily in this case because of the 
ambiguity of the term zatural. Out of several meanings of 
the latter term he selects natural in the sense in which it is 
contrasted with artzficial (cf. Buffer, Tvaité des Premtéres 
Véerités, Part II, Sect. xx). Some virtues are in this sense 
natural and some are artificial. Justice, for instance, is 
artificial, being one of those virtues “that produce 
pleasure and approbation by means of an artifice or 
contrivance, which arises from the circumstances and 
necessity of mankind” (Treatise, III, Part II, Sect. i). 
The distinction is really necessitated by the need of 
considering the significance of society and bringing it into 
relation with his view of human nature. The nature of his 
approach to the question is well illustrated by a passage 
from the essay on The Original Contract. “ All moral 
duties may be divided into two kinds. The first are those, 
to which men are impelled by a natural instinct or 
immediate propensity, which operates on them, independent 
of all ideas of obligation, and of all views, either to public 
or private utility. Of this nature are love of children, 
gratitude to benefactors, pity to the unfortunate. When 
we reflect on the advantage which results to society from 
such humane instincts, we pay them the just tribute of 
moral approbation and esteem: but the person, actuated 
by them, feels their power and influence, antecedent to any 
such reflection. The second kind of moral duties are such 
as are not supported by any original instinct of nature, 
but are performed entirely from a sense of obligation, 
when we consider the necessities of human society, and 
the impossibility of supporting it, if these duties were 
neglected. It is thus justice, or a regard to the property 
of others, fidelity or the observance of promises, become 
obligatory, and acquire an authority over mankind.” 
Hume does not deny that there are in man altruistic 
passions, for instance, benevolence and pity, though 
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altruism is limited in its range. “ In the original frame of 
our mind, our strongest attention is confined to ourselves ; 
our next is extended to our relations and acquaintances ; 
and it is only the weakest which reaches to strangers and 
inditierent persons (1 yeqizse lye are cect mn), 
Man thus shows a partiality of affection which is quite 
natural. Hume, however, does not imply that man is 
egoistic ; he vigorously rejects the egoistic theory. But 
all this has nothing to do with the question of the origin 
of society. He maintains that there is no impulse or 
passion in man of a unique kind which has naturally and 
originally society as its object. There is no social motive 
in addition to, and distinct from, the many motives that 
actuate mankind. Society must thus have its origin in the 
passions that do affect men, in the causes that conduce to 
these passions, in the efforts to achieve the objects of these 
passions, and generally in the resulting conflicts that arise 
between men and within man himself. Society thus has 
its roots in human nature and is an attempt to supplement 
nature. In one sense it is natural, in another it is artificial 
and contrasted with nature. It is both necessary and 
advantageous to man. There is both a regard for self and 
a regard for others inherent in man; he is neither purely 
egoistic nor purely altruistic. But there is a fact of natural 
scarcity in respect of the objects satisfying man’s wants ; 
and this leads to opposition of interest, a conflict between 
egoistic and altruistic impulses, and to the creation of 
distinctions between mine and thine. 

That union of men which is called society is thus not 
natural in the sense of being a natural and original object 
of a definite social passion. But it arises out of the passions 
and desires of men ; and, if the objects of these are termed 
interests, then society arises out of men’s interests but is 
yet contrasted with them. All men have an interest in 
maintaining society and in conforming to the rules in 
which the social union is expressed. Broad (of. cit., pp. 
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95-6) comments on Hume’s view of justice that “ his 
argument may show that no instinct would be sufficient 
to account for the rules about property, and that real or 
fancied utility must play an important part. But it does 
not show that such an instinct may not be necessary to 
account for the facts. The rules about marriage are as 
old as, and even more complicated than, those about 
property ; and Hume’s argument, if valid about property, 
ought to show that the rules of marriage have nothing to 
do with the sexual instinct.’”” What Broad considers 
requisite, but lacking in Hume’s theory, is just what Hume 
maintains. There must be a natural passion or instinct 
to provide the raison d@étre of justice; and what Hume 
denies is that there is a natural passion having justice for 
its object. Even the sexual instinct has not marriage or 
marriage laws as its object; but marriage, Hume would 
say, is an artifice, involving reason, to regulate the opera- 
tion of the instinct. Since the natural passions constitute 
human nature, they cannot be eliminated, and all that can 
be done is to give them a new direction and to enable them 
to find satisfaction in “‘ an oblique and artificial manner ”’ 
(Treatise, III, Part II, Sect. ii). Society is a contrivance, 
in that social or moral obligations are created, while there 
is no natural passion prompting to their fulfilment. But 
the creation of such obligations could not be effected 
unless there were certain primary or natural impulses. 
Were natural affection not first a virtue or a duty, the care 
of children could not be a duty (¢7d., Part IT, Sect. 1). 

In what does the obligation to act justly consist ? There 
is no natural impulse of justice. The obligation is due to 
the recognition of the utility of society and of rules of 
justice; and this utility produces a peculiar pleasure, 
which is the sense of the goodness of justice and 7s the 
obligation to act justly. In any individual case the rules 
of justice may operate against one’s interest or against 
the public interest. But what must be considered is the 
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tendency of the rules of justice in general or on the whole. 
The operation of these rules, manifesting their utility on 
the whole, will produce ‘‘a sense of morality” that will 
supersede, in the determination of conduct, mere natural 
interest. ‘‘ Afterwards a sentiment of morals concurs 
with interest, and becomes a new obligation upon man- 
kind” (ibid., Sect. v). The observance of the rules will 
then take place automatically. In contrast with natural 
virtues the virtues of justice, fidelity, and so on, are 
artificial, since they arise out of a social union which man 
has contrived. Hume’s theory, when carefully considered, 
is, to put it at the least, a very subtle attempt to meet the 
sceptical view of morals, based upon the variety of social 
groupings and of social rules and customs, by grafting 
upon a theory of the ultimate and uniform nature of 
moral value a theory of utility and of the conventional 
character of society whereby the variety, stressed by 
scepticism, can be explained. 


IX 
POLITICAL, THEORY 


HUME was acquainted with several ancient writers and 
with Grotius, Puffendorf, and Machiavelli among the 
moderns. But his general point of view seems to have 
been fashioned by other influences. He was acquainted, 
as was Montesquieu, with the historical work of the Comte 
de Boulainvilliers, to whose recognition of the effect of 
time and custom on the nature of government he refers. 
In philosophy, the historico-psychological method had 
already been defended and followed by Vico, who opposed 
Cartesianism. Whether Hume was influenced by Vico 
cannot be asserted with certainty ; but he knew Italian, 
and there are many points in common between the two 
writers, such as the stress on instinct and imagination, 
the belief in the creative power of the common wisdom of 
man, and the attack upon the ideas of natural law, of a 
golden age, and of acontract. Hume refers to Montesquieu 
as “ an illustrious writer ’’’ and as having founded, so far, 
‘the best system of political knowledge.’’ This estimate 
refers to the Esprit des Loix, published in 1748, several 
years after Hume’s views had been formulated. He was, 
however, acquainted with the anonymous Lettres Persanes, 
which seemr to have provided him with subjects for 
discussion, such as society (Letter xciv, ed. Garnier), 
trade, commerce, and luxury (Lefer cvi). Hume's sup- 
pressed essay on Suicide is an elaboration of Letter xxvii 5 
and the discussion on the populousness of nations traverses 
the ground of Letters cxii to cxxii. This fact may account 
for Montesquieu’s early interest in and recognition of Hume. 
201 
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In his attitude to politics Hume, though trying to be 
impartial, at any rate at first, showed an increasing 
tendency to approach the Tory side. “‘ But though I 
had been taught by experience that the Whig party were 
in possession of bestowing all places, both in the state and 
in literature, I was so little inclined to yield to their 
senseless clamour, that in about a hundred alterations, 
which further study, reading, or reflection engaged me to 
make in the reigns of the first two Stuarts, I have made all 
of them invariably to the Tory side.’ Philosophically, 
this historical attitude corresponds to his distrust of reason 
and abstract principles, on which the Whigs based their 
policy and conducted their arguments. Accordingly, 
Hume’s examination of the basis of government and 
political obedience begins with a critical rejection of the 
theory which sought to find that basis in reason. This is 
why he attacks the theory of natural right and a social 
contract; from an historical point of view that theory 
provided a foundation for the Whig position. 

Hume presents the doctrine, which he attacks, as 
maintaining that there was a state of nature in which men 
held possessions, though, for various reasons, insecurely, so 
that they were induced to abandon it for a condition of 
greater security. This condition was effected by a compact 
to which all agreed—namely, to form a society and to 
maintain it in return for the protection of their natural 
rights, among which the chief was the right of property. 
The doctrine is not always clear as to whether the compact 
was one to form a society or to establish a government or 
to do both. Hume is at any rate primarily concerned with 
the theory and with the Whig party because of the 
supposition that “by founding government altogether 
on the consent of the People, there is a kind of original 
contract, by which the subjects have tacitly reserved the 
power of resisting their sovereign, whenever they find 
themselves aggrieved by that authority, with which they 
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have, for certain purposes, voluntarily entrusted him” 
(The Original Contract). Hume considers that the theory 
not merely holds that there was an original contract but 
implies that men are at present equal, that government at 
present is based on a contract or on consent, and that 
obedience to authority is not owing unless a promise to 
obey has been given. Such a promise is the basis of any 
obligation to obedience on the part of the people at 
present; and that promise and that obligation are 
qualified by the condition that government confers the 
advantages and preserves the rights implied in the 
agreement. 

Hume regards the conception of a state of nature and 
the conception of a golden age as “of a piece,” being 
different only in the way in which they are pictured. He 
doubts their historicity and he rejects them. “ Men are 
necessarily born in a family-society at least’ (Enquiry, 
Principles of Morals, Sect. ui, Parti. See also The Origin 
of Government). With that rejection the conception of a 
contract, which is held to be the basis of obedience, is 
undermined. That conception, further, is either too difficult 
for primitive peoples and ordinary people to grasp, or 
else it does not secure the kind of obedience required by 
government. Government demands general submission, 
not isolated nor even frequent acts of submission. Primitive 
peoples can understand the latter and yield submission on 
recognizing the necessity of a situation. But they cannot 
understand the former, for it goes far beyond their 
comprehension and there can be no question of any 
contractual terms being formulated to secure general and 
continuous obedience. Any such terms would presuppose 
an amount of experience and a foresight of consequences 
which few peoples possess. Nor can the conception of a 
promise provide a satisfactory account of the origin of 
government and of political submission. The obligation 
arising from a promise is not natural but conventional, 
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and the virtue of fulfilling promises is an artificial virtue. 
It cannot, therefore, be antecedent to society and its 
institutions. Ifit is asked why we should obey government 
and it is answered that it is because we have given our 
promise, the question occurs, why should we keep our 
promises? That raises a still more ultimate issue; for 
Hume denies that there is any natural obligation to do so. 

There is no foundation in experience for the doctrine. 
Governments have been founded by conquest or usurpation, 
without any pretence of fair consent. Or rulers assert 
their right of sovereignty on the ground of succession ; 
and subjects acknowledge this right and obligation to 
obey, just as reverence and obedience are yielded to 
parents. The reverence and obedience yielded in both 
cases are of a similar nature; and the matter is so familiar 
and so frequent that no question about the foundation is 
normally raised. If curiosity is aroused concerning the 
matter, it is satisfied on the discovery that such obedience 
has been yielded for ages. As a matter of practice the 
claim that government rests on consent would never be 
listened to by a magistrate. “It is strange, that an act 
of the mind, which every individual is supposed to have 
formed, and after he came to the use of reason too, other- 
wise it could have no authority; that this act, I say, 
should be so much unknown to all of them, that, over the 
face of the whole earth, there scarcely remain any traces, 
or memory of it” (The Original Contract). Acquisition of 
rulership by marriage or by will presupposes the dis- 
posability of a people according to the pleasure of the 
rulers after the nature of a dowry or legacy. The Revolu- 
tion, according to Hume, provides no justification of the 
doctrine of a contract. ‘‘ It was only the succession, and 
that only in the regal part of the government, which was 
then changed: And it was only the majority of seven 
hundred, who determined that change for near ten 
millions ’’ (b1d.). The latter were not consulted as to 
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their choice, yet obedience was enforced. There is no 
ground, therefore, for asserting that a person has an obliga- 
tion to obey only if he has promised to do so; and if the 
contract is an original one, even republican writers will 
not admit that the consent of the fathers can bind the 
children, even to the most remote generations, while the 
contract being so ancient and being obliterated by a 
thousand changes ‘‘ cannot now be supposed to retain 
authority ”’ (2b7d.). 

‘“* Reason, history, and experience show us,’’ says Hume, 
‘that all political societies have had an origin much less 
accurate and regular’’ than the theory of a contract 
suggests. His theory of the origin and nature of society 
has been stated in the preceding chapter; and what has 
now to be explained is his theory of the origin and nature 
of government. He admits that there is a sense in which 
there was an original contract and that “‘ the most ancient 
rude combinations of mankind were formed chiefly by 
that principle.” This contract is not traceable in writing 
but is traceable ‘‘ plainly in the nature of man, and in 
the equality, or something approaching equality, which 
we find in all the individuals of that species.” Hume 
transforms the historical or probably abstract and analytic 
conception of a state of nature into a conception of human 
nature. His acceptance of equality in The Original 
Contract is at variance with his vigorous rejection of it 
in the Enquiry (Sect. iii, Part ii) where he declares it 
impracticable and pernicious to society, subversive of 
authority and obedience, conducive to the general impov- 
erishment of the community and to bureaucratic control 
and partiality. Bentham shows an exactly similar conflict 
of ideas about equality. It is true that Hume emphasizes 
in The Original Contract an original equality, but he 
suggests that an equality is still traceable. 

Because of this equality nothing but their own consent 
could bind men into an association and lead them to 
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submit to authority. Consent at first is very imperfect ; 
it is intermittent, not general and continuous; and it is 
given through a recognition of the necessity of it and the 
advantages to be secured from it. In time of difficulty 
some one man stands out pre-eminently in some quality ; 
and his fellows, sensible of the benefits to be gained from 
his guidance, yield submission to him ; but this obedience 
is given in view of the exigencies of the situation. The 
conditions under which such voluntary submission occurs 
are clear and obvious to the people. Such situations 
recur; and the more frequently they recur, the more do 
submission and authority tend to become continuous. A 
habit of submission is engendered; and authority is 
established and continues, not merely during the period 
of danger, but into times of peace. The further develop- 
ment of political society les in the consolidation of 
governmental authority, in building up government as an 
office with definite instruments for executing decrees, 
and in thereby rendering it independent of the people’s 
consent and in removing its precarious foundations. The 
power which a man can, by various means, concentrate 
in his hands, and men’s ignorance of each other’s intentions 
(an ignorance often fostered by the ruler himself) combine 
to strengthen his position. Government in time thus 
ceases to be based on consent and becomes coercion ; it 
ceases to be a matter of securing obedience and becomes 
one of exacting obedience. While, therefore, consent may 
originally have constituted the basis of government, it 
does not follow that it continues to be the basis of govern-t 
ment and that the conception of a contract now provides 
a valid explanation of present political events. 

Hume distinguishes from consent that submission to 
authority characteristic of civilized societies. “‘ We may 
as well assert that a man, by remaining in a vessel, freely 
consents to the dominion of the master; though he was 
carried on board while asleep, and must leap into the 
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ocean, and perish, the moment he leaves her” (The 
Original Contract). The total dissolution of government 
is the most terrible event that could happen; and for 
this reason every prudent man is anxious to see a powerful 
government established and is prepared to submit to it. 
Obedience arises from fear and necessity, when any new 
government is established, rather than from any idea of 
allegiance or of moral obligation ; and when a change of 
government occurs, men will submit even though dis- 
satisfied with it. ‘‘Salus populi suprema lex” is the 
maxim which operates; and it does so because it is 
“agreeable to the sentiments of mankind in all ages” 
(Passive Obedience). Hume claims that the contract 
theory runs counter to general opinion and his own theory 
isin accord withit. ‘‘ Though an appeal to general opinion 
may justly, in the speculative sciences of metaphysics, 
natural philosophy, or astronomy, be deemed unfair and 
inconclusive, yet in all questions with regard to morals, 
as well as criticism, there is really no other standard by 
which any controversy can ever be decided. And nothing 
is a clearer proof, that a theory of this kind is erroneous, 
than to find that it leads to paradoxes, repugnant to the 
common sentiments of mankind, and to the practice and 
opinion of all nations and all ages ” (The Original C ontract). 

Hume’s theory so far, however, has not shown that there 
is no right of resistance on the part of those subject to 
authority. In fact, the question of right has not yet arisen. 
The subject either gives his consent to the use of force or 
else submits because he is unable to offer effective resist- 
ance. Hume himself must, and does, admit that govern- 
ments often arise from conquests and usurpation. There 
is such a thing as treason. What then is the basis of the 
title to rule? This was the question with which the 
supporters of the theory of contract were concerned. To 
meet that theory Hume must answer the question about 
right. Consent, he says, does not enter into the right to 
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rule, for “though the people willingly acquiesce in his 
authority, they never imagine, that their consent made 
him sovereign .. . And as to that tacit consent, which 
may now be inferred from their living under his dominion, 
this is no more than what they formerly gave to the tyrant 
and usurper ”’ (zb7d.). The distinction between a legitimate 
ruler and a usurper does not turn upon the presence or 
absence of the people’s consent, for that is present or 
absent equally in the two cases. Hume has therefore the 
task of getting out of history, experience, and human 
nature that conception usually spoken of as right. His 
problem is analogous to that of accounting for the element 
of necessity in causation. 

“To whom is allegiance due? And who is our lawful 
sovereign ? This question is often the most difficult of 
any, and liable to infinite discussions. When people are 
so happy, that they can answer, Our present sovereign, 
who inherits, in a direct line, from ancestors, that have 
governed us for many ages; this answer admits of no 
reply; even though historians, in tracing up to the 
remotest antiquity, the origin of that royal family, may 
find, as constantly happens, that its first authority was 
derived from usurpation and violence” (bid.). One 
factor which Hume emphasizes is thus length of possession. 
A second factor which he stresses as even more funda- 
mental because it tends to secure length of possession is 
the need of constant and uniform government. Hume’s 
aversion to change, which he himself acknowledges and 
which Henry Mackenzie records as one of his personal 
characteristics, finds expression in one of his political 
principles. This need binds men in the support of a 
certain form of government. If a government remains 
sufficiently long in power, giving constancy and stability 
in political life, there will arise in men’s minds an impression 
or habit which constitutes the basis of the conception of 
the rightfulness of that government. This is Hume’s 
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account of the way in which men are determined in their 
allegiance. Once this habit is formed and the idea of 
right established, interest and advantage become sub- 
ordinate ; and men submit to authority regardless of 
their interest. Right or title is a matter of time and of its 
influence upon men’s minds. “ Time alone gives solidity 
to their right ; and operating gradually on the minds of 
men, reconciles them to any authority, and makes it 
seem just and reasonable. Nothing causes any sentiment 
to have a greater influence upon us than custom, or turns 
our imagination more strongly to any object. When we 
have been long accustomed to obey any set of men, that 
general instinct or tendency which we have to suppose a 
moral obligation attending loyalty, takes easily this 
direction and chooses that set of men for its object. It is 
interest which gives the general instinct ; but it is custom 
which gives the particular direction’ (Treatise, III, Part 
TRS cet) 

It is obvious that, according to Hume’s theory, it may 
be difficult in some cases to decide about right when a 
conflict arises. No definite period of time can be fixed as 
essential to the establishment of a right. The influence of 
time upon the mind varies. ‘‘ One thinks he acquires a 
right to a horse, or a suit of clothes, in a very short time ; 
but a century is scarce sufficient to establish any new 
government, or remove all scruples in the minds of the 
subjects concerning it.’”” Present possession is a fact which 
carries considerable weight in such cases. But the various 
factors bearing upon a decision may be so complicated as 
to occasion great perplexity. ‘‘ I am afraid we shall never 
be able to satisfy an impartial inquirer, who adopts no 
party in political controversies, and will be satisfied with 
nothing but sound reason and philosophy ”’ (tbzd.). 

What is the theoretical and historical significance of 
Hume’s theory? It formulates a new relation between 
rights and government or between rights and society. 
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The theory of a contract stresses the idea of right and holds 
that government is, and must be, founded on right. There 
are rights antecedent to government and even society ; 
and the latter are created to guarantee these rights, which 
set limits to them. The rights possessed by a government 
must be considered by reference to these antecedent 
rights. Hume, on the other hand, argues that the idea of 
rights is subsequent to, and consequent on, government and 
society. The function of government is not to guarantee 
and enforce pre-existing rights and is not limited by such 
rights. Rights and obligations have no meaning apart 
from society ; they come into existence only when rules 
are formulated so as to regulate men’s interests in constant 
and stable ways. What isimportant in relation to the right 
to rule as well as to other rights 1s that once they are 
defined by rules they should continue to operate. Con- 
stancy and stability are essential. It must be decided 
what each man “ must for the future unalterably enjoy ” 
(zb1d., Sect. ui). This is the condition necessary for 
securing allegiance or a sense of obligation towards these 
rules. The actual rules or positive laws cannot be finally 
settled. Hume makes no attempt to formulate the rules. 
What he tries to do is to state the principles, based on the 
conception of natural interest, history and utility, in 
accordance with which the determination of the rules must 
be effected. These principles are occupation, prescription, 
accession, and succession; but their application is a 
matter of some difficulty. The same principles underlie 
the determination of rights of property as underlie the 
determination of government. 


x 
SOCIOLEOGIS1 AND HISTORIAN 


HuME wrote no sustained work on economic and socio- 
logical subjects, but expressed his views on these matters 
in a number of essays, the interest of which lies partly in 
their illustrating Hume’s own method and partly in their 
treatment of questions which were developed more fully 
later by other investigators. His own words in the essay 
on Commerce express quite well what he himself accom- 
plishes in these essays. ‘‘ The greater part of mankind 
may be divided into two classes—that of shallow thinkers, 
who fall short of the truth, and that of abstruse thinkers, 
who go beyond it. The latter class are by far the most 
rare; and, I may add, by far the most useful and valuable. 
They suggest hints, at least, and start difficulties, which 
they want, perhaps, skill to pursue; but which may 
produce fine discoveries, when handled by men who have 
a more just way of thinking.” A noticeable feature of his 
essays is that he lays stress on the moral and social 
significance of the phenomena studied. It is the character 
of nations, the character of a social group and of individuals, 
the significance of things for human welfare and happiness, 
or, in general, the humanistic aspect of economic events 
in which he is interested. 

In the essay on National Characters he raises a question 
which was in the eighteenth century receiving attention. 
What is the type of factor which shapes national char- 
acter? Is it a physical factor, such as air or climate, 
which, operating upon the physiological system of man, 
moulds the psychology of men and through it influences 
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their manners, customs, and conduct ? Or is it a moral 
factor, such as ‘“‘the nature of the government, the 
revolutions of public affairs, the plenty or penury in which 
the people live, the situation of the nation with regard to 
its neighbours, and such like circumstances? ’’ Hume 
decides that the moral factor is by far the most important. 
Imitation and diffusion of knowledge and manners, 
founded ultimately upon the strong “ propensity to com- 
pany and society in all rational creatures,’ play a large 
part in human life. Men, unlike animals, tend to become 
assimilated in outlook and in manners ; and hence, wherever 
men come into contact, the same manners and beliefs will 
spread throughout different communities. 

The ostensible thesis of the essay on Conwmerce is that 
“ the greatness of a state, and the happiness of its subjects, 
how independent soever they may be supposed in some 
respects, are commonly allowed to be inseparable with 
regard to commerce ; and as private men receive greater 
security, in the possession of their trade and riches, from 
the power of the public, so the public becomes powerful 
in proportion to the opulence and extensive commerce of 
private men.” Here is an identity of private and public 
interest. But the essay is also largely a study in human 
motives. ‘ Could we convert a city into a kind of fortified 
camp, and infuse into each breast so martial a genius, and 
such a passion for public good, as to make every one willing 
to undergo the greatest hardships for the sake of the 
public ; these affections might now, as in ancient times, 
prove alone a sufficient spur to industry, and support the 
community ... But as these principles are too dis- 
interested and too difficult to support, it is requisite to 
govern men by other passions, and animate them with a 
spirit of avarice and industry, art and luxury.” 

The primary activity of man, aiming at the production 
of materials directly necessary for life, is the cultivation of 
the land. The development of the art of agriculture leads 
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to a surplus beyond immediate needs. This surplus must 
be utilized, if men are to continue to exert themselves 
beyond what is necessary for their subsistence; and it 
must also be utilized in such a way as to encourage the 
producers to exert themselves. The example of Sparta, 
which utilized such a surplus by maintaining an army, 
can no longer be followed, because it is “‘ contrary to the 
more natural and usual course of things.’’ Instead of 
compulsion, encouragement must be given by the use of 
methods that offer incentives to men. Mutual exchange 
of surpluses, found in different spheres of activity or in 
different communities, will provide a means of encourage- 
ment. Domestic and foreign commerce become of great 
importance toa nation. They give an impetus to industry; 
they increase the stock of labour in a country; they thus 
increase its reserve power, and they provide an outlet for 
man’s motives in the pleasures of luxury and the profits 
secured. Foreign commerce, in particular, brings peoples 
into contact, conduces to imitation and hence to refinement 
in the arts and to fresh developments within a nation. 
The benefits must be as nearly as possible equally dis- 
tributed over the people, otherwise men will lack the 
necessary incentive to exert themselves. Where there is 
no spur to industry, there are few possessions, few quarrels, 
and little necessity for an authority to maintain order. 
The basis of government thus lies in the economic life of 
the people. 

In Refinement in the Arts Hume makes a plea on behalf 
of luxury. Luxury is not to be condemned without 
qualification, nor is it to be considered wholly advanta- 
geous. With his eye on Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees he 
asserts that there is a luxury which is definitely injurious 
to the public welfare ; and he considers it an inconsistency 
to speak of private vices which can be publicly beneficial. 
On the other hand, the ages of refinement are both the 
happiest and most virtuous. The disorders in the Roman 
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State were due, not to luxury, but to an “ill-modelled 
government ” and to unlimited conquest. Refinement in 
the arts promotes human activity and stimulates the mind. 
Refinement in the mechanical arts reacts beneficially on 
the liberal arts, promoting sociality, philosophy, science, 
politics, and, on the whole, favouring liberty and free 
government. 

In a discussion of Money, Hume attacks as fallacious 
the view that States, though fertile and well-cultivated, 
are weak simply because they lack money. Money is not 
an article of commerce but an instrument to facilitate 
exchange ; and prices are determined by the proportion 
between the money actually in circulation (not by the 
absolute amount of money in the country) and the 
commodities that actually come on the market (not by 
the commodities actually in the country). These are the 
two propositions on the basis of which he seeks to show 
the influence of money. Plenty of money may, through 
high prices, be disadvantageous to a community. This 
leads him to express a doubt about the benefits of bank- 
credit. Ina self-contained country the amount of money 
in existence is not important or is indifferent in respect 
of the strength of it; while in international trade an 
abundance of money may be injurious to the country in 
possession of it. He traces the influence of an increase of 
money. There is a stimulation of industry; a rise of 
prices begins and gradually spreads over all commodities ; 
the price of labour rises and counteracts the benefits 
which industry secures from higher prices for its com- 
modities. It is only for a short interval that industry in 
general benefits from an increase in the amount of money. 
In view of what happens when the process is reversed by a 
decrease in the amount of money, the wise policy is to 
keep the spirit of industry alive by a steady increase in 
the amount of money. What is primarily important, 
however, with regard to the weakness or the strength of a 
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nation is not the amount of money but the influence 
exerted upon human habits by a money system. 

Hume attacks what he considers a similar fallacy 
regarding interest. Is lowness of interest due to an 
abundance of money? He admits that the two are in 
fact inseparable ; but this does not prove that they are 
related as cause and effect ; for plenty of money may itself 
be a collateral effect of the factors that conduce to lowness 
of interest. Low interest is due to three factors: a small 
demand for loans, great riches to supply any such demand, 
and small profits from commerce. In his theory he 
postulates as fundamental a psychological doctrine ; and 
by means of it he traces the changes in the habits of a 
people as seen in the transition from a landed interest, 
through the rise of a merchant-class, to a moneyed interest. 
No man will accept low profits if he can obtain high 
interest, and vice versa. Low profits are due to the 
development and extension of commerce which thus 
attracts more individuals with stocks of money. Interest 
rates are lowered in consequence. But more individuals 
are, for the same reason, induced to enter upon commerce. 
This leads to competition and to decreased profits. Low 
interest and low profits both arise therefore from an 
extension of commercé. Hence, interest is ‘‘ the barometer 
of the State, and its lowness is a sign almost infallible of 
the flourishing condition of a people.” 

In his theory of Trade he attacks the Mercantilist 
position. He sees in trade a mutual exchange of goods 
from which each party derives advantage. The anxiety 
to maintain a balance of trade and the fear of losing it 
arise from a misapprehension of the nature of commerce. 
The trade and manufacturing interests of one country 
are not opposed to those of another and are not best 
promoted by damaging its rivals. Trade should thus be 
unfettered, and prohibition of imports or exports interferes 
with the beneficial effects of commerce. Such restrictions, 
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due to jealousy and fear, are to be distinguished from 
taxes imposed for revenue purposes; but even with 
regard to these he quotes the maxim of Swift that “in the 
arithmetic of the customs, two and two make not four, 
but often make only one.’ His conclusion is that a 
‘‘ sovernment has great reason to preserve with care its 
people and its manufactures. Its money, it may safely 
trust to the course of human affairs.” There is a principle 
at work which keeps money in any country about a certain 
level, just as water, provided it is not isolated from the 
surrounding medium, tends to remain at a certain level. 
A country where there are people and industry can never 
be drained of its money. The main danger which, Hume 
thinks, threatens the level of money in a country, arises 
from the procedure of banks ; and he examines the nature 
of bank-credit and its operation. 

Taxes within certain limits and on certain things are 
beneficial. The best form of taxation is that on luxury 
or, more generally, on consumption. Here again Hume 
is interested in the psychological effect of taxation. 
Taxes on consumption ‘‘ produce sobriety and frugality.” 
They are expensive in collection ; but they can be spread 
over the people generally ; and they provide a self-acting 
check upon the extent and effects of the taxes. Hume 
would oppose any attempt to put all the taxes on land. 

In several essays he attacks the policy of creating public 
debt in order to meet the expenditure of the State. To 
mortgage revenues in this way is ‘surely the most fatal 
delusion ”’ (The Balance of Power). It is a device lable to 
abuse by every government. In the essay on Public 
Credit, while pointing out certain advantages which public 
debts possess, he condemns it on several grounds. The 
Public Debt tends to concentrate wealth and population 
in the Capital; it is usable as a form of paper-money and 
has the bad effects of paper-money ; it is apt to come into 
the hands of foreigners who obtain power over the country ; 
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and it encourages an idle and useless life on the part of 
those who draw their income from it. The political and 
social consequences are especially serious. The existence 
of a Public Debt is a threat to the ideas of nobility, 
gentry, and family, to the idea of hereditary authority. 
It endangers the existence of a middle class between king 
and people which will give power and stability to a State. 
It gives rise to a body of stockholders who have no 
incentive, apart from that of preserving the Public Credit, 
to contribute anything positive to the State. Public 
Credit has its limits in the taxable capacity of the people ; 
and these limits are almost reached. Either the nation 
will have to destroy the Public Debt, or else the latter will 
destroy the nation. Hume will not subscribe to the view, 
partly underlying Hutchinson’s scheme for the redemption 
of the national debt, that the nation is not weaker on 
account of it. He forecasts a possible extinction of 
Public Credit and the collapse of that Balance of Power 
for which so much effort has been expended in the 
past. 

The well-known essay on the Populousness of Anctent 
Nations, which is really a discussion of the factors influenc- 
ing population, deals with a question which is raised in 
exactly the same terms in the Lettres Persanes (cxil, ed. 
Garnier), but, while agreeing at some points, it arrives at 
the opposite conclusion to that of Montesquieu. If the 
natural desire and power of generation were unrestrained, 
population would more than double itself every genera- 
tion. But it does not increase at this rate. Why it does 
not do so is important for Hume, because populousness 
and social happiness go together, and hence a wise legisla- 
ture may have to consider the removal of hindrances to 
populousness. Like Rousseau (Soc. Contract, III, Ch. ix), 
he thinks it natural to expect that ‘‘ wherever there are 
most happiness and virtue, and the wisest institutions, 
there will also be the most people.’’ The actual question 
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which he discusses is whether ancient nations were more 
populous than modern ones. Arguing from the existence 
of slavery and child-exposure, he concludes that the 
former did not necessarily tend to favour populousness nor 
the latter to restrict it, and that there is no ground for the 
view that ancient times were more populous. In fact the 
argument rather favours the reverse view that modern 
nations are or should be more populous. Politically, the 
smallness of ancient communities favoured populousness ; 
but, on the other hand, arts and crafts as well as agriculture 
were undeveloped, interest on money was high, war was 
waged with great cruelty, and man’s character was 
inhumane. All this militated against populousness to the 
advantage of the modern nation. The actual records, 
coming from various sources, are untrustworthy and do 
not permit of a definite decision. 

Bonar (Philosophy and Political Economy, p. 119) 
remarks that Hume in these essays seems anxious to avoid 
any definite conclusions ; but such an opinion overlooks 
many quite decided views expressed by him. What he 
seems anxious to do is to weigh the pros and cons of any 
controversial matter ; and he apparently feels that many 
of the topics discussed are complex and difficult of solution. 
What he says in the essay on Civil Liberty may be applied 
to most of these essays, though his remarks have to be 
qualified to some extent by what he says later elsewhere 
about the achievement of Montesquieu. “I began to 
entertain a suspicion, that no man in this age was sufficiently 
qualified for such an undertaking ; and that whatever any 
one should advance on that head would, in all probability, 
be refuted by further experience, and be rejected by 
posterity.” Speaking of religion, politics, and philosophy, 
in the same essay he says of them that “ the utmost we 
have to boast of, are a few essays towards a more just 
philosophy ; which, indeed, promise well, but have not, 
as yet, reached any degree of perfection.’’ He is aware 
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that his work on economic and other subjects is pioneer 
work and is provisional. 

The primary idea in economic science at the present 
day is that of Value; but Hume gives no careful analysis 
of it. He expresses random views in various places 
throughout the essays. In the Sceptic he stresses the 
relativity of value to human passion and maintains that 
objects have no value in themselves. But this essay is a 
statement of the sceptic’s attitude. The relativity and 
variability of value upheld by the sceptic would make the 
economic processes of exchange and price-determination 
complicated and difficult to understand, while they would 
raise the question whether there can be a study of value 
and whether, as in the essay on The Standard of Taste, 
taste can be cultivated. Hume meets this difficulty by 
his conception of the constancy and universality of human 
nature, in virtue of which men experience similar emotions 
in relation to similar objects and situations. He admits 
that situations are not always completely similar; and 
‘“‘ the smallest incident in the health, education, or fortune 
of a particular person, is sufficient to divert their course 
and retard their operation ; nor is it possible to reduce 
them to any general maxims or observations ” (Rise and 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences). To deal with individual 
cases is apt to be so difficult as to be barren of result. 
‘‘ What depends upon a few persons is, in a great measure, 
to be ascribed to chance, or secret and unknown causes : 
What arises from a great number, may often be accounted 
for by determinate and known causes ” (bid.). What this 
means is not altogether clear; for Hume may merely 
mean that the constant and universal must be sought 
where the greatest number of individuals agree in their 
reactions, or he may mean that individuals must not be 
considered separately but 7 the mass. 

Hume’s philosophical doctrine would lead one to expect 
in these essays the method to be one of recording constant 
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conjunctions and of formulating conclusions on the basis 
of observed data. But actually he refers continually to 
‘‘reason and experience.”’ Money, for instance, is not an 
article of commerce but an instrument of exchange ; and 
prices are determined by the ratio between the amount of 
money in circulation and the commodities that come to 
market. How does Hume reach such propositions ? He 
does not cite instances, and he, in fact, calls the proposition 
about prices ‘“‘ a maxim almost self-evident.” His assertion 
that the human species, if not subjected to checks, would 
more than double every generation, 1s supported by the 
reason that there is, in both male and female, a desire and 
power of generation more active than is ever universally 
exerted, and that almost every man who thinks he can 
maintain a family will have one. But this reason is not a 
fact observed ; it cannot obviously be a matter of observa- 
tion, and at most ought to be deduced from what is 
observed. It assumes an inseparable connection between 
desive and power, which is not justified by experience. In 
discussing free and unfettered trade he does not show that 
the principles on which he argues are matters of fact but 
rather assumes that they are the principles on which trade 
ought to be conducted. 

A similar criticism applies to his conception of the 
uniformity of human nature. It ought to be a conclusion 
from his historical investigations ; but instead he seems to 
use it as a principle in the light of which he approaches 
and views history (cf. Black, The Art of History, pp. 95 ff.). 
The point at issue is thus relevant to an estimation of his 
History. He boasts a little of his impartiality and his 
independence of party. It is possible that, in emphasizing 
his impartiality as a historian, he is anxious to follow 
the principles laid down by Bayle in the Supplementary 
Volume of the Dictionary (under Capriata, pp. 30 f., ed. 
1732). Bayle discusses the need of impartiality and the 
obstacles to it, and the dangers which the historian has to 
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face from the passions, the prejudices and the party- 
affiliations of his readers. The nearer the historian comes 
to his own times, the greater will the danger become. All 
this seems to have been in the mind of Hume. There is no 
need to doubt his sincerity in the matter. His impartiality, 
taking the form of a mean between both parties, is in line 
with the general moderation attributed to him by his 
acquaintances and accords with his aim in abstract 
philosophy. 

While Hume speaks of a view being supported both by 
veason and experience, he himself in the Enquiry (Sect. v, 
Part i, ».) does not “‘scruple to pronounce ”’ that the 
distinction between the two is “ at bottom erroneous, at 
least, superficial.” From historical instances, such as are 
provided by Tiberius and Nero, we may conclude that 
monarchs unrestrained by laws and senates create tyrannies 
to be dreaded ; observation of the corruption of human 
nature will lead us to the same conclusion. In both cases, 
Hume says, experience is ultimately the foundation of the 
conclusion. The example chosen is particularly favourable 
to his contention. The historical instances of Tiberius and 
Nero belong to the same class of instantial evidence on 
which the view of human nature is based. But two 
difficulties occur. The one is that either the terms reason 
and experience do not correspond to the distinction between 
relations of ideas and matters of fact or else his argument for 
annulling the distinction between reason and experience 
must mean the annulling of the distinction between 
inquiries based on relations of ideas and those based on 
matters of fact. The second is that, according to his theory 
of experience, he ought first to formulate minor or sub- 
ordinate uniformities and then to proceed to the formulation 
of more comprehensive uniformities. Instead of doing 
this he stresses, as in the preliminary remarks to the essay 
on Commerce, the general nature of the subject in contrast 
to the particular nature. What he emphasizes in various 
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essays is not a detailed, observational investigation of 
sequences, but an observation of general tendencies. What 
has to be kept in view is “‘ the general course of things ” 
(On Commerce) or, as is suggested by the essay on the 
Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences, human beings 
in the mass. But to establish general tendencies on the 
basis of observation is not easy, and to repose confidence 
in the result is to overlook what Hume himself asserts 
concerning probabilitv and the need of balancing one set 
of occurrences against a contrary set. 


PAR Til 
HUME’S INFLUENCE 


I 


HUME’S INFLUENCE ON PHILOSOPHICAL 
SPECULATION 


TuE effort to trace the influence of one thinker upon 
another is apt to be fraught with danger. In the absence 
of specific references reliance must be put upon similarities 
of doctrine combined with marked resemblance, if not 
actual identity, of verbal expressions in certain passages. 
This caution has to be kept in mind with regard to Hume’s 
influence upon later philosophy. He insists upon keeping 
to observed occurrences and avoiding assumptions and 
hypothetical entities. So long as we keep to appearances 
there is no danger of falling into error. This attitude 
may be interpreted as positivism ; and if so, Hume along 
with his friend d’Alembert can be regarded as the fore- 
runners of a positivistic philosophy. It may also, if stress 
is laid upon the term appearance, be interpreted as 
phenomenalism, the latter being understood as a philo- 
sophical theory that maintains a distinction between 
reality and appearance. Apart from this latter distinction 
the theory of knowledge in both cases is closely similar. 
The main idea is that observable occurrences are the basis 
of human knowledge and that science is and must be 
confined to them. This idea, however, does not originate 
with Hume. It is found throughout the eighteenth 
century. Cassirer (Das Erkenntnisproblem, II, p. 427) 
draws attention to the widespread phenomenalism at this 
period and gives a list of names, inclusive of Newton, 
Maupertuis, Condillac, and others. Later there is Kant, 
but Maupertuis expressed a phenomenalism thirty years 
225 
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before him (see Cassirer, 2bid., p. 486; also Schopen- 
hauer, Die Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, Erganzungen z. 
Ersten Buch, Kap. 4). Berkeley can justifiably be added 
to the list. Descartes does not belong to this line of 
thought because, while admitting that the senses and the 
imagination gave knowledge of a phenomenal kind, he 
believed that a knowledge of the real universe, and different 
from that of the senses, was attainable by reason. The 
influence which favours phenomenalism in the eighteenth 
century is wider than Hume, and the latter merely gives 
one philosophical form to it. 

In considering Hume’s influence it is necessary to 
distinguish between the effect which his philosophy had 
upon isolated individuals and the influence which he 
exerted upon later philosophical development. Under 
the first class come all those who objected to some or all 
of his doctrines and who have been already noted in Part I 
of the present work. To these may be added Joseph 
Priestley, who in various letters included in Letters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever, dealt with points in Hume’s 
philosophy. Priestley is under the influence of Hartley, 
and, compared to the latter, Hume is “ not even a child ”’ 
(Letter ix). Hartley’s work is immense and “ of wonderful 
comprehension and accuracy”; while ‘‘on the whole, 
the world is very little the wiser ” for Hume’s metaphysical 
writings (Letter ix), and ‘‘ when you see on how narrow a 
foundation Mr. Hume’s fame as a metaphysician stands, 
his authority as a reasoner will not weigh so much as it has 
hitherto done ”’ (Letter xiv). 

On the Continent Hume’s influence, as was pointed out 
in Part I, Ch. vi, slowly grew. From 1746 onwards papers 
read before the philosophical section of the Berlin Academy 
by Maupertuis, Mérian, and Formey contain ideas very 
similar to those expressed by Hume. Merian translated in 
1759 into French the Natural History of Religion, The 
Passions, Tragedy, and The Standard of Taste. In 1756 
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Maupertuis, in a paper read before the Academy, refers to 
Hume as “ un des plus grands hommes de 1’Angleterre.”’ 
In the Essai de Cosmologie (1748) he refers to one philo- 
sophical view of causation as holding that an effect is 
what always follows an event and a cause what always 
precedes it, and stresses universal uniformity as the clue 
to the existence of the Divine Being. In the Essai de 
Philosophie de Morale (1751) he places pleasure and pain 
in a central position and assigns importance to duration 
and intensity as factors in the calculation of the sum of 
happiness. In Réflexions Philosophiques sur l’Origine des 
Langues et la Signification des Mots, a small essay the 
date of which is uncertain but which had been printed 
and remained in obscurity for several years prior to the 
complete edition of his works in 1756, he seeks to explain 
by the principles of association how we come to assign 
meanings to words. Emphasis is put on resemblance, 
repetition, and contiguity in time and place ; but, curiously, 
while Maupertuis refers to Berkeley, he makes no mention 
of Hume. 

The second class of writers, however, is the more 
important. Hume’s influence upon the future course of 
philosophy is through his influence upon Kant and Reid. 
The question is not whether these two philosophers 
interpreted Hume correctly but how they understood him 
and how he determined their problem. It is enough that 
Hume’s theory provided the impulse to develop their own 
doctrines. 

Thomas Reid acknowledges that in his youth he had 
uncritically accepted that system of beliefs on which Hume 
reared his scepticism. The consequences of Hume’s view 
compelled him to re-examine the basis on which it was 
founded. “I once believed this doctrine of Ideas so 
firmly as to embrace the whole of Berkeley’s system along 
with it; till, finding other consequences to follow from it, 
which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a 
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material world, it came into my mind, more than forty 
years ago, to put the question, What evidence have I for 
this doctrine, that all the objects of my knowledge are 
ideas in my own mind ’ (The Intellectual Powers, Essay 
II, Ch. x; Works, Hamilton’s ed., p. 283a). Reid 
strenuously seeks to refute scepticism ; but this scepticism, 
he holds, is inherent in the whole of the philosophy 
preceding Hume from the time of Descartes. He got into 
communication with Hume in order to make sure that he 
was not misapprehending him. “ Your system,” he says, 
“appears to me not only coherent in all its parts, but 
likewise justly deduced from principles commonly received 
among philosophers ; principles which I never thought of 
calling in question, until the conclusions you draw from 
them in the Tveatise of Human Nature made me suspect 
them.” Reid’s point of view, shared by Hamilton, is that 
Hume reduced “the philosophy by way of ideas” to 
absurdity. ‘‘Mr. Hume,” says Hamilton (Lectures on 
Metaphysics, xxxix) “ patronised the opinion, that the 
notion of causality is the offspring of experience engendered 
by custom. But those have a sorry insight into the 
philosophy of that great thinker, who suppose that this 
was a dogmatic theory of his own. On the contrary, in 
his hands, it was a mere reduction of dogmatism to 
absurdity by showing the inconsistency of its results.” 
Reid endeavours to refute “ the ideal system ’’ and the 
representationist assumption inherent in it. His argument 
on this score is directed against the notion of double 
existence and against the doctrine that the mind perceives 
immediately only its own ideas, not the real external 
objects, the latter, if known at all, being apprehended 
through and in virtue of the ideas. Reid’s own exposition 
is not very clear and a comparison between his contentions 
and those of Hume gives one the impression of his having 
missed the significance of the latter’s argument. He sets 
out to maintain that we perceive external objects directly 
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and immediately (The Intellectual Powers, II, Ch. xiv; 
Works, op. cit., p. 303a). Speaking of the distinction 
between object and idea, he says that “‘ the vulgar know 
nothing about this idea; it is a creature of philosophy, 
introduced to account for and explain the manner of our 
perceiving external objects” (zb¢d., Ch. xii; 1b7d., p. 293b). 
This is what Hume had said. Reid, analysing perceptions, 
claims to find three things. First, there is some conception 
or notion of the object perceived ; second, there is a strong 
and irresistible conviction and belief of its present exist- 
ence ; and third, this conviction and belief are immediate 
and not the effect of reasoning (tb1d., Ch. v ; tbid., p. 258 f.). 
This is a re-assertion of what Hume called the vulgar 
opinion, which was the foundation of the philosophical 
doctrine itself, which could not be destroyed by any 
reasoning, and to which the true philosophy would 
approximate. Reid is not refuting Hume when he contends 
that ‘‘ the belief of a material world is older, and of more 
authority, than any principles of philosophy. It declines 
the tribunal of reason, and laughs at all the artillery of the 
logician’ (The Human Mind, Ch. iii, Sect. vii). 

The doctrines against which Reid protests are doctrines, 
the inadequacy of which Hume was anxious to point out ; 
and as these philosophical doctrines could not be justified 
and yet ran counter to the common opinion of mankind, 
the question arose as to which side was to be preferred. 
Hume preferred the common opinion of mankind, which 
embodied a wisdom greater than any attainable by reason, 
that is, by philosophy. Reid re-asserts the validity of 
Common Sense, and feels himself compelled to utter the 
warning that ‘‘ it is a bold philosophy that rejects, without 
ceremony, principles which irresistibly govern the belief 
and the conduct of all mankind in the common concerns 
of life ; and to which the philosopher himself must yield, 
after he imagines he hath confuted them. Such principles 
are older, and of more authority than Philosophy: she 
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rests upon them as her basis, not they upon her” (zd7d., 
Ch. I, Sect. v). The term Common Sense is no doubt 
subject to ambiguity and was not always used with one 
meaning by Reid, Oswald, and Beattie, who all adopted it. 
Priestley objected to its use by Reid. Reid most frequently 
understands by it certain ultimate and fundamental 
beliefs which force themselves with peculiar convincingness 
and irresistible power upon the ordinary healthy-minded 
man. They are fundamental because they underlie all 
reasoning and all conduct ; and they are ultimate because 
they cannot be established by any other belief or principles. 
This is practically the sense in which Buffier, who first 
employed the term, understood it. 

Reid seems so to have conceived these Common-Sense 
beliefs that they were in no need of further explanation. 
Dugald Stewart speaks of them as the Fundamental Laws 
of belief. Both Reid and he endeavour to arrange these 
beliefs in a scheme. Sir William Hamilton considers that 
the argument from Common Sense is a strictly philo- 
sophical and scientific one, and that the problem of 
philosophy, though a difficult one, is to discover the 
elementary feelings or beliefs. The question of interest 
in relation to Hume’s theory is not one of their classifica- 
tion but of their foundation. He held not merely that 
certain beliefs were natural but that they were natural 
because they were generated by those fundamental 
principles of human nature called the laws of association. 
The beliefs must be shown to be capable of arising from 
ideas. Priestley would have nothing to do with instincts 
of human nature nor with natural belief ; and emphasizing 
the Hartleian doctrine of association, disagreed alike with 
Reid, Oswald, and Beattie, as well as with Hume (Priestley, 
op. cit., Letter xiv). Reid regards them as natural and 
instinctive. He seeks to overcome scepticism by a bold 
denial that ideas are what we primarily know and that 
objects are known through them. How far Reid succeeds 
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in overcoming the notion of a double existence, which is the 
root of the scepticism inherent in modern philosophy, is a 
question that would require a more detailed examination 
of his somewhat confused philosophical doctrine. But he 
at any rate insists upon a distinction between sensation 
and perception, which in his opinion has been overlooked 
by preceding philosophers (The Intellectual Powers, II, 
Ch. xvi; Works, op. cit., pp. 312-13). ‘‘ Sensation, 
taken by itself, implies neither the conception nor belief 
of any external object. It supposes a sentient being, and a 
certain manner in which that being is affected; but it 
supposes no more. Perception implies an immediate 
conviction and belief of something external—something 
different both from the mind that perceives, and from the 
act of perception.’’ This seems perilously near to the 
re-introduction of a double existence. In illustrating these 
two things by the example of a rose, he calls the felt odour 
a sensation, the very essence of which consists in being 
felt. Then he proceeds to say that “ observing that the 
agreeable sensation is raised when the rose is near, and 
ceases when it is removed, I am led, by my nature, to 
conclude some quality to be in the rose, which is the cause 
of the sensation. This quality in the rose is the object 
perceived ; and that act of my mind by which I have the 
conviction and belief of this quality, is what in this case I 
call perception.”’ This statement combines the theory 
that the object perceived is a causal inference with the 
theory that the belief in an external object is natural and 
instinctive. Hume had already dealt with this question 
by pointing out that the one theory leads to scepticism 
and the other leads to a way out of scepticism. Reid is 
still struggling somewhat unsuccessfully with the question. 

The second philosophical development to which the 
influence of Hume contributed is the philosophy of Kant 
which historically has had far wider effects than the 
doctrine of Reid. The theory of the latter has become 
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of interest because of the recent revival of Realism which 
finds a progenitor in the philosopher of Common Sense. 
The philosophy of the nineteenth century and the latter 
part of the eighteenth in its more important forms has its 
sources in Kahtianism. The notable exception is the 
empiricism of J. S. Mill and the Utilitarianism of Bentham. 
Kant, as is well known, declares that ‘““ Hume awakened 
him from his dogmatic slumber.’ It has already been 
suggested that Hume’s theories may have been noticed in 
Germany comparatively soon after the publication of the 
Treatise. His Enquiry was translated in 1755; and Kant 
read it between 1756 and 1762. There seems to be no 
influence upon Kant at this time. Kant speaks of a 
recalling of the argument in 1772, the year when a German 
translation of Beattie’s Essay on Tvuth was made. There 
is a difference of opinion among students of Kant as to 
whether the impulse from Hume came from the Enguiry 
or from the Treatise, that is, from a re-reading of the 
Enquiry or from an acquaintance with the Tveatzse either 
directly or more probably in the form of quotations 
contained in Beattie’s Essay. This question is primarily 
one for Kantian students and the essential thing is that 
Kant admits the influence of Hume. 

Kant, with justice, remarks that “it is impossible to 
notice, without a feeling of pain, how completely Hume’s 
opponents Reid, Oswald, Beattie, and finally also Priestley 
missed the point of his problem, and assuming as evident 
what he just called in question, nevertheless with vigour 
and often with great lack of moderation prove what it 
never occurred to him to doubt” with the result that 
everything in spite of the effort remained as it had been 
(Prolegomena to Every Future Metaphysic, Preface). But 
the same may be said of Kant’s own understanding of 
Hume. What he sees in Hume is scepticism. Hume 
came to the conclusion that “ all that we term metaphysical 
science is a mere delusion, arising from the fancied insight 
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of reason into that which is in truth borrowed from 
experience, and to which habit has given the appearance 
of necessity. Against this assertion, destructive to all pure 
philosophy, he would have been guarded, had he had our 
problem before his eyes in its universality’ (Critique of 
Pure Reason, Intro. VI). Hume “ gave himself up entirely 
to scepticism—a natural consequence, after having dis- 
covered, as he thought, that the faculty of cognition was 
not trustworthy” (ibid., Transcendental Logic, First 
Division, Sect. x). Kant, seizing upon scepticism, re- 
introduces the old conflict between dogmatism and 
scepticism. He admits the force of Hume’s criticism of 
reason and of what he thought was also a criticism of 
empiricism. If both reason and experience are rejected, 
Hume’s scepticism seems to Kant inevitable. His own 
dogmatic faith must be modified and a solution sought 
through a theory that stresses the co-operation of reason 
and experience. 

The interpretation of Kant’s real position and his 
answer to Hume has varied greatly. Herder in his 
Metakritik on the Critique of Pure Reason calls in question 
the force of Kant’s reply to several points of Hume’s 
theory. Writers such as Paulsen draw attention to the 
assumption that Kant makes regarding universality and 
necessity in human knowledge (Immanuel Kant, p. 202). 
Hume did not call in question the certainty of human 
knowledge but drew a distinction between knowledge and 
probability. A recent and eminent commentator says 
that “‘ the Critical teaching can be described as resulting 
in a new interpretation of the function of philosophy. 
The task of the philosopher, properly viewed, does not 
consist in the solution of speculative problems; such 
problems transcend our human powers’’ (Kemp Smith, 
Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p. 371). 
Hume’s teaching expresses a similar view of the function 
of philosophy. No one could state more vigorously than 
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Hume the confusion and contradictions into which reason 
falls when it indulges in abstract philosophical speculation. 
The metaphysical scepticism of Kant is coincident with 
all the scepticism there is in Hume. 

Kant’s reaction to Hume’s scepticism is in its aim 
identical with that of Reid. The diagnosis of both is much 
the same. Professor Kemp Smith draws attention to the 
assumption inherent in preceding philosophies that con- 
stitutes the approach to Kant’s system. ‘“‘ A common 
element in all these philosophies is the belief that subjective 
or mental states, ‘ideas’ in the Lockian sense, are the 
objects of consciousness, and further are the sole possible 
objects of which it can have any direct or immediate 
awareness. Knowledge is viewed as a process entirely 
internal to the individual mind, and as carrying us further 
only in virtue of some additional supervening process, 
inferential, conjectural, or instinctive. This subjectivism 
also tends to combine with a view of consciousness as an 
ultimate self-revealing property of a merely individual 
existence ”’ (ibid., p. 272). This is practically the way in 
which Reid approaches the problem of scepticism. Both 
Reid and Kant refuse to admit that :deas are the only 
objects of consciousness and are anxious to show that the 
mind is aware of things. Kant in the Postulates of Empirical 
Thought establishes the conclusion that reality is revealed 
in sensation. “‘ As sensation is an element in all outer 
perception, perception affords immediate certainty of real 
existence ”’ (tbtd., p. 303). “‘ All outer perception furnishes 
immediate proof of something actual in space, or rather is 
the actual itself. To this extent empirical realism is 
beyond question, 7.e. there corresponds to our outer 
perceptions something actual in space” (ibid., p. 304, 
quoted from Kant’s Critique, Ist ed., p. 375). 

Kant’s argument, like that of Reid, is, at most, effective 
against the critical and destructive aspect of Hume’s 
doctrine ; and it would be a refutation of Hume’s theory 
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only if the latter were to be identified with it. But being 
as much concerned as Kant and Reid with the refutation 
of scepticism, and finding the same source of scepticism 
as they do, he, like them, is anxious to maintain that 
objects are in some way known. This is the reason why 
in the end their respective doctrines contain many similari- 
ties. Kant’s Refutation of Idealism, says Professor Kemp 
Smith (7bid., p. 313), “‘ in its realism has kinship with the 
positions of Arnauld and of Reid, while in attempting to 
combine this realism with due recognition of the force and 
validity of Hume’s sceptical philosophy, it breaks through 
all previous classifications, formulates a profoundly original 
substitute for the previously existing theories, and in- 
augurates a new era in the theory of knowledge.’ This 
estimate of Kant’s achievement is justified only on the 
assumption made concerning the nature of Hume’s theory. 
The latter can legitimately be described as an empirical 
realism ; and Hume intended it to be the substitute for 
the phenomenalism or for the double existence doctrine of 
contemporary and preceding philosophy. What Kant 
does is to join Hume’s empirical realism with a phenomenal- 
istic theory against which Hume argued and which he 
rejected. By adopting the notion of things-in-themselves 
“which though quite unknown to us as to what they are 
in themselves, we yet know by the representations which 
their influence on our sensibility procures us’? (Kemp 
Smith, zb7d., p. 386), Kant is back to a position antecedent 
to Hume. The thing-in-itself, which he no doubt has a 
motive for emphasizing, and the nature of which he 
endeavours to elucidate by elaborate arguments, is in the 
first instance nothing more than a supposed something 
which is the cause of our perceptions ; and that, according 
to Hume, is a notion “so imperfect, that no sceptic will 
think it worth while to contend against it” (Enquiry, 
Sect. xii, Part i). 

Kant is struggling with the same difficulties as those 
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against which Hume contended. He is, like Reid, in spite 
of his view of causality, apt to apply this category to the 
relation between phenomena and noumena. Hume, like 
Kant, took a purely phenomenal view of causation and 
argued that this principle could not be used to establish, 
on the basis of perceptions, a knowledge of things. He 
was driven to maintain that our world as we know it owes 
something of its character to our own nature or to human 
nature. The idea is similar to that of Kant. In detail 
the arguments of the two philosophers differ; and while 
the one makes use of certain principles of human nature 
and interprets them in terms of association or natural 
relations, the other makesuse of, and requires, the categories. 
The real issue between Hume and Kant is whether the 
elaborate argument of the latter solves the problem and 
refutes scepticism more effectively than that of the 
former. 

Post-Kantian philosophy at once seized upon this 
theory of noumena. Some saw in it simply another 
scepticism ; some rejected it as absurd in favour of the 
sane understanding of man ; some considered it as merely 
a return to Berkeleianism ; and some regarded Kant as 
only “a Prussian Hume.” F. H. Jacobi resorted to 
Hume’s term belief (Glaube), which he understood to 
signify an ultimate certainty, not capable of, and not in 
need of, proof, incomprehensible, yet evident; and 
asserted that the existence of things-in-themselves, inde- 
pendent of ourselves, is a belief and that we apprehend 
them in perception. He pointed to the use of the word 
belief (Glaube) in this sense in a review of Reid’s Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man which appeared in the 
Allgemeine Litterarische Zeitung for April 1786. The 
philosophical movement represented by Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, maintained the knowability, but at the same 
time transformed the conception, of the noumenon, and 
brought about a re-interpretation of the distinction 
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between reality and appearance. Schopenhauer rejected 
Kant’s conception of reason, re-defined the nature of 
the understanding, maintained the knowability of the 
thing-in-itself, and found the clue to its nature in the 
Will. 


Il 


HUME’S INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SPECULATION 


Hume’s moral and political views had more immediate 
success than his abstract metaphysical doctrines, probably, 
as he himself noted, because of a growing weariness with 
abstruse metaphysical discussions and an increasing interest 
in social and historical studies. It is possible to trace from 
the time of Hume certain definite changes in political and 
social theory, though the seeds of this change are already 
present in Hutcheson. 

It is sometimes said that Hume, in attacking the 
conception of natural rights and a social contract, was 
discussing an already obsolete issue. But Hume pub- 
lished his essay on the Original Contract in 1748, and the 
views expressed in it coincide with those of the third book 
of the Treatise. Rousseau did not write his Soctal Contract 
until 1762 ; Richard Price was still to use the conception, 
which Hume criticized, in defence of the French revolu- 
tionists ; while Thomas Paine was still later to expound 
a social theory on the basis of the Rights of Man. Hume 
disagreed with his friend Turgot about the social value 
of liberty and the conception of the indefinite perfectibility 
of the human race and human society, though in France 
these ideas were influential and became, through Condorcet, 
important tenets of the Jdéologues. Hume’s criticism of all 
such ideas was an expression of his distrust of reason and 
of all abstract metaphysical notions. In their place he put 
forward conceptions of human wants and interests, an 
empirical view of human nature, and a theory of society 
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and government based on these conceptions. These are 
the points which are adopted by other writers and which 
dominate the political and social theory of the later part 
of the eighteenth century. 

The change in point of view appears in the speeches and 
writings of Edmund Burke. In his speeches on India and 
America he refuses to discuss the questions at issue in 
terms of abstract right. “I do not enter into these meta- 
physical distinctions, I hate the very sound of them,” he 
declares. In his Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790) the same attitude is expressed even more forcibly. 
“T cannot stand forward,” he says, “‘ and give praise or 
blame to anything which relates to human actions and 
human concerns, on a simple view of the object, as it 
stands stripped of every relation, in all the nakedness and 
solitude of metaphysical abstraction.” Social and political 
life, along with their institutions, are not a mechanical, 
geometrical, or logical structure. They are founded on 
human nature which is intricate and something more than 
reason. 

It is necessary to rely on experience which is “ too much 
out of fashion in Paris,” and upon history, insight into 
which is the source of political wisdom. The science of 
constructing or renovating a commonwealth is an experi- 
mental, not an a priori, science. It is necessary to have 
‘‘ models of approved utility’ which can be supplied only 
from history and experience. Social and political institu- 
tions grow slowly by trial and error out of human life and 
the circumstances in which men are placed ; they embody 
the experience and the wisdom of many generations of 
men; and they cannot be uprooted, under the influence 
of abstract theory, without the gravest risk. All this 
agrees with Hume’s emphasis on continuity and stability, 
through which men’s affections and sentiments become 
engaged. The mechanic philosophy is to be opposed 
because, Burke holds, it eliminates all sentiment, taste, 
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and elegance. It leaves nothing “‘ which engages the 
affections.”’ ‘‘ Love, veneration, admiration, or attach- 
ment’ are allowed no part. The events of the 6th October 
1789 were a revolution of the most important kind in 
“sentiments, manners, and moral opinions,” and make 
one “almost forced to apologise for harbouring the 
common feelings of men.” 

Burke, like Hume, comes back from abstract logical 
conceptions to the common and natural feelings of man- 
kind. Man is so made as to be affected in certain ways by 
events ; and in these natural feelings “we learn great 
lessons ; because in events like these our passions instruct 
our reason.’’ He claims to be of those who “ have chosen 
our nature rather than our speculations, our breasts rather 
than our inventions, for the great conservatories and 
magazines of our rights and privileges.’ Political con- 
stitutions repose not on reason but on instinct or nature. 
Nature in the mind of Burke seems to signify a special 
kind of order, an order of succession, which is mirrored 
in the State and is expressed in the institution of property ; 
and we hold and transmit our government and our 
privileges, in the same manner in which we enjoy and 
transmit our property and our lives. There are no rights 
to be recognized as being antecedent to society. The 
latter is founded on human wants, and it brings advantages 
to men, but it does so in accordance with rules designed 
to meet the circumstances. Government is thus “a 
contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
wants.” 

The doctrine of natural rights had been criticized by 
Hume on the ground that it did not now account for 
political action on the part of a government and was being 
criticized by Burke because it was inadequate to meet the 
complexities of social life. In its place they, as well as 
Paley, make use of a conception of utility. The latter 
gradually becomes the dominant feature in social and 
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political speculation. It has difficulties to meet ; and the 
challenge may be made, as it is by Thomas Paine, that 
evidence of the usefulness of various institutions be 
produced. To persons like Paine the idea of utility seems 
quite indefinite, lacking in fixity of principle, and incapable 
of providing a basis for the estimation of the worth of 
institutions. Paine himself is not always consistent, for 
while in the first part of The Rights of Man he lays stress 
on natural rights, in the second he uses the ideas of human 
wants, human nature, and utility. A great part of social 
order is not the effect of government, but has its founda- 
tion in the natural constitution of man and is reducible 
to a common interest which binds men together. If this 
is so, the exact function and value of government require 
re-consideration ; and this becomes one of the leading 
problems. 

The inconsistency that appears in Paine’s theory is 
present also to some extent in Adam Smith and in 
Bentham ; and it is probably due in the first place to a 
similar inconsistency in Hume. The obscurity of the 
latter is accentuated through the fact that his theory is 
modified by contact with French rationalism. On the 
theory of a contract the function of government is to 
secure and enforce the natural rights of individuals, and 
its value is to be judged by the extent to which it fulfils 
this task. On the theory of utility and of society, as stated 
by Hume, government has the task of interpreting the 
social process and of creating a stable social order. Govern- 
ment is essentially a part of society ; and it is easy to see 
why Hume assigns considerable importance to government 
as an influence or moral cause determining the national 
character. But to account for government he assumes a 
natural scarcity (though the Enquiry disagrees with the 
Treatise on this point) of things that satisfy human wants 
and hence he is committed to a conflict of interests. Yet 
he also accepts a fundamental identity of human nature 
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and the principle of sympathy as an explanation of the 
manner in which that identity operates. 

Adam Smith, as is well known, was an intimate friend of 
Hume; but how far and in what sense he can be called 
his disciple, as Halévy calls him in his Growth of Philo- 
sophic Radicalism (p. 141) is a controversial matter to be 
decided only by a careful and exhaustive examination of 
his theory. In his Theory of the Moral Sentiments he 
assigns a primary place to sympathy, but he criticizes the 
conception of a moral sense, held by Hutcheson as well as 
by Hume, and the latter’s notion of utility as a basis of 
moral approbation (Part IV). In his moral theory the 
influence of Hutcheson is apparently greater than that of 
Hume. In his Wealth of Nations he develops an elaborate 
theory and defence of free trade in favour of which Hume 
had argued. He is, however, according to Rae in his 
biography of Smith, also an admirer of Rousseau; and 
this influence is probably responsible for his attitude 
towards the effectiveness of government and _ political 
legislation. The historical importance of Smith does not 
lie in his ethical doctrines but in his economic theories, in 
which the significance of the economic factor for social 
life and organization is recognized. The conception of 
sympathy gives a psychological and ethical basis for the 
identity of interest ; but Smith’s analysis of economic life 
is an attempt to give a concrete interpretation and defence 
of such identity. The ideas, put forward by Hume, as he 
himself admitted, in a tentative way, are being gradually 
worked up into systematic form. His idea of natural 
scarcity, which he left unconnected with the question of 
population, is transformed into the problem of subsistence 
and becomes an important factor in the analysis of 
economic phenomena. 

Though Hume drew attention to the influence of 
government upon a nation and emphasized the moral 
factor rather than the physical in this connection, he did 
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not give to his theory that particular direction towards 
criticism and destruction which, under the influence of 
Rousseau and Helvétius, marks political speculation during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Hume saw an 
inescapable necessity of government, and on the whole 
regarded it as a beneficent agency. But later writers are 
left with a difficulty. Is there or is there not an identity 
of interests, independent of government and having its 
foundation in human nature itself? If a common interest 
binds men together, there appears, as Paine holds, to be 
little need of government ; and the more perfect civiliza- 
tion becomes, the less occasion there is for government. 
The operations of the latter, in fact, can only disturb or 
destroy the natural propensity to society. If government 
is only a source of trouble, why concern oneself with it at 
all or why seek even to reform it? Paine meets this 
question by giving really another view of government. 
The latter may be instrumental to the better organization 
of society or may be made more conducive to the general 
happiness of mankind. 

The problem that has now arisen is one regarding the 
effectiveness of government. Smith is sceptical of what 
political machinery can achieve and believes that men, 
acting from self-interest, will yet secure the common 
interest. He looks to economic life working out to the 
benefit of all, while Hume had considered that politics 
could be treated on scientific lines. Godwin sees in 
political institutions only sources of vice and corruption. 
The necessity of authority or of violence ‘‘ does not arise 
out of the nature of man, but out of the institutions by 
which he has already been corrupted.” Since necessity ts 
the true and only adequate apology for government, it is 
government that by its own defects creates the need of 
government. The attitude on which this criticism is 
based is obviously, and is explicitly stated to be, due to 
Rousseau and Helvétius. But otherwise Godwin’s position 
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contains many similarities to views expressed by Hume. 
His rejection of the conception of a social contract is, like 
that of Bentham, stated almost in Hume’s terms. He 
accepts a view of causation which is that expounded by 
Hume, and he makes it the basis of a corresponding theory 
of the mind. “ The theory of the human mind is properly, 
like the theory of every other series of events with which 
we are acquainted, a system of mechanism ; understanding 
by mechanism nothing more than a regular connection of 
phenomena without any uncertainty of event.” Mind is 
to be understood simply as the “ series of thoughts or 
ideas linked together, without considering whether they 
reside in any or what substratum.’”’ The idea of deter- 
minism with regard to human conduct is to be accepted. 
Hence stress must be laid upon the influence of external 
factors. All influences are negligible compared with 
political institutions, the effects of which can be traced in 
human nature. Justice is the supreme principle which 
takes the place of natural rights. Justice, not a promise 
or a compact, is the foundation of morality. Its criterion 
is the influence which any conduct will have upon the 
stock of general good; and it is thus coincident with 
utility, and is to be decided by the individual exercising 
his judgment upon the circumstances of the case. Godwin, 
in his account of the exercise of private judgment, is more 
rationalistic than Hume. His individualism is, however, 
toned down by the doctrine that ‘‘ we are partakers of a 
common nature, and the same causes that contribute to 
the benefit of one, contribute to the benefit of another.” 
What is implied is that man’s nature is such that, if left to 
itself and not interfered with by political institutions, it 
would lead to a natural harmony of interests and pursuits. 

Godwin’s idea that social institutions are the source of 
human misery was opposed by Malthus in his Essay on 
Population. He relegates the influence of government, 
political regulation and administration to a negligible 
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position and stresses in their stead as causes of social 
mischief the operation of the laws of nature and of human 
passions. The principle of population, allowed to operate 
freely, would soon bring about that condition of necessity 
out of which there would arise all those institutions and 
laws with which Godwin sought to dispense. Such a view 
lays stress upon the idea of natural scarcity in virtue of 
which population presses upon the means of subsistence ; 
and it links this idea with the need of political organization. 

The points in which all this social and political specula- 
tion resembles Hume’s doctrine re-appear in Bentham’s 
Utilitarianism. Hume is not the sole influence upon 
Bentham. Hume’s moral and political theories exercised 
quite early considerable influence in Continental circles. 
Helvétius, according to a letter to Hume on rst April 
1759, would, but for the severity of the censorship, have 
quoted Hume’s doctrines more frequently in the De 
lV’ Esprit. Though he liked Helvétius quite well personally, 
he had not a high opinion of the Del’Esprit. Nevertheless, 
Helvétius came to exercise great influence throughout 
Europe. According to Hazlitt in his Remarks on the 
Systems of Hartley and Helvétius, it was mainly through 
Helvétius that the notion of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, though not first conceived by him, 
attained its wide popularity. Bentham expresses high 
admiration of Helvétius. ‘‘ What Bacon was to the 
physical world, Helvétius was to the moral. The moral 
world has therefore had its Bacon, but its Newton is yet 
to come’”’ (A Fragment entitled Civil Preface). Evidently 
Bentham did not know that Hume had the ambition to be 
a Newton in moral theory, or else he did not admit that 
Hume had been successful. He himself aimed at being 
the Newton. ‘A digest of the Laws is a work that could 
not have been executed with advantage before Locke and 
Helvétius had written ’’ (Bowring, Bentham’s Works, X, 
p. 70). These remarks show how Bentham viewed his 
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position historically. While recognizing, in the Fragment 
on Government, Hume’s claim to the discovery of the 
principle of utility, he claimed to “‘ have planted the tree 
of utility’ (Bowring, 7bid., pp. 587-8). He found in Hume 
the doctrine of psychological hedonism, but simplifies and 
transforms this doctrine and ignores the theory of moral 
approbation that goes with it. 

Certain general features are common to Hume and 
Bentham. Stress is laid upon empirical motives, capable 
of observation. Moral principles are reduced to a basis in 
experience, just as Hume brought back all ideas to sense- 
impressions. There is a disregard, even a contempt, of 
metaphysics. All supernatural agencies are eliminated. 
The influence of circumstances, of custom and of education, 
which was stressed by scepticism, which was being 
recognized before Hume, and which was noted by Hume, 
becomes a basis for Bentham’s theory of legislation. The 
need of clarity, precision, and intelligibility, in a system 
of laws and of rewards, demanded a simple experimental 
foundation which went no farther than the easily observ- 
able springs of human conduct and the constant sequences 
in human action. There are, however, important differ- 
ences between the two writers. Bentham, probably 
affected by French rationalism, develops a deductive 
system out of a theory of human nature and employs 
quantitative conceptions ; while he treats the moral life 
as if it were a wholly reflective affair, requiring only a 
cool and careful calculation. While Hume recognizes the 
importance of human nature, the part he assigns to it is 
not that of a primary conception from which deductions 
are to be made but that of a factor determining occurrences 
which it is the business of the theorist to observe. Morality 
is not a matter of reason or reflection and it does not 
require that man should form a clear idea of what is 
morally good and that he should pursue it deliberately. 
The moval sense, which Hume accepted, is thrown over- 
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board by Bentham along with natural rights, the original 
pact, and the notion of just and unjust, on the ground of 
being a late survivor of the doctrine of innate ideas (see 
Dumont in his Introduction to the Principles of the Crvil 
Code of Bentham). 

‘The true political tie,’ Bentham says in his Theory 
of Legislation (under Principles of Legislation, 1876 ed., 
p. 74), “is the immense interest which men have in 
maintaining a government. Without a government there 
can be no security, no domestic enjoyments, no property, 
no industry.” Rights are not antecedent to society and to 
law. ‘‘ Rights, properly so called, are the creatures of law 
properly so called; real laws give birth to real rights ” 
(ibid., p. 84). The test of the value of laws and of rights 
is utility or the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
This doctrine contains the same difficulty as what appears 
in all the theories noted. Bentham’s view of motives, 
interests, rewards, presupposes a divergence between the 
happiness of some individuals at least. Yet he also upholds 
an identity of interests both on the basis of sympathy and 
on economic grounds. ‘“‘ Society is so constituted that, in 
labouring for our particular good, we labour also for the 
good of the whole. We cannot augment our own means 
of enjoyment without augmenting also the means of 
others. Two nations, like two individuals, grow rich by a 
mutual commerce; and all exchange is founded upon 
reciprocal advantages” (ibid., p. 53). The solution to 
conflict ought on this theory to be, not punishment, but 
education and enlightenment of individuals, so as to 
enable them to perceive their common interest. Among 
the points to be kept in mind by the legislator and 
enumerated by Bentham there is one which shows the 
influence of Hume. Laws must be so constructed and 
executed as to fit into men’s expectations, for these set 
limits to what can be done. The first laws found some 
expectations already formed; but laws once established 
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mould expectations anew. The introduction of a new 
law is psychologically disturbing. It is like an unusual 
event that breaks into and interrupts the natural uniformi- 
ties on which men have come to rely. Where then a law 
has to be introduced, and is yet contrary to the expectations 
which men have formed, its operation should be delayed 
so as to enable the human mind to become accustomed to 
the thought of it and so to become prepared for it. 


Ill 


DHE PoILOSOPHICAL, SIGNIFICANCE, OF 
PVUIMIs os) THR ORKY 


THE actual historical affiliations of Hume’s theory may 
be put aside, and it may be considered in its general 
philosophical aspect. In so far as it rejects dogmatism or 
rationalism, it is logically an attack on all rationalistic 
views and especially on Cartesianism, which is a striking 
example of rationalism. The problem which gradually 
took shape through the development of modern science, 
and which was clearly focussed in the philosophy of 
Descartes, was really one regarding the logical character 
of the universe. That is the final issue between Cartesian- 
ism and Empiricism ; and it is the point at issue in Hume’s 
philosophy. The latter may be summarily expressed by 
the statement that knowledge is not a logically connected 
system in the sense in which rationalism understands the 
term logical; and if knowledge is knowledge of reality, 
then reality is not a rational order. 

Thomas Reid and, according to commentators, Kant 
also, held that Hume’s theory is the logical consequence 
of the assumption underlying the philosophies of his 
predecessors that we know only our own sensations or 
ideas. This, in a sense, is true enough ; but much depends 
on how it is understood. Reid, and most historians of 
philosophy, have taken it to mean that sensations or ideas 
are mere existences in the mind and that hence philosophy 
has been confronted with the problem of how the mind can 
get out of this initial subjectivity and attain knowledge 
of what is objective. Such an interpretation of the 
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problem misses the significance of a great deal of the theory 
of Descartes and Locke and makes them both more 
inconsistent than they are. 

Descartes, in following his method of doubt, never called 
in question the fact that he had ideas. Nor does Locke 
call them in question. But a very cursory examination 
of the ideas which men do have, reveals a conflict amongst 
them; and the question then arises as to which of the 
ideas enter as constituents of knowledge. The question 
can be answered only if a clear decision is come to as to 
what knowledge means. Descartes’ view of knowledge 
and of certainty is a logical one. His central conception 
is that of logical order, exemplified in the highest degree 
in geometry or mathematics, and knowledge can be said 
to exist only where a logical or necessary order is expressed. 
History and knowledge or science are quite distinct 
(Régles pour la Direction del Esprit, III). In the Discourse 
on Method (II) he remarks about the impression made 
upon him by the way in which geometry shows the inter- 
connections of its ideas; and it was thus that he was led 
to imagine that “ there is nothing so far removed from us 
as to be beyond our reach, or so hidden that we cannot 
discover it, provided only we abstain from accepting the 
false for the true, and always preserve the order necessary 
for the deduction of one truth from another.’’ The latter 
qualification might seem to beg the whole issue; but 
Descartes, in his theory of error, makes clear that once 
more it is a logical test that has to be applied, for error 
arises when we assert one idea to be connected with 
another idea without our clearly perceiving that they are 
so connected. 

This logical attitude is the essence of Cartesianism as a 
philosophy. The actual content of the latter is not 
particularly original, as Descartes himself is constrained 
to admit. What he does is to take various traditional 
beliefs and re-think them so as to throw them into a 
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logically connected system. Out of the various beliefs he 
selects those that fit most harmoniously into his logical 
scheme. He does not discard the beliefs which constitute 
the knowledge of his time, even though he is dissatisfied 
with that knowledge, for he is prepared to admit them into 
his system “‘ when they had undergone the scrutiny of 
reason.”’ His task is thus that of analysing and clarifying 
ideas, or at any rate the ideas with which philosophy is 
concerned, and of examining the connections between 
them or, to use a phrase which accurately expresses his 
attitude, their mutual implications. 

It is this logic which compels him to maintain philo- 
sophically various dualisms, such as between mind and 
matter, thought and extension, reason and sense, essence 
and accident, qualities like figure, size, motion, and 
qualities like colour, taste, smell, and sound. Mind and 
body are distinct substances, because the nature of each 
can be conceived clearly and distinctly by itself and the 
idea of the one cannot be deduced from the idea of the 
other. Since there is no logical connection between the 
idea of mind and the idea of body, there is no necessary 
relation perceivable between bodily occurrences, such as 
the twitching of the stomach, and occurrences such as a 
desire for food and water. Similarly, the idea of the 
imagination cannot be logically deduced from the idea 
of the mind. The consequence is that the ideas which the 
mind possesses are found to be distinguishable into two 
groups—those which are logically connected together and 
those between which no logical relationships hold. This 
distinction comes to play an important part in Descartes’ 
theory of knowledge. The term knowledge is strictly 
applicable to the first group of ideas, which belong in a 
very special way to mathematics. The second group 
comprises sense-qualities and does not in the strict sense 
constitute knowledge, though these qualities have a value 
for the practical conduct of life. The distinction is also 
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important because of its bearing upon the question of the 
extent of our knowledge. It means that knowledge has 
limits and that rational order is not universal. 

This limitation appears in several instances. Mind and 
body are found united as a matter of fact, but their union 
is not intelligible. Descartes assigns it to a special act of 
the Divine Being. The creation of two substances, mind 
and matter, by the Divine Being, whom Descartes inter- 
prets in terms of mind, is likewise incomprehensible and 
is never clearly explained. The third instance is our 
knowledge of bodies or things. This part of the Cartesian 
theory is liable to be misunderstood, because the epistem- 
ological problem, with which Descartes is concerned, is 
easily confused with the ontological problem. The question 
with which he is dealing is as to what knowledge we have 
of things. His difficulty is not how he can get out of the 
subjectivity of his starting-poit. To stress this sub- 
jectivity is to miss the point of his theory. His difficulty 
is that between a large number of ideas there is lacking 
that intelligible connection in virtue of which one idea 
can be asserted of another. That there are things can be 
established by means of the idea of causation, for certain 
ideas which we have can be explained only if something 
exists as their cause. Hence the idea of bodies can be 
connected with the idea of existence through the media- 
tion of the idea of a cause. The idea of a body is expressed 
by the idea of extension; and since the ideas of figure, 
size, etc., can be logically derived from the idea of 
extension, they can be asserted with clearness and dis- 
tinctness of bodies. It is different, however, with colours, 
etc. There is no conceivable or logical connection 
between the idea of colour and the idea of body. There 
is nothing that Descartes says that requires him to 
be interpreted as asserting that colours, etc., do not 
qualify matter. What he does maintain is that we do 
not know whether bodies are coloured, etc., because to 
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assert such a proposition is to go beyond our evidence. 
All that the evidence justifies us in asserting is that 
something exists outside us which causes ideas of colours, 
etc. But though clear logical evidence is lacking to 
enable us to judge with certainty that bodies are coloured 
or that pain is in the foot, the idea of a veracious 
Divine Being provides a guarantee that on the whole 
man is not mistaken when he judges in that way. 

Locke, like Descartes, postulates ideas in the minds of 
men ; and proceeds to raise the question about the origin 
of these ideas in the mind and about the nature and 
extent of the knowledge attainable by way of these ideas. 
In contrast to Descartes he interprets knowledge in terms 
of sense-experience. The elements necessary to constitute 
knowledge are, first, ideas, and second, ‘“‘ relations, 
habitudes, or connexions”’ of ideas. These two factors 
serve to show the limits of human knowledge. The 
relational element is clearly stressed by Locke. Where 
relations are not discovered, knowledge cannot be said to 
exist ; and this is particularly so in the case of “ general 
and certain truths”’ (Essay, IV, Ch. xxi, Sect. vi; also 
Ch. iii, Sect. xxviii). The relational factor is one between 
sense-elements, or, as Locke calls them, tdeas. The 
significance of this factor for a knowledge of things appears 
in Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities and the ideas of primary and of secondary 
qualities. This doctrine has been misunderstood, partly 
no doubt through Locke’s own careless terminology. 
Though he states definitely (Essay, II, Civexxcxi ocet. 11) 
what his view strictly is, he lapses into language which 
has led colours, etc., to be spoken of as secondary qualities. 
By quality Locke always understands “‘a power in the 
object’ to produce in the mind an idea or sensation. 
Ontologically there is a distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, the latter being just as much powers 
in bodies as the former. Epistemologically there is a dis- 
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tinction between ideas of primary and ideas of secondary 
qualities. 

Locke’s confused exposition of the doctrine may be due 
to the way in which the problem took shape historically. 
He speaks at times as if he knew a good deal more about 
things than he can do according to his theory. The 
epistemological distinction ought, however, to be primary 
for him and he ought to reach the ontological distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities by way of a 
distinction between two classes of ideas. Actually the 
ontological distinction, which involves the causal depend- 
ence of the secondary on the primary qualities is of little 
value for his theory, since ultimately the ideas of secondary 
qualities are caused, just as much as the ideas of primary 
qualities, by the primary qualities. The epistemological 
distinction is of a different nature, for the ideas of primary 
qualities do not cause ideas of secondary qualities. It 
turns upon the concervability of connexion between ideas. 
There are some ideas between which there exists a con- 
ceivable relation, and there are others between which no 
conceivable relation can be grasped. “That the size, 
figure, and motion of one body should cause a change in 
the size, figure, and motion of another body is not beyond 
our conception. . . . We are so far from knowing what 
figure, size, or motion of parts produce a yellow colour, a 
sweet taste, or a sharp sound, that we can by no means 
conceive how any size, figure, or motion of any particle 
can possibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taste, 
or sound, whatsoever ; there is no conceivable connexion 
betwixt the one and the other ”’ (Essay, IV, Ch. iii, Sect. 
xill, Cf. Sect. xxviii, also II, Ch. vili, Sect. XXV). 

Locke's theory at this point is in line with that of 
Descartes. There is a logical gap between the ideas of 
primary and ideas of secondary qualities. It is impossible 
therefore to determine with certainty which sense-qualities 
are and which are not capable of coexisting. There is a 
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similar defect in our knowledge with regard to the relation 
between mind and body. It is of course conceivable that 
God has annexed specific ideas to specific motions, or that 
He has effected the coexistence of specific ideas or sense- 
qualities. But that merely means that the connection is 
not known to us. Hence we ourselves must be guided by 
experience. “‘ We cannot know certainly any two qualities 
or ideas to coexist any farther than experience, by our 
senses, informs us.” Locke has thus found in the sphere 
of sense the same peculiarity as Descartes found; but 
while Descartes, because of his logical view of knowledge, 
was led to deny that sense-experience is knowledge, Locke, 
taking his stand upon sense-data, finds himself committed 
to the view that a great part of knowledge is not a logical 
affair at all but only a matter of coexistence or of associa- 
tion in experience. If this is so, then the world, as far as 
we know, is non-logical. What prevents Locke from draw- 
ing this conclusion is that he still finds a logical feature in 
the primary qualities which enables him to adhere to a belief 
in the fundamentally logical character of the real universe. 

The theories of Descartes and of Locke bring out very 
clearly the issue that confronted modern philosophy. 
All aspects of experience would not submit to logical 
treatment. Yet if logic is stressed as a criterion of know- 
ledge, the only conclusion to be drawn is that knowledge 
is limited. Glanvill in his Scepsis Screntifica enforces this 
lesson. His attitude is that of the Cartesian logic, favoured 
by the new science and requiring clear and distinct ideas 
in place of mere words and rigid deduction of propositions 
from these ideas. Where we have not attained such 
clearness of ideas as enables us to grasp the relation 
between two things, as between mind and body, or 
between ‘‘ the rudiments of nature’’ and “the grosser 
appearances ” (p. 82), or between “ length, breadth, and 
thickness ” and “‘ apprehension, judgment, and discourse ” 
(p. 19), we cannot claim to have knowledge. 
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The rigid application of this logic is carried further in 
its destructive effects by Berkeley. Both Descartes and 
Locke make use of the idea of causation in order to 
establish the view that bodies exist. They assume that 
the causation of an idea by something external is itself 
conceivable. The upholders of such a view, Berkeley 
says, ‘“own themselves unable to comprehend in what 
manner body can act upon spirit, or how it is possible it 
should imprint any idea in the mind” (Principles of 
Human Knowledge, Sect. xix). In view of this incom- 
prehensibility the belief in an external world cannot be of 
much help in a theory of knowledge. We must confine 
ourselves to ideas, and refrain from asking the unintelligible 
question whether ideas resemble things or qualities of 
things. This criticism affects, however, only one position 
of Locke and only a minor one of Descartes. What has 
to be attacked is the conception of necessary connection. 
Berkeley proceeds to annul the distinction between ideas, 
not merely on the ground of their supposed reference to 
qualities or powers in things, but also on the ground of 
their supposed conceivability of connection. The ideas of 
so-called primary qualities are inseparably united with the 
other sensible qualities, and, abstracted from them, are 
inconceivable (1bid., Sect. x). All scientific knowledge 
consists in showing “‘ why upon such and such occasions 
we are affected with such and such ideas ”’ (ibid., Sect. 1). 
We merely discover by experience that “such and such 
ideas are attained with such and such other ideas” 
(tbid., Sect. xxx). Knowledge is never attained by 
“discovering any necessary connexion between our 
ideas ”’ (tbid., Sect. xxxi). ‘‘ My aim is only to know what 
ideas are connected together ; and the more a man knows 
of the connexion of ideas, the more he is said to know of 
the nature of things ”’ (Three Dialogues, 3rd Dialogue). 

Berkeley makes these statements without any limitation 
to any set of ideas ; and hence the doctrine must be taken 
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as applying to mathematical ideas. ‘‘ The noise that I 
hear is not the effect of this or that motion or collision of 
the ambient bodies, but the sign thereof... . By this 
means abundance of information is conveyed into us 
concerning what we are to expect from such and such 
actions, and what methods are proper to be taken for the 
exciting such and such ideas: which in effect is all that I 
conceive to be distinctly meant, when it is said that by 
discerning the figure, texture, and mechanism of the 
inward parts of bodies, whether natural or artificial, we 
may attain to know the several uses and properties 
depending thereon, or the nature of the thing ” (Princtfles, 
Sect. Ixv). This view means a rejection of the supposed 
logical distinction between essence and accident. Applied 
to mathematics it means that there is no essence of a 
triangle from which certain properties can be rigidly 
deduced. A triangle is a set of properties or conjoined 
ideas ; and the supposed necessary deduction from the 
essence of a triangle is really the perception that such and 
such other ideas are conjoined with them. 

The argument of Berkeley is in harmony with the 
sceptical theory stated by Sextus Empiricus, and like the 
latter, is an attack on rationalism. Berkeley, however, 
seeks a way out by introducing a distinction between a 
notion and an idea, and by maintaining that we have a 
knowledge of minds by way of notions. He tries to defend 
the view that there is a real Being possessing causal power 
and having a necessary relation to the phenomenal or 
natural world. He claims that an infinite mind can be 
and should be necessarily inferred from the bare existence 
of the sensible world (Three Dialogues, 2nd and 3rd 
Dialogues). His doctrine can really be regarded as a 
transformation of the distinction between mind and matter. 
It is faced with several difficulties, such as whether ideas 
are characterized by successiveness as they are for the 
finite mind, and hence whether time exists for the Divine 
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Mind as it exists for the finite mind. The general objection 
to be raised is whether the relation between the Divine 
Mind and the phenomenal world is any more comprehensible 
than the original position which, on that ground, he 
attacked. Berkeley makes a gallant effort to save philo- 
sophy from scepticism by utilizing a remnant of the 
logic by which he himself has sought to refute other 
philosophies. 

Hume admits the argument of the sceptic against 
rationalism ; but in doing so he must discard the logic of 
the rationalist. Knowledge is not a matter of logical 
implications or of necessary connections of ideas. Even 
Descartes had noticed that there were ideas which could 
only be said to be conjoined. Locke had given prominence 
to the conception of coexistence and of association. 
Berkeley makes coexistence, conjunction, or association 
the main feature of knowledge. Hume transforms the 
conception of association into a fundamental and universal 
principle of knowledge. He interprets the conception of 
association as a principle of human nature ; and proceeds 
to argue that human nature enters as a determining factor 
into the knowledge which we have of the world. The 
unity and order which characterize our known world are 
ultimately due to a peculiarity of human nature. To make 
his system as complete as possible he endeavours to 
reconstruct the basis of logical theory and to show that 
the principles of association or of human nature lie also at 
the foundation of inference. Since these principles are not 
logical, as rationalism understands the term, neither 
human knowledge nor that world which we know is a 
logical system. 


Ni 
FINAL ESTIMATE OF HUME’S PHILOSOPHY 


THE eighteenth century has been generally characterized 
as being cynical, sceptical, and irreligious ; but the fact 
that such a man as Hume belongs to it shows how 
dangerous it is to sum up in any concise manner the 
character of an age. Hume's relation to his century 
cannot be justly expressed by calling him a repre- 
sentative of it, if by that it is meant that he possessed 
the same features as the epoch to which he belonged. 
But if the characterization of the century is accepted 
as true, then the designation of representative would 
be accurate only if his philosophy were interpreted 
as sceptical and irreligious. But Hume differs from 
that characterization of the eighteenth century in many 
respects. He was moderate in his own personal views 
and conduct, the friend of the “‘ moderates” in the 
Church of Scotland, and held political office under Conway, 
who belonged really to a party described by Macaulay as 
one desirous of proceeding ‘‘ by honest and constitutional 
means” and of doing nothing “ inconsistent with their 
principles’ even for personal gain. In philosophy and 
religion he sought to meet scepticism and to defend the 
common opinions in these matters against the destructive 
influence of rational enquiry. 

Hume became dissatisfied at a very early age with the 
various systems of philosophy and resolved to find a new 
solution. In regard to religion, in which as a youth he was 
deeply interested, he endeavoured to “ confirm the common 
opinion”; and this expresses likewise what he tried to do 
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in regard to knowledge, politics, and morals. It is no 
longer possible to maintain that Hume was arguing against 
mathematical ideas, the ideas of causation, of an external 
world, of a self, of virtue and of obligation. What he did 
was to deprive them of any a priort or of any directly 
evident character. He saw that philosophy was struggling 
with these ideas and was tending to undermine them. His 
keen insight and analytic power led him to see a funda- 
mental difficulty in this philosophical speculation : it was 
continually tending to destroy its own foundations. It 
was destructive and sceptical in its real issue, whatever 
might be the professed aim. As philosophy was the 
expression of reason, reason was resulting in scepticism ; 
and Hume for tactical purposes proceeded to admit the 
sceptical position. Such an admission cleared the ground 
and made the issue plain. He confesses to the difficulty 
of his task with scepticism. “‘ It were well,’’ he says in the 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (Sect. v, 
Part i), “if in the abstruser studies of logic and meta- 
physics, we could as easily obviate the cavils of that sect, 
as in the practical and more intelligible sciences of politics 
and morals.” 

His admission of the sceptical position 1s a recognition 
that no defence of the ideas in question is possible by way 
of rationalism. His own theory is an attempt to give an 
account of them which would be consistent with the 
function they were required to fulfil in scientific investiga- 
tion and in social life. What he seeks to do, and hopes he 
is doing, is to give a new direction to philosophy by fixing 
attention upon these ideas or beliefs. They are important 
because they are used by science and philosophy in 
building up the system of knowledge. Without them even 
the prevailing philosophy could not get along. But he is 
not content merely to draw attention to this, nor merely 
to enumerate these fundamental beliefs. The philosophy 
of Common Sense does little more than this. If that were 
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all he tries to accomplish, his theory would differ in no 
important way from a philosophy of innate ideas. He 
proceeds to carry out an analysis of these beliefs in order 
to show that they are generated from something still 
more ultimate. The analysis and account of the generation 
of these beliefs constitute Hume’s positive contribution 
to philosophy; and he accomplishes his purpose by 
starting with the few simple admissions of scepticism 
itself. 

It is a misunderstanding of Hume’s philosophical 
position to say that his scepticism is due, or that the 
defects of his theory are due, to his empiricism. The 
sceptical doctrines which he states are those formu- 
lated by other writers; and his own solution is sought 
by way of empiricism. His evident borrowings from 
others are not to be taken as evidence of a mere 
‘schoolboy’? mind but of a deliberate philosophical 
and literary purpose. He was no doubt a “solitary 
being,” to quote Knight’s phrase (Blackwood’s Philo- 
sophical Classics, p. 233), but only in the sense that 
he elaborated his philosophy in solitude. The more 
closely his philosophy is examined and compared with 
the philosophical thought of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the more clear does it become that 
he is far from being intellectually a “‘ solitary being.” The 
fact that many of his arguments have parallels in other 
writers suggests that his philosophy thrusts its roots 
widely into the philosophic soil. It has strong affinities 
with Stoicism and Epicureanism. 

The criticism that his doctrine is atomistic is not 
helpful, because it overlooks the significance of his theory 
of relations. He starts from the admission of appearances 
or impressions, which even scepticism admitted. Any 
idea, therefore, must be ultimately reducible or traceable 
to some impression. This must apply to the fundamental 
and primary ideas. In attempting to trace them back to 
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their basis in sense-data, he claims to follow the observa- 
tional and “ experimental’? method of Newton. By 
pursuing this method we gain a simple intelligible view of 
the phenomena. The intelligibility consists in seeing that 
a few simple principles operate throughout the wide 
variety of occurrences ; and it extends only to what things 
ave, not to why they are. Any attempt to answer the 
question why will simply give rise to a process in infinitum. 
His analysis of the ideas in question leads him to the 
discovery that a factor, additional to the impressions or 
sense-data, contributes to the generation of them. This 
factor is human nature ; and it is his professed aim in the 
Treatise to show the part played by human nature in all 
knowledge. This discovery gives a special character to 
his empiricism, and necessitates the modification of the 
copy-theory of ideas. His acceptance of that theory 
really obscures the significance of his doctrine. The 
fundamental beliefs are not mere copies of sense-data ; 
their derivation from sense-data involves complicated 
processes of the imagination. He admits this even in the 
case of mathematical ideas, though he does not enter into 
any detailed examination of the processes by which they 
are derived. He makes a courageous effort, however, to 
show how the ideas of causation, of an external world, of 
a Self, of moral and of political obligation, are derived from 
the initial data. His account may be now considered 
inadequate ; but he at any rate directed attention to the 
kind of problem that arises if the intuitive character of 
these ideas is denied and if the position of sensationalism 
is adopted. 

His influence on social and political theory was the 
earlier and the greater. This is to be expected, because it 
is in these matters that the réle of experience is most 
easily observed and that an empirical theory finds its 
most evident confirmation. His influence on scientific 
investigation, or on the theory of it, is strongest where the 
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experimental method and its presuppositions are stressed. 
But the important part played by mathematics in physical 
science has set limits to his influence in this direction 
because of doubts concerning the adequacy of his theory 
in this respect. 
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